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ABOUT ‘OURSELVES 
N succession to Dr. G. P. Gooch, C.H., F.B.A., Mr. Deryck Abel has 


been appointed Editor of The Contemporary Review as from July 1. 
The August number will be his first. 


Dr. Gooch, who is 86, has held the Editorship for 49 years and will 
continue to collaborate as Consulting Editor. He succeeded Sir Percy 
Bunting as Editor in 1911. English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth 
Century, the first of Dr. Gooch’s books, appeared in 1898. His most recent 
are Louis XV (1956), Under Six Reigns (1958) and The Second Empire 
(1960). An Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and’a former 
President of the Historical Association, Dr.:Gooch was Liberal M.P. for 
Bath in 1906-1910. ‘He was awarded the Gèrman Order Pour Le Mérite 
in 1955. For many years the late Dr. John Scott Lidgett, C.H., was Joint 
Editor with Dr. Gooch. 


Mr. Abel is 41. He contributes extensively on history, politics, economics 
and literature to a wide range of journals and newspapers at home and 
-abroad. He is the author of A History of British Tariffs, 1923-1942, 
The House of Sage, 1860-1960, and Ernest Benn, Counsel for Liberty 
(1960). He served as Chairman of the Liberal Party Executive in 1957- 
* 1959 and has thrice stood for Parliament. 


In 1955. The Contemporary Review incorporated The Fortnightly, 
founded “by- thony Trollope in 1865. An early Editor of The Fortnightly 
was John (afterwards Viscount) Morley. The Contemporary Review was 
founded in 1866. Sir Percy Bunting guided its fortunes for 35 years. 


The Contemporary Review is interested in all the questions of the day. 
Its contents range from politics, Hecate and history. to theology, travel 
and nature study.. 


- The new Editor will maintain its general character and Liberal tradition. 


For over 40 years the Contemporary Review has been published by 
‘ British Periodicals Ltd. of Chancery Lane, who with the change in Editor- 
ship relinquish the management of the magazine, which commencing with - 
the August issue will be published by the proprietors, The Contemporary 
Rev. w Co. Ltd., from their offices at Fulwood bes: Fulwood ae 
Hig: Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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AFTER THE SUMMIT 


RANKLY I did not expect such a fiasco as took place in Paris. Nor, 
for that matter, did I expect that much would come of the Summit 
Conference, but I did think that something positive, if small, would | 

result. It is now no use looking for scapegoats and putting all the-blame 
en Mr. Khrushchev, though he was, of course, primarily responsible for 
what happened. On the other hand, there is no use in looking about for 
scapegoats in the Western camp, though the Pentagon and the spy-planes 
bear their share of responsibility. It is best to come down to fundamental 
facts and realize that when you are dealing with a country whose rulers are 
orthodox*Communists, you must always except certain things. First you 
must realize that no agreement with them can be more than temporary, 
because Communists assume that the non-Communist world is in process 
of dissolution, though that process may last a long time and temporary 
agreements are permissible till the real crisis in the capitalist world appears. 
Arising out of that comes the next fact, that the willingness or otherwise 
of Russia to negotiate with outside countries depends on how stable and 
united these countries are. Any sign of weakness will cause Russian 
Communists to make harder the terms on which they negotiate and even 
to refuse to negotiate at all. I am inclined to think that that is what has 
happened. The Russians think that in the next six months weakness 
among the Western Allies can be exploited. Though internal differences 
inside Russia and the pressure on Khrushchev of a Stalinist element have 
probably played their part, I believe that the hope of fishing in troubled 
waters in the West is the most potent of the causes of Khrushchev’s attitude. 
The differences inside Russia may well be differences on the estimate of 
how disunited the West really is. So the holding-off of negotiations for 
six to nine months will lose the Russians nothing and many things may 
happen which may turn out to their advantage, or so they think. Russia 
has always been ready to sign agreements with foreign States after hard 
bargaining and even to give way on points, but there must always be a 
barrier, through which they canziot for the time being penetrate, in their 
opponent’s defences. That was what made Lenin sign his first treaty with 
the Kaiser’s Germany at Brest-Litovsk in the winter of 1917-18. There 
was no alternative then, but within nine months the Kaiser’s Government 
was no more. : 

What then do the Russians think is working to their advantage in the 
Allied countries? First there is the American presidential election. This 
always partially immobilizes the U.S.A. as far as foreign affairs are 
concerned. A new person may come to the White House whom ‘the 
Russians may think they can deal with more easily. Or in the course of the 
elections things may be said and friction might develop between the United 
States and Great Britain or France. It might be well to see if, in the 
disillusionment that follows the collapse of the Summit, it may not be 
possible to drive a wedge in between these Western powers. Then there 
is the internal situation in Great Britain or rather I should say in the 
Labour Party. Though what has happened since Paris has probably con- 
solidated a large part of public opinion behind N.A.T.O. and multi-lateral . 
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disarmament and has strengthened Mr. Gaitskell’s position, this was not 
too clear a month ago or, in fact, ever since the Aldermaston march. 
Here is another chance for Khrushchev to fish in troubled waters and 
to use the near anarchy that has existed in the Labour Party since the 
General” Election for his own purposes. The Labour Party has a strong 
elemeht of the local preacher and the Puritan, with moral principles which 
will put the whole world right, in its make-up. This is the very antithesis 
of Marxism but it can be used by Marxists in power in Russia for their 
own ends. The Labour Party is always liable to fits of emotion on these 
sort of issues. In the 1930’s there was a fit of emotion to pledge oneself 
not to fight for King and Country. A little later it was an emotion to 
form a united front with the Communists against appeasement. * Since the 
new year there has been a fresh wave of emotion about the H-bomb 
which has been rendering almost impotent the activities of the Party on 
defence issues and has been a grave embarrassment to the leaders. Could 
Khrushchev want a better opportunity. to profit by the state of the Labour 
Party and postpone the Summit? After all, if another Summit is called 
next year he might think that Mr. Zilliacus may have replaced Mr. 
Gaitskell on the opposition front bench. It may seem laughable, but what 
has always struck me in Russia when talking to Communists is how much 
weight they attribute to politicians who have little or no influence. 

` Then there is another part of the world where advantages may come to 
Russia by biding her time and waiting: Africa. The unpleasant fact must 
be faced that the Afrikanders are not going seriously to alter their policy 
of Apartheid. The Boer farmers with the backing of their Dutch Reformed 
Church are not the sort of people to modify under criticism or pressure 
their time-honoured prejudices. I do not believe that even the fear of the 
economic collapse of the Union or the flight of international capital from 
the mining areas would seriously influence them. They are prepared to 
. remain backwood farmers dedicated to their duty, as they think, of saving 
white civilization. One can see nothing but civil war and chaos in that 
part of Africa and this is bound to haye its reflex action on the rest of 
the continent. The position of Great Britain in Kenya and in the Central 
African Federation is sufficiently difficult as it is. Extremists among the 
Africans will only be encouraged by an increasingly critical situation in 
-South Africa. The idea of a multi-racial State in those parts of the 
Commonwealth where European emigrants have come in will be attacked 
not only by those who want to see a form of Apartheid applied (and the 
South African Dutch have their supporters there) but also by the Africans 
who want to get rid of the white men altogether. The next year or so 
will decide which way things will go in these key colonies, Kenya and the 
Federation. 

Britain’s position is slowly weakening year by year. It is doubtful 
whether her long experience in administering her former colonies in Asia 
and Africa and her liberal policy of Dominion status and independence 
will bring her any direct return. Of one thing we can be sure: there is 
no gratitude in politics and the country that has the most money to dispense 
in assisting the former African colonies in their economic development, 
the United States, is the country that will acquire the most influence on 
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behalf of the West. All this, therefore, must indicate to Mr. Khrushchev 
that Africa is a continent where he can profit by the prejudice that still 
lingers and is best seen in the xenophobia of Egypt under Nasser against 
the ‘‘Western imperialists”. Though Nasser is becoming milder because 
he does not want Communism in Egypt, the same disillusionment has not 
yet spread to the rest of Africa. Therefore, the Russian Communtst may 
well feel that by the time another Summit Conference does meet, he may 
have advantages in Africa which he has not got now. 

The situation is rather different in Asia. During last year the Chinese 
invasion of Tibet and the aggressive Chinese action on the Himalayan 
frontiers has aroused public indignation in India. Even Mr. Nehru is 
finding it hard to find excuses for Chinese Communist imperialism. China 
is now in the stage of Communism that Russia was in under Stalin—a 
self-assertive and aggressive mood which aims at spreading its ideas beyond 
its frontiers by all means, including that of force. Most revolutions pass 
through this stage after the initial weakness is past. It happened in the 
French Revolution and one could say that the aggressiveness of Germany 
till recently was a phase of the revolution from above which took place 
when the Empire was founded in 1871. China is now in that stage and is 
assisted by the thousands of Chinese that live all over south-east Asia 
outside China. The only important force now opposing her is India with 
its ancient civilization and strong national consciousness. It seems that 
our long tutelage there has enabled the Indians to appreciate the Western 
way of life and so far she has remained loyal to it. AH indications are 
that it will strengthen as the Chinese Communists grow more aggressive. 
The scene of their activity in the last year has been Tibet. It was expected, 
of course, that any Chinese régime would seek to assert its sovereignty 
over Tibet. On the other hand, no Indian Government can be indifferent 
to the fate of that country. There are many Buddhists in India and there 
is much in common in the religious ideas and philosophy of both Hinduism 
and Buddhism. Although the Panchshila agreement of 1954 over Tibet 
recognized it as part of China, the other provisions of the treaty laid it 
down that both China and Tibet should recognize each other’s integrity. 
The violation of these provisions in March, 1959, was the first shock to 
India. It was followed by the expansion of Chinese armed forces and by 
road building on Indian territory in Leh of Ladakh, by which it appeared 
that China has annexed Indian territory in order to construct a strategic 
road in the high plateaux of the Karakorums to connect Tibet with South 
Sinkiang. It remains to be seen how far Russia is going to support China 
in her aggressive schemes in Asia. Up to now, Russia has been a restraining 
influence, but one cannot count on this. The West, however, can take 
heart in the fact that for the first time the new free and independent 
states of South and South East Asia seem thoroughly aroused at the 
Chinese Communist danger. 

Meanwhile, one can be sure that Khrushchev is not likely to abandon 
his policy of giving the Russian people an easier life than they have had 
in the past. Their standard of living is far below that of the people of 
Western Europe and America, especially in consumer goods. In capital 
goods construction, in armaments and scientific research, she is on a footing - 
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with the West and in some departments ahead. But if Russia is to get 
a more balanced economy and raise the standard of living of her people, 
she must have peace and a reduction in the burden of armaments. Russian 
agriculturé, too, is behind the West in efficiency and in production per 
man and per acre, and this is affecting Russia’s industrial development, 
which” has advanced at break-neck speed. It is here that the best hope 
lies that the collapse of the Summit will not mean a return to the cold 
war of Stalin’s day. We must look forward then to continued stalemate and 
we must hope that no fool will do anything fatal in the meantime. We 
can take heart in the fact that there is nothing new about all this. It has 
always been difficult to effect any settlement with Russia. In, 1853 the 
United States ambassador sent the following message to Washington: 
“The policy of Russia seems not to be based on settled principles or to 
be guided by any fixed landmarks. Expediency is the great test and what 
may be expedient today may be inexpedient tomorrow.” Britain is now 
playing a secondary rôle along with France in trying to make more 
amenable the relations between the two giants. The voluntary withdrawal 
of Great Britain as a colonial power from Asia and now gradually from 
Africa is leaving her in a somewhat isolated position. On the other hand, 
the consolidation of Europe is proceeding apace with the Common Market 
of the Six added to the iron, steel and coal communities. We have now to 
consider whether Commonwealth preference is so important as to keep us 
isolated from this European community. We have to consider whether 
the Commonwealth is not now mainly an organization of sentimental 
value but of decreasing economic advantage. Many of the Dominions are 
looking for new markets outside the Commonwealth. One Dominion is 
in danger of expulsion if it continues its racial policy. It is worth con- 
sidering if the seven countries which are in process of forming a low tariff 
area round Great Britain would not be well advised to come to some 
agreement with the Six to extend the free trade area to them or at least 
to form an extended low tariff area. Western Europe must become in- 
creasingly an economic and political unit and we are coming to the stage 
where we cannot afford to remain in isolation. 


M. Pures PRICE 


LOSS AND GAIN 


HE last three months constitute an exceptional record of trouble in 
almost every part of the world. The ousting of Syngman Rhee in 
Korea, the coup d’état in Turkey and the highly explosive situation 

in Japan have a strong anti-American character, and show that there 
seems to be something fundamentally wrong with the way Washington is 
handling some of its principal Asiatic allies. In all three countries the 
Western democracies, led by the U.S.A., have backed men and political 
systems which are no longer acceptable to their own people. What is 
surprising is not only the ease with which Rhee and Menderes have been 
overthrown, but also the almost indecent haste with which the West has 
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recognized their successors, -Taking Turkey, for instance, which is one 
of the cornerstones of Western defence, it may well be asked what 
assurance there is that General Cemal Gursel and his supporters will in 
the long run prove to be more democratic or stable than Menderes, who 
was so much honoured and relied upon by the Allies. In the case of 
Japan the question unavoidably arises whether her membership of the 
Western system of alliances can be considered safe. If not, the whole of 
this system, which it took Washington some 15 years to construct, will 
find itself in need of speedy and drastic revision indeed. Moreover, the 
U.S.A. is by no means alone in having trouble. Great Britain has difficulties 
enough over the growing tragedy in South Africa or with Kenya or with 
Cyprus. The Belgian Congo, which until recently seemed an exceptionally 
quiet part of the world, is now seething with unrest and recent develop- 
ments there have acquired a catastrophic character. For France there is 
no end to hostilities in Algeria, and this doleful list could be prolonged 
almost indefinitely. 

During the first three months of 1960, on the other hand, everything 
seemed to indicate a growing détente. On both sides of the iron curtain 
the leading men were carefully avoiding controversy or anything that might 
appear as provocative. The political travel season was at its height, and 
it was difficult to keep track of the seemingly incessant journeys of the 
modern statesmen-voyagers who flitted from capital to capital—or even 
from continent to continent-—-without any discoverable results. 

Perhaps in retrospect it is possible to say that this endless travelling 
constituted the real Summit discussions and that the Paris meeting could 
at best have been merely an anticlimax. If President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Khrushchev could not agree on anything when they were alone at 
Camp David, or again if General de Gaulle and the Russian were unable 
to establish any sort of common point of view during Mr. Khrushchev’s 
sojourn in France, how could the Summit meeting have achieved any 
positive results? The General very wisely pointed out during his 
triumphant pre-Summit visit to the U.S.A. that it was essential to avoid 
discussion of such subjects about which it was known from the start that 
no agreement was possible. Jt may well be asked whether there were, 
or are, any other subjects. 

The sad fact is that long before the date of the abortive Paris Conference 
: it had become quite clear to those who wished to see that there was not 
a single problem of real importance on which the Western world and 


Khrushchev could reach an amicable settlement. After all, the three main ° 


issues, namely Berlin, the future of Germany, and disarmament, are of 
vital importance to both sides and both of them had left the world in no 
doubt that they did not envisage changing anything in their respective 
positions. 

Short of an open row during the Paris Conference, the final communiqué 
would probably have announced that the four Powers had met, that they 
now understood each other’s point of view a little better and that they 
would meet again in due course to re-examine the situation. At best, the 
world might have expected a series of meaningless and frustrating Summit 
meetings for years to come. But it must also be said that the chances of 
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the first of such meetings being successful were not enhanced by the 
last-minute behaviour of the two main protagonists. President Eisenhower 
announced that he would not stay in Paris longer than a week, since he 
was planning a visit to Portugal, and this was hardly an indication that he 
or his àdvisers took the Summit very seriously. For his part, Khrushchev 
suddenly made a hostile and violent speech in Baku on April 25, making 
it quite clear that he intended to obtain satisfaction over Berlin or, failing 
that, to create a state of tension. The nature of his talk was reminiscent 
of the series of similar outbursts in the early months of 1959, before the 
era of détente began. The date of the Baku speech is important, since it 
was a mere few days before the U-2 story broke. Thus Khrushchev, 
too, was obviously no longer interested in. the Paris Conference, and had 
no compunction about preventing it from taking place when he came 
to Paris. 

The details of the subsequent developments are sufficiently recent history 
to require no re-statement here. But it is essential to bear in mind that, 
despite the Paris scandal and contrary to all appearances, the Summit 
meeting—or meetings—did actually take place over a period of several 
months, stretching from Khrushchev’s visit to America last autumn to 
his Paris visit in May, 1960. This Summit meeting, which included private 
conversations between all the leading men on both sides of the iron curtain, 
proved of no avail, and therefore the general disappointment over the 
Paris fiasco is somewhat unrealistic. 

This is not to say that the manner in which the Paris meeting was 
prevented from taking place is not most deplorable. The immediate results 
are obvious enough. There is a complete change in the international 
political climate, with tension and uncertainties everywhere. It is doubtful 
whether even Khrushchev feels as sure of himself as his provocative and 
vulgar speeches would indicate, and the mere fact that an American plane 
could fly as far as the Urals before it was brought down by some means 
or other must give him furiously to think. In all probability Russian 
rocketry is excellent and the various other weapons Moscow now has are 
of a high scientific quality. Nevertheless, even though the men at the 
Kremlin have known about American flights for four years, and apparently 
have traced the present U-2 ever since it crossed the Russian border, they 
could not do anything about it during the greater part of its journey. 
That they finally managed to get this U-2 down is certainly an achievement, 
but it is hardly likely that the plane was hit by a rocket and then came 

*down with most of its equipment undamaged—surely this would have been 

pulverized if the Soviet description were true, and the pilot would not 
have had time to use the parachute either. In his personal abuse of 
President Eisenhower and in his latest speeches, Khrushchev has reintro- 
duced the gutter jargon not heard any more since an almost forgotten 
era of the Bolshevik revolution. 

The Western allies are now faced with threats and pressure—not merely 
over Berlin—and the smaller members of the Western alliance, some 
neutrals and others, are likewise being menaced. Significantly enough the 
public in the Western countries refuses to take the situation too dramatic- 
ally, leaving all the worry and responsibility to Governments and 
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Parliaments and Heads of State. For these the present situation raises 
a lot of unpleasant questions and will force on them some hard decisions. 
To what extent, for instance, and at what level should talks with Russia 
be continued? Should economic and cultural exchanges be further 
encouraged? Even assuming that Khrushchev is as eager to avoid’ war as 
the Western Powers, quite obviously now both sides will speed up and 
expand their defence programmes. What shape is this increased rearma- 
ment going to take? What new monstrous scientific discoveries for the 
destruction of mankind are in the hands of either or both of the con- 
testants? For the West, there is also a question which may not embarrass 
the Soviets too much, namely that of the cost involved and how it is going 
to be finahced—provided always, of course, that nothing happens in the 
meantime. In the democracies there is, moreover, a political angle to all 
this, and here the impact of the latest change in Soviet-Western relations 
may bring about some very unexpected developments. General de Gaulle 
may be perfectly right in his recent statement that some day a very much 
wider Western alignment, going “from the Atlantic to the Urals”, may be 
envisaged. But who can measure the time necessary to achieve such a 
situation? And meanwhile, in most of the democracies, there are some 
more immediate problems. 

How will the present crisis affect the American elections, which take 
place on November 8? It is of course a ridiculous presumption on 
Khbrushchev’s part to want to influence America’s choice of President 
directly, but the Paris fiasco nevertheless is a factor that neither the party 
organizers nor even the electors can ignore. The U-2 affair, with its after- 
math, is bound to be an electoral issue in the campaign, which until now 
was curiously devoid of any issues of real importance. 

It is sometimes argued that the present situation is bound to impose 
greater unity on Europe’s democracies and that one of the results will be 
some form of understanding between the six countries of the Common 
Market and the seven members of E.F.T.A. It is true, of course, that 
in both these groups there are men who realize all the disadvantages and 
dangers of Western Europe being split in two rival trade blocs. It also 
appears that the United Kingdom, which for so long refused to believe 
in the Common Market as a reality and merely treated it as a French 
conspiracy, is now beginning to understand that not only has the Common 
Market come to stay, but that it possesses great political and economic 
power. So there is a certain tendency to re-examine this country’s original 
position and to explore some possibilities of accommodation. Some of 
Britain’s associates in the Outer Seven are nervous about this and fear 
that “‘perfidious Albion” may leave them in the lurch. But, for one thing, 
there is no reason to attribute such sinister motives to Mr. Macmillan and, 
for another thing, it could not be done even if this country were willing 
to accept a complete volte face. France, which is the leading member of 
the Common Market group, would certainly not be ready at this juncture 
to make the concessions she would probably have accepted if Britain had 
come in as a founder member from the start. Moreover, Britain cannot 
act alone, and neither Switzerland nor Sweden—the two most militant 
of the Outer Seven—would consider joining the Common Market as at 
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present constituted. But all this has little or nothing to do with the 


Summit fiasco, Despite all the pious professions of faith about the desira 
bility of co-operation or the dangers of a split, there is a long and tortuous 
road the Six and the Seven must travel before they can come to some 
practical’ results. 

When the Common Market was originally established, it was generally 
assumed that Germany would be its leading power, in view of the economic 
and political weakness of France and Italy, as well as the smallness of the 
Benelux countries. Things have turned out differently. Though Germany 
is still strong, she is far from a dominating position. Moreover, Dr. 
Adenauer is riot eternal and he has deliberately prevented the emergence 
of any qualified successor among his own followers. If some day the 
present Mayor of Berlin, the Socialist Willy Brandt, were to take over as 
Chancellor, the position of West Germany and of Berlin might undergo 
a very rapid change. On the other hand, both France and Italy have 
achieved a spectacular economic recovery, while Benelux—as a unit—can 
measure up to its other associates and is represented by some exceptionally 
able and dynamic men. Though Italy is in a state of a more or less 
permanent political crisis, her economy is doing admirably and she now 
has a gold and foreign currency reserve larger than that of Great Britain. 
Again, though General de Gaulle has enormous domestic political, social 
and administrative problems to face—even quite apart from the Algerian 
drama or France’s rapidly changing relations with her overseas territories— 
the nation’s economy is strong once again and some of the leading in- 
dustries have deservedly achieved world fame. Suffice it to mention that 
French Caravelle jet planes are now being bought by all the principal 
aviation companies and that the largest airplane constructors in the U.S.A., 
the Douglas Company, have acquired the Caravelle licence for manu- 
facture and distribution. This is a real triumph for France, which few 
people expected during the early pre-Common Market negotiations. 

Politics and economic policy have by no means the monopoly of inter- 
national “headaches” at the present moment. The progress of civil aviation 
is facing many countries with a new and most complicated problem, 
namely what kind of planes to buy and how to pay for them. A most 
striking example is “Capital Airlines”, a leading U.S. company, which had 
in recent years purchased a fleet of Viscount planes in England and which 
is now unable to pay for them. No doubt a way will be found to remedy 
the situation, but many European airlines are wondering what to do next. 
‘Competition is so hard that, to keep their clients and attract new ones, 
the companies must offer ever new inducements, and at the same time 
reduce fares and also flying hours. It is now possible to cross the 
Atlantic in a comfortable passenger jet plane in six and a half hours, but 
this requires a huge investment on the part of the companies. Since most 
of them use identical equipment, it is by the quality of their service or 
perquisites offered that they must appeal to their patrons. Thus “Swissair”, 
following a good Swiss catering tradition, have recently introduced a system 
which enables the passenger to order most exclusive à la carte meals in 
advance of his flight. “S.A.S.” (Scandinavian Airlines System) have 
established the function of a super steward whom they call “Maitre de 
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cabine” and who is to make passengers particularly comfortable. 
“K.L.M.”, who have always been outstanding for their efficiency and 
courtesy, are now adding small gifts and a variety of special services, 
which are much appreciated by their clients. i 
The mere mention of air transport helps to emphasize one of the reasons « 
why the public in the Western world remains relatively indifferent to the 
political situation. People are thinking of their holidays and of their 
personal problems which concern them much more than the state of world 
affairs. There is such a rich choice of vacation possibilities and there is 
also so much to be done before embarking on a vacation that all this 
requires plenty of thinking. Small wonder, then, that the public refuses 
to be stampeded by Khrushchev’s threats or by the shortcomings of their 
own freely-elected Governments. The first half-year of 1960 ends with 
plenty of worries for the politicians, economists, administrators and soldiers. 
But for private citizens the period of July-September happily means a 
period of rest and relaxation. After all, co-existence is bound to be 
maintained in some form or other and many more months must elapse 
before the full impact of the change in West-Soviet relations can be properly 
estimated or before private individuals begin to feel its effects. 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


ERHAPS no section of the stock market has shown in the last couple 

of years more remarkable gains than the television field. Of the 

new millionaires known to the Inland Revenue authorities in this 
country last year no less than three had interests connected with television. 
No other industry could show the same rate of profits. Nor were these 
millions made by any gentlemen in the B.B.C. They were made by the 
pioneers in Independent Television. Although they will never have it 
so good again, smaller fortunes are still to be made if smaller local 
television companies are allowed to offer their services on the air. And 
why not? Who would think that the world would not be the poorer if 
the local newspapers folded up, and there were no longer a. Staffordshire 
Sentinel or Birmingham Post? The same loyalty will doubtless come to 
attach to “our local” among the television stations. Technically all this, 
should soon be practicable. When the Third Channel for television be- 
comes fully available for operation, the chance for the smaller local 
companies will come. Instead of the B.B.C., as big monopolist, or even 
the present regional semi-monopolies, we shall have a large new measure 
of competition. And that is just what a democracy welcomes in the world 
of journalism. 

Nevertheless, this is not the whole story. The public campaign that 
preceded the legislation, under which the Independent Television Authority 
was set up, was a remarkable one. It was spear-headed by the Popular 
Television Association, under the presidency of Lord Derby. At the time 
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when it began its campaign the Labour Party was for the most part opposed 
to breaking the B.B.C. monopoly. The Conservative Party was divided, 
with many such as Lord Hailsham convinced that the B.B.C., cynosure 
of all eyes and ears, could scarcely be improved upon in its services to 
information, entertainment and culture. And the Gallup Polls showed a 
majority of the country opposed to change. Many of us did not like the 
B.B.C. in the rôle of the Prince of the Power of the Air. We thought the 
monopoly to be, in principle, unhealthy. We admitted that the B.B.C. was 
a registered national monument, but we did not feel it to be beyond 
improvement. After six months the Popular Television Association cam- 
paign had changed a popular poll majority against change into one in 
favour of change and new legislation. 

In the course of that campaign certain ideals were advocated and certain 
promises given. The Ford Foundation of America has spent sums, sub- 
stantial even for the Ford Foundation, in investigating what television 
can do for the advancement of education, The B.B.C. has done much, 
not least in connection with schools. But enquiries about whether more 
might not be done were met with the reply that there were “technical diffi- 
culties”. It was felt that under more vital and enterprising direction much 
more could be done. A pledge was made by the campaign to provide that 
enterprise. There is the extensive field of adult education, on which 
Scandinavian countries have done more than ourselves. The Labour 
Government of 1945 promised to do much here, but, as its Minister of 
Education, Ellen Wilkinson, well knew, even were the budget available, 
new tutors could not be provided over-night. What was required was 
the exploration of a new technique. The tutors could be effective as such, 
for much larger numbers, if top-class lecturers on the level of Huxley or 
Hogben taught their subjects at regular times for listeners and on estab- 
lished wave-lengths. Even more urgent has been the need for providing 
for those tens of thousands who, having left school, find that there are 
still simply not enough university or university college places for them 
to go on to the education to which their abilities entitle them. The poly- 
technics can do something, but very far from everything, here. What 
rather is required is the educational fervour which led to the foundation 
of the polytechnics. 

The new Channel Three provides us with the opportunity, which must 
not be lost. Whether or not the route is adopted of another ponderous 
Royal Commission, at least it is important that the Parliamentary debate, 
‘which will certainly take place, should be enlightened. Who is to control 
the new Channel? It has been suggested that all the cultural activities on 
television should now be handled by the B.B.C., as a public corporation; 
and that the entertainment field should be left to the new independent 
companies, But this would be to remove competition in precisely the more 
serious fields of influence on men’s minds, where it was earlier urged that 
competition was most important. It seems to rest on the proposition that 
“theres no money in culture’. It is, however, for this reason that it 
would be unwise to leave the educational and cultural fields, with all their 
promise, solely to commercial enterprise. It is indeed true that, in San 
Francisco and New York, businessmen have been found who have put 
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on the air programmes uninterrupted by advertisement, which have been 
sustained like clubs by subscriptions. And, be it added, this public- 
spirited venture has paid. It yet would be unsound to generalize from 
anything so exceptional. 

The answer lies in another quarter. It is to be hoped that, when this 
question arises soon for debate, Parliament will give it firmly. What is 
required is an autonomous system of educational broadcasting under a 
Corporation on which both the Ministry of Education and the Universities 
and Arts Council will be represented. With a wide mandate it should 
dominate Channel Three. It should own it. The new universities might 
become, as im North America, responsible for local stations. How, then, 
shall the Corporation pay its way? Here is the opening for private, and 
public, enterprise—even for industry and the trade unions or co-ops. 
The hours most valuable for educational purposes are not the hours that 
are commercially most in demand. It is these hours on the wave-length 
which should be sold to commercial users and contracting companies for 
cash down. So education would pay its way and commerce—as in 
Renaissance Florence—help maintain culture. What is more, one of the 
greatest educational ventures of our time, for the good of great masses 
of the population, would be launched in this island. 


GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 


GARVIN AND THE OBSERVER 


OUIS XIV was credited with the proud boast L'Etat c'est moi, and 
Garvin might have claimed with no Jess truth “I am The Observer”. 
He was the most celebrated British journalist of his time and the 
most influential of editors since Delane, the thunderer of The Times. I 
am old enough to remember his regular pronouncements Sunday by Sunday 
during the hectic years covered in this substantial volume. The American 
author* had a fine theme and has done it ample justice as part of a vast 
mass of skilfully and impartially utilized raw material. Here is the 
ebullient Irishman, the Macaulay of journalists with his eloquence fortified 
by wide knowledge of affairs, his personality shining through every article 
and every letter. “Most fanatics are anchored to a single idea” wrote his 
fellow-journalist, A. G. Gardiner, long ago, “Mr. Garvin is a fanatic one 
the wing.” No one has surpassed him in verbal and written fluency, and 
no one was ever more convinced of his omniscience and infallibility. In a 
word he was a superman. In Northcliffe’s words he possessed the sacred 
fire. 

Every superman—think of Bismarck, Clemenceau, Lloyd George and 
Churchill—says to himself in the old Roman formula Aut Caesar aut 
nullus. He demands not merely the first place but undivided and undis- 
puted responsibility. In the newspaper world power is very rarely unshared. 
A classic example of such sovereignty at the turn of the century was C. P. 
* Garvin and The Observer, 1908-1914. By A. M. Gollin. Oxford University Press, 45s. 
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Scott, proprietor of The Manchester Guardian. Another was Strachey of 
The Spectator. Both could do-exactly as they liked. Garvin never owned a 
paper, but for three years he and Northcliffe worked happily together, the 
former craving for a platform, the latter for political influence, Northcliffe 
supplying the finance and the lessons of his long experience and Garvin 
the màgic of his style and the glamour of his name. Between them they 
made the old and moribund paper which Northcliffe had rescued from 
penury and obscurity into a political force which for a brief period helped 
to make history. 

Garvin entered the Promised Land with abounding self-confidence, 
claiming that he know more of foreign affairs than anybody in this country 
except Chirol (of The Times). “They were my first passion atd deepest 
study for many years,” he wrote to the Chief, “and the tariff, financial and 
Imperial theories all branched off from the prolonged concern with foreign 
policy. Even social reform, in which I most ardently believe, is to me 
chiefly a means of making a stronger, better organized people more surely 
hold its own against exterior pressure. Of socialism, an the other hand, 
I am the deadly enemy. They tell me you tire of men and throw them 
over, and would tire of me and throw me over, In spite of all they say 
I am personally drawn to you, and your creative genius fills me with 
amazement. I have often dreamed, for hours of what might be done if I 
were your right hand. You might have a vast power and you have not 
got it. On my side, with many defects and inconsistencies, with a touch of a 
poet, the prophet and the wirepuller (for I know what politics are and must 
be) there is knowledge, experience yet unquenchable fire, courage incarnate, 
considerable command and entire sincerity. On yours—you say when 
Jo is gone where is the man?——you are the man. You can do through 
your newspaper if you like what no man could do through any other 
medium.” But would the two Caesars run in double harness for a longer 
span than a Hollywood marriage? 

For a few eventful years Garvin stood as close to the Conservative 
Opposition as Alfred Spender, of The Westminster Gazette, at the same 
moment to the Asquith Ministry. Readers of all parties turned eagerly to 
the leading articles in the rival organs to learn or to guess what was going 
on behind the scenes, what changes or crises might be at hand. Events 
played into the hands of the new editor, whose appointment coincided 
with a fierce quarrel in the navy between Admiral Fisher, who demanded 
concentration of our forces in home waters in reply to the growing challenge 

‘of the German High Sea fleet. Lord Charles Beresford, Commander in 
the Mediterranean, wished to show the flag, as we had always done, all 
over the world. Garvin was supplied by Fisher with inside information 
and became his bosom friend and mouthpiece in the impasse. Of course 
it was most improper but the old sea-dog loved a fight and fought with 
the gloves off. The Observer articles always filled him with ecstasy and 
he signed his letters with the words: “Yours till hell freezes.” The feud 
in naval circles was matched by a sharp conflict within the Cabinet and 
in the ranks of the vast Liberal majority, scores of members, of whom I 
was one, declining to support any increase in the Naval Estimates for 
1908-9. When Lord Tweedmouth, the harassed First Lord of the 
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` Admiralty, asked Garvin where his information came from, the editor 
declined to reply. It was scarcely necessary, for everyone knew or guessed. 
No one studied the leaders in The Observer with greater interest than 
Edward VII, an ardent believer in Fisher’s programme and in need of 
eight Dreadnoughts. After a sharp discussion in the Cabinet, tn which 
Lloyd George, Churchill and Harcourt led the opposition to Fisher’s 
demands, eight new battleships were added and Garvin felt that he had 
not lived in vain. He had reached the top of his profession in his first 
year in The Observer office as well as increasing the circulation. In this 
world, said Goethe, “there are few voices and many echoes.” Garvin 
was never an echo. 

The next major crisis was provided by Lloyd George’s Budget of 1909, 
which delighted the Liberals as much as it angered the Opposition and 
the big landowners, Rosebery among them. Garvin took a line of his own. 
While denouncing the Budget as the first step to Socialism, he urged his 
party to moderate their thunders against widely popular taxes on land 
values and to proclaim a rival policy of tariff reform as the only sure 
foundation of industrial prosperity, Empire integration and national 
strength. It was at this time that he established close contact with Sandars, 
the trusted private secretary of Balfour, Leader of the Opposition. The 
Budget had raised a far more important issue than the merits of the land 
taxes, for the Conservatives decided on its rejection by the House of Lords 
despite the tradition established in the seventeenth century that the control 
of finance was the exclusive prerogative of the elected Chamber. The 
Government promptly dissolved Parliament, but the verdict satisfied 
neither party. The Conservatives almost equalled the Liberals, who had 
to depend on the support of the Irish and Labour members. 

The Budget was returned to the upper House and became law, but its 
revolutionary action in rejecting a Finance Bill by the Liberals called for 
some equally drastic remedy. The two chief measures of the Government, 
the Education Bill and the Licensing Bill, had been wrecked by the upper 
House, which never dreamed of rejecting Conservative measures. How 
long, we Liberals asked, were we to continue ploughing the sands? The 
only possible answer was that the veto must be limited. But how? No 
measure could become law without the assent of both Houses, and who 
could expect the peers to clip their own wings? How else then could a 
Veto Bill reach the statute-book than by the creation of a sufficient number 
of peers to secure a majority? How many would be needed? Hundreds! 
Would the King consent? If so, would there remain any barrier against ° 
fundamental political and social changes which might be desired by the 
Government in office or by some future majority of the Left? Royal veto 
had gone long ago and non-single chamber government, hitherto un- 
dreamed of, loomed up. No responsible politicians in either camp felt 
happy and a few looked for a compromise. The sudden death of Edward 
VII encouraged the bridge-builders, for it was widely felt that it would 
be unfair to confront the new ruler with a first class constitutional crisis 
involving the royal prerogative. Garvin was not the first to think of a 
Truce of God, as he phrased it, but he was the first to propose it in the 
press, and it was his pleading in The Observer which brought the scheme 
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into the centre of the political arena. Loving spacious horizons and 
possessing a lively imagination, he threw himself with his usual zeal into 
the plan of a constitutional conference between the leaders of both parties. 
Four representatives of each met throughout the summer months, 22 times 
in all, surveying in friendly talk the main issues dividing the two camps. 
The gulf proved too wide and the exchanges ended when a plan to solve 
the Irish problem by a federal system for the British Isles of Home Rule 
all round proved unacceptable to both sides and to the Irish M.P.s at 
Westminster. That Garvin had played a leading part in the discussions 
was recognized on all sides, for he had been in close contact with Balfour, 
Austen Chamberlain, Lloyd George and other protagonists. His plan had 
failed, but his prestige as a constructive thinker was enhanced. Stead 
saluted him as the Disraeli of the Conservative Party. 

What course was the Opposition to pursue after the breakdown of the 
Constitutional Conference with its sequel, a General Election? Everyone 
admitted that Lancashire could not be won while food taxes remained in 
the programme, and in the close balance of parties the Lancashire vote 
might turn the scale. “Drop food taxes” was the advice received from 
almost all quarters except Birmingham, where Joseph Chamberlain and 
his son Austen declined to haul down the flag. In this dilemma Garvin 
came forward with a plan to unite the warring factions: let tariff reform 
be the subject of a referendum. The idea was approved and proclaimed 
by the two leaders, Balfour and Lansdowne, who had never been keen 
protectionists, while Austen Chamberlain declared himself broken-hearted 
at the surrender to electoral expediency. It was a triumph for Garvin, 
who was described in the Liberal press as the real leader of the Conservative 
Party. The December election left the balance of parties in Parliament 
unchanged, the Liberal-Irish-Labour coalition still in office. Without the 
referendum pledge the result would have been worse for the Conservatives, 
for a few gains in Lancashire balanced losses in London. 

Garvin had not only made The Observer the most influential political 
organ in England. He had also turned a large deficit into a modest profit, 
and he now claimed a larger salary as his reward. Though Northcliffe fully 
recognized the editor’s incomparable services, he was annoyed by his 
financial demand, and a sharp disagreement about imperial preference 
with The Observer and The Daily Mail pulling in different directions. The 
situation could not continue, and Northcliffe, who was much more inter- 
ested in The Times than in The Observer, gave Garvin three weeks to 
-find a purchaser for the paper if he could. The Astor family bought the 
- “Northcliffe shares and the two supermen parted in peace. In the words 
of the author, the break reflected credit on both. 

Garvin had broken with Northcliffe, and now he was to break with 
Balfour. After victory in both elections of 1910 and the passage of the 
Budget, and the veto of the hereditary House by the Parliament Bill, 
Asquith had secured the assent of the King to the creation of sufficient 
peers in case of need to pass the measure. So what was the opposition to 
do? Balfour consulted Garvin and received the advice to force the creation 
of peers rather than tamely surrender. It was a difficult decision for the 
Conservative leaders, but after mature reflection they recommended the 
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upper House to avoid being swamped and its dignity Impaired by the 
creation of hundreds of peers. Their attitude infuriated the so-called die- 
hards of their party, and the Veto Bill was only carried in the upper 
House by a narrow majority with the aid of some of the bishops and a 
few Conservative peers. The die-hards never forgave the vetéran Con- 
servative leader and the cry “Balfour must go” (B.M.G.) echoed through 
the lobbies. Garvin lost faith in the old chief, refused to lead his troops 
into action and wished for Austen Chamberlain as successor. Had he 
_ been chosen, the dynamic editor would doubtless have retained his unique 
position in the press and the party. Austen, however, was too identified 
with the food taxes and the choice fell on Bonar Law, who never requested 
Garvin’s advice. The noonday of The Observer and its editor was over, 
and Garvin played no decisive part in the struggle about Home Rule 
which during the turning last two years of peace brought Ireland within 
sight of civil war. The story ends with a clash of arms in 1914. Never 
again was he in any sense a maker of history, and in the inter-war years 
he almost ceased to count. 
G. P. Goocr 


CO-OPERATION WITHOUT COLLECTIVE. FARMING 


HESE terms are used in the strictly non-political sense. The un- 
T prejudiced cannot but be excited by the drive to better things going 
on all over the world. Yet there is a basic aspect to it all which can 
present a most obdurate problem. Whatever their political or industrial 
aspirations, the economic basis of most of the countries .now growing into 
independence is—agriculture. Unfortunately, compared with the most 
advanced farming to be found in the Commonwealth, this agriculture is 
often of a very primitive kind. An administration faced with the task of 
improving agriculture may face also all sorts of difficulties; religious, 
traditional, and not the least of these, legally established patterns of 
“fragmentization’’. There are two solutions. There is the clean sweep and 
the compulsory collective farm, with all the upheaval, the resentments, 
the risk of long-drawn resistiveness it may entail. The other is to search 
for a means by which co-operation may be achieved, without too much 
interference with established patterns. 

It may be surprising to learn that until quite PIN Great Britain 
has had problems of a similar kind. Until 1955, real agricultural progress 
was greatest upon the large farms which could afford the most effective 
machinery. These, used only at times for a few weeks in the year, were to 
the small man an expensive luxury, resulting in his being dependent upon 
the outside contractor, or where he could not afford this, doing the best 
he could with antiquated and out-dated machinery, sometimes half a 
century old. 
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Two-thirds of British farming was, and still is, in the small man’s hands. 
The idea of a system of collective farming was unthinkable, due mainly to 
the smaller man’s outlook: Farming is his life; he is in it to make a living 
certainly, but he is also in it because he is a rural individualist whose 
dearest Wish is to be independent, managing his own affairs. Until recently 
he has*regarded borrowing capital as something “not done”. Only within 
the past two or three years does he show signs of awakening to the possi- 
bilities of using cheap sources of capital available to him, sources which 
have immensely benefited larger and possibly more business-like farmers 
for years. Yet, with his profit becoming increasingly hard to come by, 
it has been for a long time obvious that he would do better by co-operation, 
rather than by contriving to exist as part of a society of minutely-divided 
individualists. The problem was faced by a North Hampshire farmer, 
. A. R. L. Aylward of Farringdon, who, with some other prominent men 
in British agricultural affairs, evolved a scheme by which this co-operation 
could be achieved without any interference with one’s personal integrity 
and ambitions. It was put to the National Farmers’ Union, and the result 
was that in 1955 a movement called ‘Farmers’ Machinery Syndicates” was 
born. It began in the County of Hampshire, and its financial arrangements 
are here outlined. 

A credit company, formed by the executive of the Hampshire branch of 
the National Farmers’ Union, called Syndicates Credits Ltd., was instituted, 
working along the lines advised by Barclay’s Bank. Its function was to 
obtain a loan for any jointly and severally ‘“‘credit-worthy” syndicates of 
two farmers upwards, up to 80 per cent of the cost of machinery they 
wished to buy and share. There were obvious precautions: the machines 
would set a limit upon the number sharing them, since to overwork them 
would defeat the object of the movement. The loan would be paid off in 
four or five years, in six-monthly instalments, at an interest rate payable 
only on amounts. outstanding. One per cent of the total loan would be 
charged to help cover administrative costs. There would be a “once and 
for all” levy of £2 from each member, to cover legal work and printing. 
A Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries example is that of three members 
wishing to buy-and.share an implement costing £500. Their full expenses 
would be, -apart from the 20 per cent down paid by the members on 
delivery, one per cent of 80 per cent of £500, plus £2 per head levy— 
total £10. 


Repayment of loan, and shares in the payment of the 20 per cent down, 
is left for the syndicates to decide among themselves. A typical example 
is that of basing payments upon units of one per 20 acres. Supposing 
four farmers combined to buy and share a combine harvester. Their 
cereal acreages are say 60, 45, 50 and 25. On the above principle, their 
payments would be based upon the units of 3, 24, 24 and 14. 

The all-important business of sharing is, of course, the factor by which 
the system stands or falls. The operations of the syndicate must be under- 
stood before beginning, and it is usual to meet and form definite rules 
about it. It cannot work without good neighbourliness. The obvious 
question is: supposing a member with a small acreage requires the machine 
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` at the same time as a large farmer member? The position need not arise. 


Mixed syndicatés consisting of large and small farmer members meet to 
plan their operations as one large productive area, and work the machines 
accordingly. With understanding between each other, the syndicate is then 
in exactly the same position as the large farmer with similar acreages and 
similar machines. The easiest managed syndicates are, of cours, those 
in which all the members are small, for then no one man requires a 
machine for a long enough period to inconvenience other members, and 
they generally pay equal shares. Few rules are then necessary, except 
perhaps where members are sharing harvesting or other seasonal machinery. 
Again, understanding and good neighbourliness is the basis of sharing. 
The advantages to the small farmer, especially, are very considerable 
indeed, He is in ownership of modern machinery which as an individual 
he might not be able to afford. If he could, he obtains the machine for 
a fraction of its real cost. This of course releases capital for other 
developments. 


The most striking advantages are financial—cost of operations show, 
on average, only half that demanded by the outside operator, or two-thirds 
of that incurred by hiring machinery. One syndicate harvested 207 acres 
of cereals at a cost, including depreciation, of £382. The outside operator’s 
estimate was £724 10s. A sprayer covered 128 acres for £372: contractor’s 
charge, £692. This very considerable saving is of immense value to small 
farmer members for further individual farm development. Nor is this all. 
Dealers must by contract inspect and report on machines at six-monthly 
intervals, throughout the period of repayment. At the end of the period, 
therefore, farmers own still first-class machines. These fetch very good 
second-hand prices, but more usually are traded in for even more up-to- 
date equipment. One syndicate bought a combine harvester for £1,505, and 
after four years’ use sold it for £1,000, thereby nearly wiping out the 
heaviest item on their expense sheets—depreciation. 

The movement has grown to 65 syndicates, ranging in niembership from 
two to 18 farmers, and is expected to reach a hundred syndicates by the 
end of this summer. No less than 18 counties have at the time of writing 
registered similar credit companies. This is a scheme in which a small 
farmer can co-operate with his larger farmer neighbour, and still retain 
his own individuality and identity. He can use the most modern machinery 
as and when necessary, and his operations are immensely reduced in cost. 
So he improves his buildings, and buys more stock. Estate owners are 
very much alive to the possibilities. Says Maldwin Drummond, of the 
Cadland Estate, Fawley, in Hampshire: “I encourage syndicates among 
my tenant farmers—and join them myself. Their saving not only enables 
them to improve the value of the farms, but I use my own personal saving 
in meeting my commitments to the tenants, and to improve the estate 
generally.” The overall result is that, as the movement spreads, more 
up-to-date machinery than ever before is at work on our farms. It might 
well be that it is worth a thorough examination by countries whose agri- 
culture shows similar established patterns of “fragmentization’’. 


Norman L. GOODLAND 


367 
TARIFF BARGAINING 


S Western European countries have moved towards currency con- 

vertibility, under their General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

obligations, they have been obliged to abandon discriminatory trade 
policies, notably against dollar exports. Consequently, quantitative restric- 
tions on trade, exercised through quotas and exchange control, have ceased 
to be the primary barrier to freer trade and the tariff has re-emerged as 
the main hindrance. Furthermore, concurrent with this development, 
there have been indications that a more involved form of tariff structure 
was being adopted by a number of countries, not least by those States 
within the Commonwealth. 


As a recent example, when the Government of Australia announced 
that higher tariffs were to be placed on imported textiles in order to 
protect their local industry, the envisaged flat rate increase brought pro- 
tests. The higher duty, it was argued, would have secured its objective 
of keeping out low priced Asian cloths, but exports of higher priced 
Lancashire goods would have also been severely curtailed, and this was 
not the primary intention. Accordingly, under the new tariff structure, 
the British preferential rate is 2s. 6d per square yard, less 15 per cent, 
with a minimum of Is. 6d, while the Most Favoured Rule is 2s. 84d per 
square yard, less 15 per cent, with a minimum of 1s. 84d. On a fabric 
costing 80d or more per square yard, the duty remains at 1s. 6d, but for 
each fall of .10d in the value of a cloth a rise of 14d in duty results. Thus 
a British fabric costing 40d per square yard pays a duty equivalent to 
56 per cent, while a Japanese fabric costing, say, 10d per square yard 
pays the equivalent of 310 per cent. In effect then, British exporters stand 
to gain from the preference afforded them under the new tariff vis-a-vis 
other foreign traders competing in the Australian market, albeit noted that 
the tariff, in practice, means that the Dominion Government is going to 
drown these foreign traders in 10 feet of water and British competitors 
in five feet. 

A critical round of world-wide tariff talks under the auspices of the 
G.A.T.T. are scheduled. These negotiations will be the most difficult ever 
attempted by the 39 members of the Agreement in view of the new found 
importance of the tariff coupled with the fact that past negotiations have 
squeezed a fair amount of the water out of national tariffs. Further re- 
ductions will have a greater impact than hitherto and many an exposed 
business nerve is threatened with hurt. A fact, of course, which is going 
to touch off a sustained bout of tariff lobbying and log rolling. Mean- 
while it is nearly impossible to get the Government to look at any appli- 
cations for a tariff reduction as the following will instance. A recent 
suggestion in the House of Commons by the Liberal Member for Bolton 
West, Mr. Arthur F. Holt, that the 334 per cent import duty on tyres 
should be removed in view of the report of the Monopolies Commission 
was rejected. The reason given by the President of the Board of Trade 
was that here was a tariff which could be used as a bargaining weapon. 
Such an answer was to be expected, incidentally, for as any regular reader 
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of Hansard well knows, this protectionist sophism is part of the Ministry’s 
stock-in-trade when replying to Free Traders. 

The fallacy underlying the reasoning that we need a tariff as a bargaining 
weapon to secure as large markets for our exports as possible on the 
basis of fair give-and-take is readily exposed however. The fact is that 
the advantage which a policy of freedom possesses over one of protection 
does not, and never has been believed to, depend upon its being recipro- 
cated. Agreed, the high customs duties of other countries inflict an injury 
upon us because they put a check on exchange; this burden upon the 
outward branch of our foreign trade diminishes both our imports and our 
exports. But for this country then to raise tariffs, albeit temporarily, would 
add a further burden upon the inward branch of trade and both branches 
would be diminished still further. Additionally, it should be noted, one 
finds that these temporary bargaining tariffs swiftly assume a permanence 
for they stimulate the development of vested interests which trenchantly 
resist their removal when it is sought to reach a quid pro quo tariff 
arrangement with a foreign State. 

The G.A.T.T. talks will be important, of course, for reasons apart from 
the proposed world-wide negotiations for a general round of tariff barrier 
reductions. Indeed, there will be three other significant features to be 
noted. First, the world is about to be given a chance to establish a working 
arrangement with the European Common Market countries. And, in this 
connection, the evidence suggests that the “Six” are not going to reduce their 
common tariff which is generally high, on most items, incidentally, against 
outsiders, unless they get very substantial concessions in return. Secondly, 
it is proposed that a realistic approach should be made towards the 
problems created for international trade by national protectionism in the 
field of agricultural and food products. This, it may be noted, is due to 
the fact that there is a growing recognition of the fact that the present 
system is wasteful and uneconomic in its use of resources and impairs the 
prospects for an expansion in world trade based upon comparative costs 
and efficiencies. Finally, there is a growing awareness that underdeveloped 
countries are gradually increasing their own output and are knocking 
insistently at the tariff doors of the industrial nations. Merely for the 
G.A.T.T. to establish such a programme, however, is one thing; to carry 
it out will be quite another matter. : 

í Lynpon H. Jones 


BATTLE OF THE BALTIC PORTS 


ASTERN Germany’s Communist régime is currently engaged in a 
major effort to put its new, separate flag on the high seas in a big 
way. Shipyard construction, port development and shipbuilding all 

have been given top priority in the economic planning of the Grotewohl 
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Government. All this is part of a concerted drive by Soviet Bloc. countries 
to undercut Hamburg’s traditional supremacy in North European shipping 
and also to take a slice of Copenhagen’s maritime cake in the process. 
Along with the “German Democratic Republic”, Poland is pushing ahead in 
this field, while Czechoslovakia is helping both these Communist sister 
nations by -re-routing as much as possible of her overseas commerce from 
the old-established Albe River outlet via Hamburg to East German and 
Polish ports. While the actual amount of this realignment in shipping may 
not yet be very great, the trend is being watched with rising concern in 
Hamburg shipping and Government circles. For Central Europe’s tradi- 
tional gateway to the Atlantic may come to suffer grievously from it. 


Here are some pertinent figures to illustrate this development: ship- 
ments emanating from, or destined for Czechoslovakia by way of Hamburg 
have declined steadily from 1.1 million tons-in 1957 to one million in 
1958 and 825,000 tons in 1959. On the other hand, Eastern Germany’s 
overseas trade via Hamburg dropped from 1.8 million tons in 1956 to 
1.4 million in 1957 and one million tons in 1958, then increased slightly 
again to 1.2 million tons in 1959. In the same period the shipping turnover 
of the three major Polish seaports expanded from 14,215,000 tons in 
1957 to 16,936,000 tons in 1958 (thereof: Danzig, 5,363,000; Gdynia, 
5,237,000 and Stettin, 6,336,000 tons) and to 18,500,000 tons in 1959. This 
increase was due in large measure to systematic diversion of Czechoslovak, 
East German and Hungarian shipments from Hamburg to the said Polish 
ports under the co-ordinated Soviet Bloc planning known at COMECON. 

Potentially even more serious than this Polish competition is the forcible 
development, by the East German régime, of the formerly somnolent 
Mecklenburg harbours of Wismar, Rostock and Stralsund. Before the last 
war all three together had an annual turnover of only 780,000 tons, which 
consisted chiefly of indigenous goods of the Baltic area, such as grain, 
timber, stones, etc. By 1958, however, the combined volume of goods in 
transit through these ports had risen to 3,262,000 tons, of which Wismar 
accounted for 1,696,000 and Rostock for 901,000, while Stralsund came 
last with 665,800 tons. If 1959 target figures were reached, the total turn- 
over for this year will have been 4,200,000 tons. 

All this is only a beginning. For, since 1957, a most ambitious 
scheme is afoot that aims at nothing less than to dispute Hamburg’s pre- 
eminence as Northern Europe’s leading shipping centre by developing 
Rostock into a rival—and Communist-controlled—“‘gateway to the world”. 
This enterprise has all the earmarks of an artificial creation, dictated by 
strategic and political rather than by economic considerations. Indeed, 
the plan to expand Rostock from a Baltic harbour of purely local 
importance into a major international shipping centre took shape on the 
heels of an inspection, in 1957, by the Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas 
Mikoyan. Here in Hamburg, well-informed shipping men are convinced 
that the forced development of Rostock sprang from a Russian rather than 
an East German initiative and that it is being financed directly with Soviet 
funds. 

Rostock is not naturally suited for its intended rôle as a Central 
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European “gateway to the world”. Unlike Hamburg, which for centuries 
has relied on the great Elbe River to carry goods back and forth all the 
way across Germany and far into Bohemia, Rostock lies at the mouth of a 
small stream, the Warnow, which cannot be navigated by large vessels. 
Hence the bulk of the shipments through Rostock must be transferred 
there to trucks’or railroad freight cars. This is an uneconomic protedure 
and far more costly than shipping. via Hamburg—but who in the Soviet 
orbit ever cared about such considerations if the weight of political and 
strategic argument was on the other side? East Germany’s big new over- 
seas shipping centre is to arise about halfway between the city of Rostock 
and the Baltic resort town of Warnemuende (“Mouth of the Warnow’’), 


` some nine miles to the north. Between these two points the Warnow forms 


a sort of lagoon called “Breitling”. On the southern bank of this water 
body, at the village of Petersdorf (about four miles north of Rostock), 
two large water basins are under construction with docks capable ..of 
accommodating seagoing vessels of up to 10,000 gross tons, for the time 
being. Upon completion of the first stage of this port development, the 
first 10,000-ton ships are due to dock at the “Rostock Overseas Port” 
immediately. 

At the end of the third stage of construction, in 1968, the new port is 
expected to accommodate vessels of up to 28,000 gross tons, after the 
harbour channel has been deepened from 31 to 36 feet. According to the 
timetable set by the East German planners, the new overseas port will 
handle a steadily growing volume of cargo, as follows: 1960, 2.8 million 
tons; 1962, 3.7 million; 1963, 4.6.; 1964, 6.1; 1965, 6.9; and 1967, 
15,000,000 tons. If the last target figure is actually reached, Rostock, in 
seven years, will have supplanted Copenhagen as the number two port of 
Northern Europe, for the latter’s annual volume of about 12 million tons 
is not expected to increase materially in coming years. 

Ultimately the East Germans hope to make Rostock into a port with 
an annual turnover of 20,000,000 tons, which would bring it into roughly 
the same class as Hamburg, where 29.1 million tons were handled in 1959. 
Hamburg shipping men, however, decry these targets as fantastic; they 
think that if Rostock ever gets in reach of an annual turnover of six million 
tons, it will be doing fine. Danish shipping men, by contrast, are not so 
confident that ‘the East Germans cannot do it. One of Copenhagen’s 
leading- dailies, Politiken, recently devoted considerable space to East 
Germany’s “Baltic expansion” and expressed concern over what this might 
do to Danish trade. In Politiken’s view, the port of Copenhagen may come 
to suffer doubly as a result of the Rostock scheme, for a hard-pressed 
Hamburg would be likely to try to get some of its own back by snatching, 
in its turn, some of Copenhagen’s overseas shipping. 

East Germany’s other two major harbours, Wismar and Stralsund, are 
also due for expansion, though on a much more modest scale. The overall 
plan is to raise the cargo-handling capacity of these three ports to 7.5 
million tons in 1960 and 11.2 million tons in 1965. Originally Wismar had 
been intended to become East Germany’s “overseas port”, but its un- 
favourable location proved too big an obstacle to overcome. Stralsund, 
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which at present handles only ships of up to 2,000 deadweight tons, also 
was out of the question. That left only Rostock, as the best of three poor 
choices. For Rostock, too, lacks the, network of inland waterways that is. 
indispensable for the making of a great port. Ambitious plans to connect 
Rostock with the Elbe River, and even with Berlin, by means of a far- 
flung network of canals, have had to be abandoned because of insuperable 
technical and financial difficulties. An east-west canal to Stralsund is in 
the making, and will forge a link with Oder shipping, but it will at best 
be able to take off only a fraction of the cargo Rostock expects to handle 
a few years hence. The bulk of it will have to continue by road or by 
rail. For this reason the West Germans, who look upon the whole scheme . 
with understandable scorn, have dubbed Greater Rostock a “Hafen ohne 
Hinterland” (Harbour without Hinterland). oS 


One thing is sure: it is a costly undertaking that is expected to swallow 
about one billion “East Marks”, as compared with 500 million “West 
Marks” that have been spent on the rehabilitation and expansion of the 
Port of Hamburg since the war (not counting private investments of about 
the same size). To this the East Germans reply: “Nevertheless, it is worth 
it, for we shall save a lot of foreign currency that way.” Indeed, according 
to an authoritative East German journal, “our republic has been spending 
about 800 million roubles a year—mostly in dollars and pounds—on the 
chartering of foreign ships and on transit charges in foreign ports.” By way 
of illustration, this paper reported that “it costs us 70,000 dollars to import 
2,000 tons of Egyptian cotton via Hamburg!” 


Hand in hand with this port development goes an equally determined 
expansion of existing shipyard facilities and of the merchant fleet under 
the East German flag. In both respects impressive results have been 
i ong the vast stretch 
. only one major ship- 





of Baltic shoreline now controlled by_th 
yard, the Neptun Werft of Rostock, \wht 
cent of German shipbuilding. Today, by contrast, five large shipyards 
are in operation in the same area, whi gether turn out about 25 per 
cent of all ships built in Germany. Ndt-only shipyards, moles, docks and 
other port facilities are being expa in East Germany, but the merchant 
fleet is growing fast too As.recen s five years ago Eastern Germany’s 
entire merchant maring consi§jted\of one seagoing freighter, the 4,500-ton 
(dwt.) Rostock. Today it iséomp sed of 40 ships, aggregating more than 
200,000 deadweight tans\ By the end of 1960 total tonnage under the 
East German flag is expedted to reach 263,500 dwt. and at the end of the 
current Seven-Year-Plan, ta 1965, it is to be 480,000 deadweight tons. 
Eastern Germany’s Statesowned shipping company, the “Deutsche 
Seereederei”, already operates regular freight services to the Soviet Union, 
Albania, the U.A.R., Finland and the Low Countries. Others are to be 
added in the near future, as East Germany’s bid for maritime importance 
is pushed further ahead. 















JOACHIM JOESTEN 
Hamburg. 
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N May, 1954, I was crossing an Alexandria square. It was during the 
dramatic Neguib-Nasser crises, and the populace were plainly be- 
wildered, wondering which personality was to focus the new Egypt 

for them. There was a lad selling children’s balloons. Some of the khlown- 
up samples had a motif stamped upon them; was it Donald Duck or a 
cowboy hero upon the pleasant blobs of colour waving lightly in the 
breeze? On nearer inspection, the features clarified to the smile and 
forceful nose’ of Gamal Abdel Nasser. Someone at least had decided whom 
to back, and it was not long before public events, as well as children’s 
balloons, showed whose star was in the ascendant. That was six years ago 
and Nasser is still in command. The purpose of this article is not to re- 
capitulate events but to try to evaluate the present position of the United 
Arab Republic in today’s clash of ideologies. As is well-known there was 
a change in the Soviet approach to Egypt in the middle ’fifties—a change 
from indifference or criticism, to support and tolerance of anti-Communist 
expressions. This attitude paved the way for President Nasser’s concept 
of “positive neutralism”, that is, being pro-East and pro-West but anti- 
Communistic and anti-imperialistic. Some may think it an exaggeration to 
say that Nasser has been in any way pro-Western since Suez, but close 
observers can point, time and again, to expressions of his conditional 
friendship. Let one suffice here: a cartoon in the Cairo press in which 
Nasser is shown as a jovial innkeeper. He holds a welcoming hand to Mr. 
Macmillan, who approaches the door asking if there is room for him 
within. “Certainly there is room,” says Nasser, “but I’m afraid you'll 
have to leave your dog behind.” It is a ferocious bulldog labelled “‘zones 
of influence”. 

The pertinent question about “‘positive neutralism” is this: can it be 
called an ideology? Communists know that they have one—an idea that 
dominates the whole of a person, his motives, his thinking, his living, 
which involves a strategy to get others to live the same way. Communists fear 
but one thing. That is another global ideology, which is superior to theirs. 
Here is the crux of the matter. George Dimitrov, when Secretary-General 
of the Communist International, said in his speech to its Seventh Congress: 
“We are sometimes accused of departing from our Communist principles. 
We should not be . . . disciples of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, if we 
were not capable of completely altering our tactics and our mode of action 
as circumstances may dictate. But all the ins and outs of our tactics are 
directed to a single end-—the world revolution.” Because they have an 
ideology they can take the initiative. They can play the tune. The present 
tune is a merry jig called “‘Co-existence through Culture and Trade”, by 
which nations are to dance their way to domination. Are the leaders of 
the United Arab Republic beginning to sense this? Do they feel a current 
that could suck them involuntarily into something feared and disliked. 
Tf that is so then Nasser and his colleagues are ideologically ahead of 
most Western countries who are in process of swallowing the co-existence 
and trade line. 

There are certainly leaders and people in Egypt who are ready to speak 
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out on - Communism, besides the President himself. Among them is the 
Director General of the Cultural Department of al-Azhar, the ancient 
university which teaches Islamic subjects to some 22,000 students from 
many lands. He declared that Communism was “‘the deadliest plague that 
ever affitcted the human race”. Publications issued by the Russian Embassy 
in Cairo have been banned because “‘they would pollute the university and 
offend our students”. The Director said that Moslem and Christian authors 
should devote themselves to explaining the dangers of atheism and Com- 
munism and refrain from criticizing each other’s religion. A number of 
Egyptians known to the writer have expressed themselves forcibly after 
official visits to Russia and Poland: “You cannot breathe freely till you get 
away.” “They are not sincere, they are hoodwinking us.” In the meantime 
leaders and people are pouring ali they know into their concept of Arab 
Nationalism. This has a deep emotional appeal, but it is practised as well 
as proclaimed and this means more than heady words. Anyone who follows 
a good, illustrated paper from Cairo, such as the weekly Mussawar, cannot 
but come to this conclusion. The spread of education and co-operation, 
the interest of peasant men and women in their country, the alert new 
industrial worker are all depicted there. Their enthusiasm and pride of 
achievement are unmistakable. Yet Russian technical helpers still feature 
in articles and photos; the experts at work on the High Dam with their 
families are a matter of great interest, so is the Aswan book-shop full of 
Chinese propaganda in Arabic. A glance at the contents of some literary 
magazines show numerous articles translated from the Russian. Singing 
and dancing troupes from Georgia, Soviet Armenia and Yugoslavia have 


given high-class performances recently, to mention just a few of the cultural 
invasions. 


For all their “stringless” aid and apparent indifference to Nasser’s anti- 
Communist gestures, world Communism is fighting an intense battle for 
domination of the United Arab Republic. Mr. Laqueur, in his book, The 
Soviet Union and the Middle East, writes of E. M. Zukov’s opinion 
expressed in 1957: “At the present time the anti-imperialist movement in 
Asia and the Middle East was led by parties and groups very far removed 
from Communism . . . But for the Marxist-Leninist [says Zukov] ‘what 
matters is not so much the subjective tendency, as the objective con- 
sequences of those actions and their real historic importance.’ In other 
words, no Communist should be put off by the insistence of national leaders 
that their movements were ‘integral nationalist’ and that they would follow 
their own independent way. The Communist assumption was that the 
logic of events would gradually propel these national movements towards 
‘Popular Democracy’ though their leaders did not want it and had never 
envisaged such a development.” A vital but unpalatable truth is that 
every word of the above is as true in essence for Britain today as it is for 
Asia and the Middle East. Therein is great danger but also great hope, 
if it is once grasped, because we are not then in a position to point the 
finger, to be didactic or to preach. What we can say to Nasser is that 
he and we now face a common problem and the only sensible course is 
to face it together. Communism understands ideology, has a self-stated 
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aim of world domination, and fears but one thing—the emergence of a 
superior ideology, thought out and above all lived out in the lives of 
ordinary men and leaders in the so-called’ free and so-called neutral nations. 
The U.A.R. and the U.K. need each other here and now, and, unless the 
signs of the times are grossly misleading, will need each other stillemore in 
the future. o ‘ ° 

The Arab World and the West could take this ideological initiative 
together, learning in equal partnership as they proceed. Generous, sincere 
and sustained friendship is immeasurably important, but it is not the whole 
answer. Without an overarching alternative to Communism, friendship can 
degenerate into well-meaning overtures mutually given but misunderstood, 
or understood but irrelevant. It will take grace, courage and sincerity to 
begin. Yet grace, courage and sincerity are likely to breed their kind, just 
as recriminations breed theirs. If a new understanding were to be born 
between the United Kingdom and the United Arab Republic it could-be 
a pattern for twisted relationships the world over. The Moral Re-armament 
manifesto, “Ideology and Co-existence” speaks thus: “There are two 
ideologies bidding for the world. One is Moral Re-armament that believes 
that God’s mind should control the world through human nature that 
has been changed; the other is Communism, that believes that man’s mind 
should control the world through human nature that has been exploited. 
One or the other must win. . . William Penn put the alternative of Moral 
Re-armament or Communism clearly when he said: ‘Men must choose to 
be governed by God or they condemn themselves to be ruled by tyrants.’ ”’ 
The United Arab Republic and the United Kingdom both have a vital 
part to play in this fundamental issue. 

Mary ROWLATT 


SOUTH SLESVIG IN 1969: I 


HE ninth of April this year was the 20th anniversary of the invasion 
of Denmark by German troops, and during that month the Danish 
newspapers were recalling this sad event. At four o’clock of the 

morning the German Ambassador at Copenhagen woke up the Danish 
Foreign Secretary and told him that the Germans had evidence that British 
troops and Air forces were about to seize bases in Denmark, and therefore 
it had been necessary for the Germans to occupy the country. He pointed 
to the sky above, which was black with the German bombers and informed 
him that resistance was absolutely hopeless. The Foreign Minister replied 
that they had no evidence whatsoever of any invasion or any intention on 
the part of the British authorities to occupy any bases in Denmark. The 
Danish troops had already started an heroic resistance in Jutland, and on 
the square in front of the Royal Palace in Copenhagen the Lifeguards 
had begun a very bold attack. There is no doubt that, led by their gallant 
Commander-in-Chief, they would have fought to the last man in exactly 
the same way as the Swiss Guard on August 10, 1792, had defended the 
Tuileries; but the King was determined to put an end to this useless blood- 
shed, and in spite of the wishes of the Commander-in-Chief ordered the 
Lifeguards to give up the hopeless struggle. 
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The Danish Government drew up a formal protest in which they 
repudiated the so-called information that the country was about to be 
occupied by British troops and that the Germans had come in to defend 
it. The German troops, who advanced into Jutland and occupied the 
islands," told the inhabitants—and Danes have so informed me—that the 
German soldiers genuinely believed it—“we have come to protect you 
-against the British.” The soldiers had been told this by their officers and 

with usual German gullibility they took it all in. The Danes had a non- 
aggression pact with the Germans signed just before war broke out, and 
on September 1, 1939, the Government had issued a proclamation of 
neutrality which they were absolutely determined to observe. For five 
years the people carried on an heroic resistance, largely aided by British 
parachutists who landed with munitions of all kinds, and the sabotage 
of German factories reached large dimensions. 
“When the news was announced through the B.B.C. on May 5, 1945, that 
the Germans had capitulated in Holland, in North East Germany and in 
Denmark, the rejoicing throughout the country was unbounded. The 
leaders of the Resistance Movement came out of hiding and, in uniforms 
which had been put to one side, advanced in lorries to occupy all strategic 
points. A coalition Government was formed consisting not merely of 
politicians but also of leaders of the Resistance Movement. The occupation 
cost Denmark, at the very lowest estimate reckoned in pounds sterling, 
£550 million—a staggering sum for such a small country of not more than 
4,000,000 inhabitants. As I told the House of Commons in more than 
one speech, it would have been perfectly possible and would have been 
fully justifiable if Denmark, having suffered this unprovoked attack, had 
advanced with her troops and occupied the whole of Slesvig down to 
the ancient border of the Eider. The Danes would only have been doing 
what the French did when in that glorious year 1918 their troops re- 
occupied Alsace and Lorraine. Let it be remembered that this Prussian 
seizure of Slesvig had lasted only six more years than the German 
occupation of Alsace and Lorraine. I told the House that I was certain that 
had the Danes taken that action it would have been welcomed by public 
opinion in the United Kingdom, the United States and throughout the 
continent of Europe. But the Danes did not re-occupy their ancient 
territory. 

In speaking to the House I insisted that the territory of Slesvig was 
purely and wholly Danish, and in fact the Danish occupation goes back 
to A.D. 811. At Rendsburg on the frontier between Slesvig and Holstein— 
that is to say on the River Eider—was an ancient stone, a photograph of 
which I passed round the House. It bears the inscription Eidora Romani 
terminus imperii, that is to say, “the Eider is the boundary of the Holy 
Roman Empire”, in other words the Eider is the boundary of Germany. 
The death of King Frederick of Denmark on November 15, 1863, brought 
the Slesvig-Holstein question to an acute stage at a most critical moment, 
after having been the terror of the European Chanceries for more than 
a decade. Palmerston’s jest about this highly complicated problem is well 
known: “Only three men have ever understood it. One was Prince Albert, 
who is dead, the second was a German professor who went mad. I am 
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the third, and I have forgotten all about it.” 

The elements of the question can be easily summarized. Before 1864 
Denmark was much larger than it is now. It extended to the outskirts 
of Hamburg; Altona, now a suburb of Hamburg, was a Danish city. 
The King of Denmark ruled over three distinct countries which were 
united only by a personal union. First was the Kingdom of Denmark 
proper, which included the islands in the Baltic and the northernmost . 
part of the Jutland peninsula, of which the population was of purely Danish 
stock. Next there was the southern part of this peninsula called the Duchy 
of Slesvig which was mostly Danish in population, especially in the North. 
South again was the German Duchy of Holstein—inherited by the Danish 
King Christian I in 1460, of which the population was of German stock. 
Of the two Duchies Holstein was part of the German Confederation. Con- 
sequently, the King of Denmark was as Duke of Holstein a member of 
the Confederation and his representative sat in the Diet in Frankfurt. 
Slesvig was outside the German Confederation which had absolutely no 
authority over it. King Frederick VII died in 1863 without leaving any 
children. The question of who should succeed him in the Kingdom of 
Denmark on the one hand and the Duchies on the other had been hotly 
disputed for many years. The Duke of Augustenburg claimed the throne 
of the two Duchies. A conference was convened in London, and a treaty 
was signed in May, 1852, which settled the problem of succession by 
declaring Prince Christian of Gliicksburg heir to the throne of Denmark 
as well as to that of the Duchies. The Duke of Augustenburg concluded 
a treaty with the King of Denmark under which he promised on his princely 
honour for himself and his family not to do anything “by which peace in 
the territories of the Danish King might be disturbed or endangered, and 
not to oppose the settling of the succession and the constitution.” The 
Duke handed over to the Danish King his extensive landed property in 
the Duchies, and in return received a payment equivalent to £400,000. 
On the sudden death of Frederick VII, Prince Christian ascended the 
throne as King of Denmark and Duke of Slesvig and Holstein; but Prince 
Frederick, the eldest son of the Duke of Augustenburg, issued a pro- 
clamation under which he assumed the government of the Duchies. The 
population of Holstein argued that the succession to the throne of their 
Duchy could not be altered without their consent, and that their repre- 
sentatives, the Stände, had never given it. For them the Augustenburger 
was their Duke, treaty or no treaty. 

It must be pointed out that Prussia had neither in law nor in history 
the smallest title to either of the Duchies. The British Ambassador in 
Berlin, Sir Andrew Buchanan, a shrewd Scot, wrote in his despatch of 
December 12, 1863: “May not the war for the Duchies assume a character 
by which Prussia as the principal belligerent lays claim to the territories, 
which she will have conquered? I shall be surprised if Bismarck does not 
endeavour to obtain more solid advantage for Prussia than the honour 
of having placed a Prince of Augustenburg on the ducal throne of Slesvig- 
Holstein.” Buchanan read Bismarck’s mind correctly, as we shall see in 
a subsequent article. Doucias L. SAVORY 

To be continued. 
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66 “NE planet, one life, peaceful co-existence, more contact and 
Z friendship—example, Soviet Union and India.” It was a sentence 


ge -in the long explanation of Russia’s relations with non-Communist 


countries by my host in Moscow, a senior official of the Komsomol (youth 


‘wing of the Communist Party of Russia). It was clear to me that by 


non-Communist countries he meant, though he did not exactly say so, such 
countries in Asia, and more particularly those that were un-aligned with 
either of the two major power groups. This friendly reference to my 
country at the beginning of my visit to Russia was a prelude to my hearing 
in the subsequent weeks numerous compliments to India and expressions of 
friendship and affection for her. They came from various sections of the 
people—from the high executives of the Party and the Government to the 
farm and factory workers. Most of them were of a political nature, in the 
context of international relations and peace. But some were unpolitical 
and quite revealing. A Siberian jet pilot, sitting opposite me at breakfast 
in the train became rather emotional while talking about his love for India. 
As a token of this he presented me with a book (bought on the spot from 
a vendor in the train) after knowing me for less than half-an-hour. The 
chairman of a collective farm in Georgia proposed over ten toasts to 
India and myself. “Today was my day off after three nights’ duty,” said 
the simple sun-burnt Russian captain of the trawler in which we were 
out on a fishing trip in the Baltic, giving me a hug, “but I have rushed back 
from home on hearing that an Indian was coming to visit us.” A factory 
director in Riga, rather carried away by his enthusiasm, grew quite 
personal. “I would be proud to have a son like you,” he told me with 
a hand on my shoulder. The appearance of my countrymen was not 
excluded. “Oh! Indians are the most beautiful people, I love them,” 
observed a Ukrainian girl, herself a beauty, sitting beside me in the aero- 
plane. How does one conceal one’s embarrassment and find appropriate 
words of thanks? 

The friendliness of the Russian people naturally found a ready response 
in me. Their great achievements which for many years I admired from a 
distance, I now had the chance to see for myself. At times they certainly 
dazzled me and, coupled with the great warmth and hospitality of the 
people, perhaps also made me partial, weakening my resolve to look at 
things objectively. But I regained control of myself and tried to find, while 
in the country, answers to some of the questions that often occupied my 
mind. What really was Russia’s approach to India or, for that matter, 
to other countries of Asia, especially those that did not belong to either 
of the power groups? 

It became apparent to me that according to Russia, un-aligned status, 
short of becoming a Communist State, was the best; in other words, the 
second best. My feeling was strengthened that Russia genuinely wanted 
peace, so that she found in a country like India some common broad 
objectives. There was an increased realization of India’s political position 
in Asia and the world today. Any influence Russia might have with India, 
apart from being a political gain in itself, would have a considerable effect 
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in other un-aligned countries. But I felt in Russia there was also a genuine 
interest in India’s contribution to the realm of thought and culture. I was 
touched by the sincerity and devotion of some of the senior members of 
the Institute of Oriental Studies in Moscow when they said: “‘We have 
spent much of our adult life in the study of Indian history and literature.” 
The scholarly works on these and other related subjects that they produced 
were ample testimony. I was quite staggered to see at the Foreign Language 
Publishing House in Moscow the extent of printing, or re-printing, of books 
from India and other Asian céuntries, both in the original languages and 
in the many languages of Russia. These included classics as well as modern 
literature. When I was visiting a hostel for university students in Riga, 
one of them showed me with enthusiasm her copy of the Latvian trans- 
lation of a novel by Tagore. “We put Tagore by the side of Pushkin and 
Tolstoy” said a young lecturer of the Leningrad University. There are 
fairly extensive arrangements to teach Indian and other major Asian 
languages in Russia. In Moscow and Leningrad I spoke in Hindi and 
Bengali with some Russians, and on some occasions my interpreters were 
Hindi-speaking. In the woods of Lesnie Paliana near Moscow over a 
thousand young Pioneers (principal children’s organization in Russia) were 
camping for the summer. “Our library is well-stocked with books of Indian 
fables; they are a favourite with the children” said a member of the staff. 
One little girl recounted a story to me which I had read as a boy. On 
several occasions young people spoke to me about Indian films, which 
they had often seen, and hummed the tunes of Indian songs. 

It was clear that Russia wanted an Asian visitor to gain the best 
impressions. But I found myself wondering sometimes if Russia takes into 
adequate account her visitors’ powers of discrimination while showing 
them the country. I felt the Russians were even more polite to an Asian 
than to one from, say, Europe or America. It would, however, be naive for 
a visitor like me to say that I did not notice any political motive behind 
this. But even an Indian, or Asian, visitor must beware to avoid doing 
anything contrary to the code of behaviour that obtains as a guest. Once 
in the course of a discussion I remarked, in sincerity and earnestness, that 
today the principles and pattern of Socialism perhaps needed to be viewed 
in the light of the great changes that had taken place since Marx wrote 
his thesis. The weighty official used his weighty fist for a bang on his 
polished desk to add force to his answer and close the argument: ‘““That 
is clear Revisionism, we cannot allow that. Everything has to be within 
Marxism-Leninism!’ It was a common practice for my hosts, after their 
long explanations, to ask me for comments. I normally excused myself 
by saying that I had a very different background, our way of functioning 
was very different and that I came to learn. They seemed to appreciate 
this. Once, however, when pressed for comments, my critical nature 
probably got the better of me. My remarks about the position of religion 
in Russia, which I had made with a view to understanding the situation 
better, were obviously disliked. Glumness filled the room. One of my 
hosts who had earlier offered to see me off at the railway station next day 
did not show up. While receiving so much friendship and consideration in 
the most natural way in Russia, you can suddenly find yourself in an 
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argument without realizing it. Once I had suggested something in con- 
nection with my programme, which I thought was natural for a person 
in my position to do. I.was suitably answered on the spot and, as a longer 
consequence, the car did not turn up to take me for my appointment later 
in the day. However, at dinner in the evening my hosts were their usual 
genial selves, showing no sign that anything had happened in the morning. 

Until a few years ago Europe or the United States were the places where 
students and trainees of India and other Asian countries would go. Now 
they also go to Russia, where I met some of them. It is a strange new 
experience, this way of life and of doing things in Russia and the tempera- 
ment of the people. But the Russian authorities take great pains to make 
the stay of these foreign students comfortable and happy. They gradually 
learn the language and settle down. Of course in Russia there are large 
numbers of students from China and other Communist countries. - Their 
case is different. But most of those who come from non-Communist 
countries—usually sent by their Governments—have no special political 
affiliations. And it seemed unlikely to me that they would develop any 
particular sympathy for Communism after their stay in Russia. In fact, 
some were rather disillusioned and their enthusiasm for Russia was on 
the wane. 

I felt that while general Indian literature was widely studied by Russians, 
they knew very little about present conditions in India. I surprised a 
student audience in Leningrad by saying that India’s present economic 
policy was fashioned on Socialist lines and that several parties would 
contest an election. “Is your Socialism then different from what we have 


_in the Soviet Union?” asked one of them. Another student was bold 


enough to ask about India’s views on Hungary. Were these young people 
still exercised over the repercussions of Hungarian events? They showed 
almost childlike curiosity about the outside world, seeming to ask: “Tell 
us all about your country and others that you know!” My sessions with 


official groups, that is, representatives of the Government and the Party, 


were rather one-sided and usually long, often lasting three or four hours. 
My hosts were extremely patient, indeed eager, to answer any questions, 
to tell me how Communism functioned in Russia and of her many achieve- 
ments. Of course, to know and to see that for myself was exactly the 
purpose of my visit. But never did they ask me about India, nor did we 
discuss any of the other world issues. Were their minds devoid of all 
curiosity? Or, were they afraid of their ‘‘conscience being corrupted” by 
the thought of bourgeois activities? “India is a great country, a champion 
of freedom and peace, her people gifted and intelligent. We love India, 
we would do everything to help you, just tell us what you need. We should 
like to develop closer relationships between our two countries. More and 
more Indians should visit us and we should also like to send more of our 
people to your country.” This was more or less the common theme of 
remarks that I heard in various parts of Russia. I had not the least doubt 
about the sincerity of feeling behind them. They naturally warmed my 
heart and drew me closer to Russia. I am all for friendship and exchange 
of visits. But I thought to myself: “Would they allow that young man 
from Leningrad to go and see for himself how democracy functioned in 
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India? Would they allow him to choose books and magazines dealing with 
conditions in the non-Communist world? Would the Russians be able 
to listen to the views of their guests without showing displeasure?” 

Russian youth today reads voraciously, both his own and other litera- 
tures. Foreign books are carefully chosen by the authorities, and such, 
of them as may weaken faith in Communism are naturally not allowed. 
But when teachers and librarians warmly spoke of the popularity of the 
general European and Indian literature in Russia, I wondered how they 
could prevent the influence on their readers. How are they going to stop 
the youth of Russia imbibing something of the humanism and freedom 
of thought of Shakespeare or Tagore when they pore over their works? 
Occasional remarks and certain impressions would set me thinking on 
rather different lines. Was Russia beginning to feel that India for whom 
she showed so much friendship might become a problem for her and for 
modern Communism? What effect would the success of the Indian experi- 
ment of achieving economic and social justice in a democratic way, and 
her stand on various national and international issues, have on Russia 
and other Communist countries? Would it lessen the appeal of 
Communism, or effect any basic change in the Communist pattern? 

My love and enthusiasm for Russia has neither increased nor lessened 
after my month’s stay. But possibly my interest, to know more about the 
country and her way of doing things, has increased. It was of course a 
life’s experience for me to know a new people in a new society. The 
looks and manners of the Russians and the words they used were familiar 
enough to me; yet they were totally different from the people I had known - 
in other parts of the world. Even the words and phrases they used, though 
common enough, meant one thing to them but another to me. The virtues 
and shortcomings of Communism are more apparent to me now. I think, 
in practical terms, some of the Russian methods of doing things, especially 
taking quick decisions and their execution, could be used with profit in 
under-developed countries. Also the capacity of the Russians to apply 
their mind and energy to a thing and to strive on, overcoming all obstacles 
until success is achieved, is truly astonishing. But I seemed to notice a 
new kind of bureaucracy, red-tape if you like, in Russia, even in simple 
things like meals (to be ordered the previous day in an hotel), or laundry, 
or transport. 

My visual impressions of the spectacular achievements of Russia in 
many fields, changing the face of the country, will long keep my mind filled. 
But the picture of her lovable people will perhaps stay with me the longest, 
with their natural charm and simplicity and warmth. They were different, 
of course, but nonetheless irresistible. They were living images of the 
characters depicted by the great Russian writers of past centuries. The 
physical arrangements for my stay, accommodation, food, visits, etc., 
could not be bettered. I lived in the utmost comfort, and had only to 
express a wish for it to be granted instantly. I had the fullest freedom 
to go where I wanted and to see anything or to talk to anyone Į liked. 
One does not quite know how to thank one’s hosts for such care and 
kindness. But in spite of all this, I had some kind of “‘shut-up” feeling. 
It was my constant endeavour to let myself go in abandon, to become 
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one of them, to be identified with the Russians. In some things I succeeded; 
in others I camé up against a wall. A good deal of it was invisible. There 
. were no barriers to, be felt or seen. But my spirit seemed to come back 
from the wide horizon of Russia and whisper: “I feel tethered! ” 

It cgufd be a joke or a serious offer (I should like to believe the latter) 
when my host said: “Stay as long as you like. If you live here long 
enough we should be very happy to make you a citizen of the Soviet 
Union and thus honour ourselves.” Thank you very much indeed. But I 
am sorry, I don’t think I can quite do that—accept such honour—in spite 
‘of my great love for Russia. But I should like to come back to your great 
country, not once but many times, and continue my voyage of discovery 
of a new civilization. I would bring messages of friendship from my country- 
men for the Soviet people. I would expose myself fully to Soviet .Com- 
munism in order to know more and profit from this great experiment. 
I would follow with a scholar’s devotion Lenin’s great dictum to Soviet 
youth: “Learn, learn and learn.” But one thing I shall not do; I shall 

not let such power of critical judgment as I have leave me. 
an HIRALAL BOSE 


RUMANIAN JOURNEY 


OMMUNIST authorities in Rumania are eager to welcome travellers 
from free countries if for no other reason because of the foreign 
currency they bring along. Having learned how tourism has earned 

handsome dividends in the west of Europe, this country, along with other 
Balkan States, has been pushing enterprises, such as luxury resorts on 
the Black Sea coast, in the hope of attracting visitors from abroad. Yet 
to obtain visas for entry and to depart is a much more time—and patience 
—consuming process than in the case of Yugoslavia, for example, and 
customs inspection at the frontier is far more searching than one en- 
counters upon entering the Soviet Union. 

Our journey by motorbus from Vienna carried us straight across Hungary 
with stops at Györ (Raab) and Szolnok for snacks and at Budapest for 
two meals, although permission to linger in the country overnight was 
denied. Most of the party consisted of German-speaking Rumanians who 
during the second world war, hearkening to the siren call of Adolf Hitler, 
had gone off to Germany to fight in the Nazi armies or to serve in civilian 
capacities. After the war these “Saxons” or ‘“‘Swabians’’, whose ancestors 
had trekked into Transylvania or the Banat of Temesvar centuries ago, 
were not permitted to return to their wives, families and friends in 
Rumania, nor have the latter been allowed to emigrate to the Federal 
German Republic. Only recently have ‘Saxons’? been permitted to go 
to their native land for short visits and at that they are kept under rather 
close surveillance by official escorts. Witnessing the reunions of husbands 
and wives who have been separated for anywhere from 17 to 20 years is 
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a heart-rending experience. 

As in other Iron Curtain lands, travel arrangements must be negotiated 
through the official State tourist agency—Carpathian Tourist; it arranges 
for accommodation in hotels, which are comfortable and clean, for meals, 
and for trips to spots of interest. It is something of a surprise to discover 
goat cheese and ham on your breakfast plate, with tea, cocoa or coffee 
covered by a thick mantle of whipped cream, as the beverage. Natives 
favour a small dosage of ardent spirits half an hour before breakfast to 
set brain and muscles in active operation at the beginning of the day. 
Representatives of Carpathian Tourist keep watch and ward over visitors 
nearly all the time; naturally enough, these escorts are carefully chosen on 
the basis of demonstrated devotion to the Communist régime, linguistic 
attainments and pleasing personality. They are well-posted on what is 
going on inside the country, eager to put an optimistic interpretation on 
the shape of things to come, and grossly ignorant of moods and develop- 
ments in the free lands of the West. Except for Communist sheets, no 
foreign newspapers are admitted to Rumania and foreign radio broadcasts 
are effectively jammed, so that Rumanians in the mass have only false 
. or wildly distorted notions of what is happening beyond the orbit of the 
Iron Curtain. “Mass production” rules tourist traffic as so many other 
facets of Rumanian life; individual tourism is frowned upon as is shown 
in one way by charges four times higher than if oñe enters with a party. 
The traveller grows accustomed to seeing ten or more huge busloads of 
holiday makers from the Soviet Union or from another partner in the 
Communist bloc discharge their human cargoes upon a popular restaurant, 
place of cultural interest, or of entertainment. Favoured Rumanians in 
turn spend their holidays in neighbouring Iron Curtain lands and these 
associations knit more tightly the bonds of Communist solidarity. 

Once inside Rumania, the westerner, however assiduously he may have 
studied available information about the land, is likely to be reminded that 
his knowledge of the realities contains decided gaps. Take the capital 
city of Bucharest, for example, which once prided itself on being the 
“Paris of the East”; nowadays it would be more accurate to call it the 
“Moscow of the South”. The monumental massiveness in architectural 
styles, once standard in the Soviet Union, distinguishes sparkling new public 
buildings. Almost all the legally printed matter in Rumania pours out from 
Scinteia House, a palatial edifice closely resembling the central unit of the 
new University of Moscow and designed by the same architect. It is 
claimed that this printing works is the largest in Europe and can run off 
720,000 newspapers in an hour; 80 per cent of the machinery, little of it 
up-to-date, has been imported from Russia, the rest from Germany. Aside 
from papers, books of all kinds among them those studied in schools, maga- 
zines and picture postcards are printed under this roof. About a third of the 
output is shipped abroad, chiefly to the Soviet Union. Dynamo Stadium 
for sports events is almost an exact replica of a similar amphitheatre in 
the Russian capital and an immense statue of Stalin broods over the 
Stalin Park of Rest and Culture, patterned on Soviet models, and lying 
on both flanks of a picturesque lake. What used to be the royal palace has 
been transformed into an art gallery and villas of the dispossessed aristo- 
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cratic and wealthy classes have been made over into apartments or are 
occupied by fragments of the sprawling State bureaucracy. It is probably 
no accident that the Soviet Ambassador lives in one of the most spacious 
mansions. 

Outside of the sophisticated central section and the older residential 
districts, extensive areas of Bucharest swarm with simple cottages of the 
peasant type; the Communist press keeps harping on the theme that Soviet- 
style apartment blocks will presently replace antiquated dwelling places. 
Construction on the grand scale is planned to commemorate the 500th 
anniversary of the foundation of Bucharest—thousands of flats to reduce 
the frightful housing congestion, hospitals and schools, theatres and a 
circus, Side streets, at present seldom anything more than winding narrow 
lanes, are to be broadened to handle an anticipated increase in automotive 
traffic. If targets are reached, blueprints will be translated into realities 
by 1965. f 

Bucharest is a city of churches, mostly small and architecturally appeal- 
ing and sometimes obscured by blocks of flats and other tall buildings. It 
would be possible, you learn, to enter a different house of worship every 
day of the year and Communists bluntly inform you that the churches 
symbolize the philosophical outlook of the discredited and discarded 
capitalistic scheme of things. As in the Soviet Union itself, attendance at 
services is confined very largely to men and women beyond middle age 
and to the old, with congregations swelling at the historic festivals on the 
Christian calendar. What remains of the traditional Orthodox Church is 
intimately linked to the Communist State. 

In typical Communist manner, the accent in the economic sphere rests 
heavily upon industrial expansion to the neglect of agriculture for the 
time being at any rate. As concrete evidence of the growth of manu- 
facturing, public agencies offer a shower of statistics on rising productivity 
and worker efficiency (both at lowly levels, to be sure, before 1939), and 
on the enlarging urban population. Official figures set the inhabitants of 
cities at just over 3,000,000 in 1930, 70,000 more in 1948, and 5,474,000 
in 1956; for the same years the countryfolk are reported at 11,229,000, 
at 12,159,000, and at 12,015,000 respectively. Difficult as it is for 
westerners, living in Bucharest, to obtain reliable and detailed data on 
the industrial upswing, it is uniformly agreed that production has moved 
ahead substantially under the current plan of economic advance. Similar 
testimony is heard concerning the provision of electricity in a third of the 
villages and the progress in popular education. It is said that more than 
a fifth of the Rumanians, mainly in the rural areas, could neither read 
nor write when the Communists seized power, but that today literacy is 
universal and the period of compulsory education has been considerably 
extended. As by-products of more schooling, standards of personal hygiene 
and community sanitation have been raised among the peasant millions. 
On the higher educational plane, attendance has virtually doubled at the 
four Rumanian universities under the Communist dispensation, not counting 
learners enrolled in evening classes or correspondence courses; three out of 
four university students receive Government subsidies to meet expenses. 
Advanced specialized institutions in engineering and science, in music and 
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in painting have‘also been established. 

For sheer beauty and grandeur of scenery the relatively short trip 
through the lofty ranges of the Carpathian Mountains eastward from 
Orsava Stalin (Kronstadt) is hard to excel. Not much has been done as 
yet to acquaint western Nimrods with the big-game opportunities—deer, 
bear and wild hogs—which abound in the region and fill out many a 
peasant larder. Former summer residences of affluent boyars and of 
prominent public personalities have been turned into rest homes for in- 
dustrial workers, schools for the handicapped, or stopping places for 
tourists; at Sinaia, on the lower end of the area, stands the grandiose 
mountain palace of the deposed Hohenzollern dynasty, made into a museum 
by the Communists, and well looked after. 

Unexpectedly fat agricultural lands, extensive orchards and lush 5 grazing 
districts cover much of western Rumania, especially the area once known 
as Transylvania. For the Republic as a whole, somewhere between 15 and 
20 per cent of the arable, grazing land and orchards are in “collectives”, 
in the Soviet sense of the term. These properties together with State farms, 
often large proprietorships before the Communist era, are principally 
responsible for satisfying food requirements of towns and cities and soil 
products required in industry. Consequently, they benefit from Govern- 
ment assistance in the form of seeds and fertilizers, insecticides and labour- 
saving machinery. Such help is denied to another type of agricultural 
undertaking, the ‘co-operative’, in which individual peasants have pooled 
part of their landholdings and in theory at least the owners expect to be 
paid rentals. About a third of the productive land lies outside the socialized 
sector, and the public authorities are proceeding cautiously on the pro- 
gramme of collectivization lest they stir up violent explosions in the 
countryside. Peasant households which profited from land parcellation 
schemes carried out between the wars are apt to be more firmly attached 
.. to their parcels of ground than families that have been private owners for 
a relatively long time. Such evidence as is available points to the conclusion 
that production in 1957 on private farms exceeded, acre for acre, the 
output in the socialized sector. 

The traveller is impressed with the very general reliance upon hand 
implements in harvesting operations. Herds of cattle and goats, flocks of 
geese and ducks wandering along the principal highways present a vastly 
greater challenge to a chauffeur than competing motor traffic. Scarcity of 
cars and trucks may be set down, in fact, as an earmark of a Communist 
country. Main roadways are generally solidly constructed, though narrow, 
suitable for a pace of about 30 miles per hour. Instead of posters pro- 
claiming the virtues of one commercial product or another, signs along 
the highways summon workers to increase production on farm or in factory 
or preach in crisp phrases a tenet of the Communist creed. Occasionally, 
a Red Cross poster comes into view, inviting help in first-aid or in nursing 
care; in the varied languages of Rumania, too, there are pleas for inter- 
national peace or appeals for deposit of funds-in State savings banks, all 
vivified by pictures easy to comprehend. An outstanding showpiece on 
the edge of Bucharest is the “village museum’’, containing scores of rustic 
cottages, stocked with peasant handicraft, art work and furniture, rural 
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churches and the like, moved thither from the several provinces of the 
country. 

According to informed sources, widespread popular discontent exists 
in Rumania due to the rigours of the police régime, pressure upon workers 
to step up productivity, the urban housing nightmare, and the high costs 
of living. It may well be that traditional Rumanian antipathy toward 
Russia, regardless of the system prevailing there, figures in the sense of 
frustration that prevails. When a pair of good shoes devours a month’s 
earnings, the mood of the ordinary fellow can readily be understood. For 
half-hours on end I carefully observed pedestrians on the principal streets 
of Bucharest, Cluj (Klausenburg), Sibiu (Hermannstadt) and other sub- 
stantial cities. Shoes worn by men were generally of a stout quality, 
women’s much flimsier; necklaces were rarities, earrings commoner, and 
lipstick still more so. Clothing seemed better than in Soviet cities in 1955; 
when this observation was made to a resident foreigner, he countered: 
“Come back in January and you'll see them in patched and ragged 
garments. Only top personalities in the Communist Party and the bureau- 
cracy have anything like a decent wardrobe.” Sullen defiance of the 
prevailing order expresses itself in many small acts such as the slowness 
with which pedestrians get out of the way of an oncoming motorcar at 
street crossings; it is assumed that every car must be transporting someone 
in authority. 

Ordinary Rumanians are as friendly and generous to tourists as they are 
inquisitive about the outside world. At a street corner in Bucharest a 
native fired questions at me in rapid order: “Are you an American? How 
much did your trip cost? How big is New York City? Is London larger? 
Is Shanghai the biggest city in the world? How high is the tallest building 
in New York?” When it was proposed that the Empire State Building 
was approximately ten times higher than the stately Hotel Ambassador 
across the way, an expression of total incredulity stole across his face. -. 
“Ten times bigger than that one? How much did it cost? Are you of 
German descent? Are you a Jew? How many passengers can your car 
carry? How much did you say this trip cost?” (Worked out in relation 
to the purchasing power of Rumanian money, the price may well have 
appeared scarcely less fantastic than the Empire State Building itself.) 

It seemed not improper for me to pose a few questions. “Is living 
getting better in your country?” “For some yes; for most, no; not enough 
money,” said he. “Do many have cars like that one?”, and I pointed to 
a small blue equipage at the side of the street. “Very, very few,” he replied, 
and then glancing about furtively, he ambled on his way. Exchanges of 
essentially the same sort were repeated many times over in the course of 
the Rumanian journey. 

Altogether, the transformation that has come over Rumania since 1944, 
when the Red armies of Marshal Stalin stormed in, far surpasses the 
changes in the wake of the Turkish inundation five centuries or so ago. 
From one angle of vision, a Communist ruling class of some 10,000 has 
supplanted the pre-war Fascist and boyar element of like dimensions and 
ordinary citizens have suffered restraint, repression and privations under 
both régimes. It seems improbable that Rumania will be the scene of a 
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mass effort-to dethrone the Communists, though this traveller would not 
wish to dogmatize on that hypothesis; after all, premonitions of the risings 
of 1956 in Poland and Hungary were few and far between before the 
revolts actually broke loose. 

f ARTHUR J. MAY 


Rochester University, New York. 


BARRY AND HIS GOTHIC PALACE 


EFORE the son of a prosperous Westminster stationer died and was 
laid to rest in Westminster Abbey a century ago, he had conceived 
` and created what is undoubtedly the greatest neo-Gothic palace in 
the world. And this is surprising, for Charles Barry was a Classical man, 
the product of a belated Grand Tour, having spent some four years—and 
a large slice of his inheritance—on travelling in Italy, Greece and the 
Middle East on attaining his majority. The unexpected and immediate 
sale of his architectural sketches seems to have decided his choice of a 
career. Losing no time he opened an office in Holborn, where with in- 
credible optimism he raced through Gothic textbooks in time to compete, 
successfully, for new churches in the Manchester area, in Islington and 
Brighton. 

These churches are frankly not very good, and why Barry with his 
experience or at least accumulated knowledge of Classical work chose to 
dabble in Gothic à la mode is a mystery explainable only by the premiums. 
Moreover, ‘Gothic was still in the catacombs, for the upstart pointed arch 
was banned in public places ruled by its fashionable elder, the Greek 
portico. The only one of these churches which hinted at the dramatic 
‘possibilities of Gothic was St. Peter’s at Brighton, with its towering façade 
which ingeniously expressed the “vertical principle of Gothic.” Side by 
side with this Brighton church there rose his Brunswick Chapel at Hove, 
a delightful essay in the Italianate, a little building of finesse and admirable 
proportions and more like an Embassy chapel but for the squat campanile. 
Strangely, he was to design only one more Classical church in his life. 

The urbane Brunswick Chapel was Barry’s first excursion into the 
Italian Renaissance style. A little earlier he had designed Manchester’s 
Royal Institution (now City Art Gallery) in the Greek manner, a com- 
mission which led a decade later to Manchester’s Athenaeum. He may 
have realized that the time for Gothic was not quite yet, and so he turned 
to his natural milieu. To the extremes of Greek and Gothic he provided 
an acceptable alternative in the Roman and Florentine styles. His first 
brilliant success in adapting the features of the Italian palazzo to English 
architecture was the Travellers’ Club (1829-32) in Pall Mall. This, the 
last of the great Georgian club-houses, was founded by Castlereagh in 
1814 to promote the exchange of ideas between England and the Continent 
in the post-Waterloo period. Here, for the first time, the apartments were 
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built around an open court or cortile, and for the first time, too, the 
Palladian tradition of large columns was abandoned. The façade had 
pedimented first-floor windows, but the garden front had arched windows 
with shell-ornamented tympana. Such a work was then bravely avant-garde 
but the public and indeed the architectural profession lapped it up. Barry’s 
next club, the Reform, reputedly copied from the Farnese Palace in Rome, 
was begun in the first year of Victoria’s reign. Situated immediately next 
to the Travellers’, it was a more mature expression of the same theme, 
more assertive, more robust, and like its neighbour its most festive feature 
was the library. 

Barry was not a prolific architect in the sense that Adam or Wyatt or 
Nash was (the Houses of Parliament, of course, largely occupied the last 
20 years of his life). Nor was he, like Soane, primarily a master of the 
country house, yet he dabbled fairly extensively in domestic architecture. 
This was the last age of the Patron, and Barry found his in the Duke of. 
Sutherland. For him, Barry rebuilt Trentham Hali in Staffordshire (later 
to be chaperoned by his second Classical church), made additions to 


» Stafford (now Lancaster) House in London, reconstructed Dunrobin Castle 


in Scotland, and finally rebuilt Cliveden in Buckinghamshire. All these 
are typical products of Barry’s meticulous care for mass and proportion 
and the stress of vertical and horizontal line. His characteristic balustrades 
surmounted with urns, like his windows with their emphasizing pediments, 
are also to be seen at Harewood in Yorkshire, where his remodelling 
rubbed out the original elevations of John Carr and Robert Adam, and 
at Bowood in Wiltshire, where he also eclipsed Adam, though with less 
deadly effect. For all Barry’s nobility, the mutilation of these Adam 
masterpieces cannot be forgiven. 

His public buildings range from the Treasury and the Royal College 
of Surgeons to Pentonville, the “model” prison on the star plan, and the 
Town Hall of Halifax, from the Sussex County Hospital to the British 
Embassy in Constantinople. Apart from the Travellers’ and Reform: 
Clubs, however, it is for one building that he is remembered—the Houses 
of Parliament. As is well known, Barry’s designs for Westminster (after 
the disastrous fire of 1834) were awarded first premium. What is not so 
well known is the fact that Barry had a “‘ghost”—-Augustus Welby Pugin. 
Barry was a Classical man and a master of the formal interior. Moreover, 
he had his feet planted squarely upon the earth and was unashamedly out 
for fame and fortune. Pugin, on the other hand, was virtually a mystic, 
his life dedicated to the cause of Christian (by which he meant Gothic) 
architecture and ritual, a man who would renounce a cathedral if he 
could not have his way with the roodscreen, a man who could casually refer 
to his wife’s delivery of “a Gothic child” or to the Gothic shape of a 
cheese. No one in these islands knew more about Gothic detail than he 
did. Barry had already “‘ghosted” him for the building of King Edward’s 
Grammar School in Birmingham, and he was -astute enough to realize 
that without Pugin’s genius his Parliament building would be little more 
than a tricked-out Classical shell. Indeed, to see Barry playing the Goth 
without the aid of Pugin one has merely to look at his churches, and, 
it has been suggested, at Toddington Manor in Gloucestershire, generally 
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said to be the forerunner of the Houses of Parliament, and still attributed, 
though quite erroneously, to Barry. ` 
Pugin’s drawings for Westminster approached the thousand mark. The 
first exquisite and minute drawings of detail may have decided the Select 
’ Committee’s award to Barry. Once the project was launched Barty became 
more and more exacting. He wanted drawings for this and that and 
_everything, not only all the architectural detail from the tracery on the 
‘Victoria Tower down to the fireplaces, but the woodwork, the furniture, 
ceiling panelling, wallpapers, mosaic, statuettes, candelabrum, umbrella 
stands, candlesticks, fireguards, bell-pulls, ink-pots, blotting cases, etc. 
Finally there is Pugin’s tour de force, the elaborate throne in the House 
of Lords with its glittering canopy and candelabra. 

For this work Barry was knighted, while Pugin died insane at 40. On 
the Albert Memorial are carved the figures of the two men, with their 
backs to each other. It is a sad reflection on Barry, aristocratic, versatile 
and competent, that he should dissociate himself from the suggestions 
that Westminster was a joint work. After the deaths of the central figures 
there was a long and bitter controversy between the sons of Barry and 
Pugin, and in the rising clamour public opinion, too, was divided. Despite 
the initials A.W.P. on the drawing for the throne, as late as 1885 the article 
on Barry in the Dictionary of National Biography made the astonishing 
claim that “it is only necessary to look at it to be confident that it was 
designed by a man reared in a classic school.” Pugin’s diary, the Barry- 
Pugin correspondence and collections of drawings, not to mention records 
of Barry’s payments to Pugin, are available to testify to the facts, and 
recent research has indeed established, evenly and fairly, the joint author- 
ship of this great work. Justice has been done. Despite everything, how- 
ever, the grand conception, the noble scale and proportions, the 
harmonious balancing of masses, is Barry’s, and it is masterly. 


TUDOR EDWARDS 


PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 


T was widely recorded in the press and on television that Mr. Thomas 
Taylor of Sedgley, Staffs., as recently as September, 1958, was taking 
photographs in Winchester Cathedral. On developing his films he was 

amazed to find one with the photograph of 13 medieval figures dressed 
in the robes of that time. The film was a colour transparency and the 
photograph has been declared genuine by the experts. So far as Mr. 
Taylor was aware, there was no one in the Cathedral when he took the 
- photographs. In the Contemporary Review of January, 1959, I described 
an experience I had in the slums of Leeds at a Spiritualist meeting, and 
I asked: “Is there no scientific explanation of this extraordinary pheno- 
mena?” To this I now have an answer. Several kind friends have written 
offering their help and giving -me particulars of eminent scientists who 
have carried out exhaustive investigations into the subject. Of these I 
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selected the most eminent of them all, Sir William Crookes, O.M., F.R.S., 
who devoted many years to his investigation, and commend it now for the 
sttidy of a new ‘generation. 

Sir William was President of the British Association at Bristol in 1913 
and was appointed President of The Royal Society; he was also a D.Sc. 
and LL.D. of six English and one Colonial Universities. In 1897 he ‘was 
Knighted “in recognition of the eminent services he had rendered to the 
advancement of scientific knowledge.” I am safe, therefore, in accepting 
his views on the truth and reality of psychic phenomena and, more 
particularly, in that his views are supported by several other eminent 
scientists. Unfortunately, the book he wrote recording his researches was 
permitted to go out of print. At the time of his death in 1919 he was 
preparing a new edition which was not issued. In 1926 the Two Worlds 
Publishing Company published a book written by his son, B. H. Crookes, 
who states that while it is not a verbatim reprint of the original, all the 
essential material is as first published by his father. This book is also 
out of print, but by the help of Psychic News Bookshop I have succeeded 
in getting a sécond-hand copy. The numerous tests and experiments he 
made cover a period from 1870 until his death in 1919, and they were 
carried out in his laboratory under the strictest conditions, such as he 
would impose in any other scientific investigation. I will content myself 
by giving extracts from his Presidential Address given before the British 


Association at Bristol in 1898: 

These, then, dre some of the subjects, weighty and far-reaching, on which 
my own attention has been chiefly concentrated. Upon one other interest I 
have not yet touched—to me the weightiest and the farthest reaching of all. 

No incident in my scientific career is more widely known than the part I 
took many years ago in certain psychic researches. Thirty years have passed 
since I published an account of experiments tending to show that outside our 
scientific knowledge there exists a Force exercised by intelligence differing from 
the ordinary intelligence common to mortals. This fact in my life is, of course, 
well understood by those who honoured me with the invitation to become your 
President. Perhaps among my audience some may feel curious as to whether 
I shall speak out or be silent. I elect to speak, although briefly, To enter at 
length on a still debatable subject would be unduly to insist on a topic which— 
as Wallace, Lodge and Barrett have already shown—though not unfitted for 
discussion at these meetings, does not yet enlist the interest of the majority 
of my scientific brethren. To ignore the subject would be an act of cowardice 
I feel no temptation to commit. . . 

To stop short in any research that bids fair to widen the gates of knowledge, 
to recoil from fear of difficulty or adverse criticism, is to bring reproach on 
science. There is nothing for the investigator to do but to go straight on, 
“to explore up and down, inch by inch, with the taper of his reason”; to 
follow the light wherever it may lead, even should it at times resemble a 
will-o’-the-wisp. I have nothing to retract. I adhere to my already published 
statements. Indeed, I might add much thereto. I regret only a certain crudity 
in those early expositions which, no doubt justly, militated against their 
acceptance by the scientific world. My own knowledge at that time scarcely 
extended beyond the fact that certain phenomena new to science had assuredly 
occurred, and were attested by my own sober senses, and, better still, by 
automatic record. I was like some two-dimensional being who might stand at 
the singular point of a Riemann’s surface, and thus find himself in infinitesimal 
and inexplicable contact with a plane of existence not his own. ; 

I think I see a little farther now. I have glimpses of something like coherence 
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` among the strange elusive phenomena; of something like continuity between 


those unexplained forces and laws already known. This advance is largely due 
to the labours of another Association of which I have also this year the honour 
to be President—the Society for Psychical Research. And were I now intro- 
ducing for the first time these enquiries to the world of science I should choose 
a starting-point different from that of old. It would be well to begin with 
telepathy; with the fundamental law, as I believe it to be, that thoughts and 
images may be transferred from one mind to another without the agency of 
the recognized organs of sense~—that knowledge may enter the human mind 
without being communicated in any hitherto known or recognized ways. . . 

Although the enquiry has elicited important facts with reference to the 
mind, it has not yet reached the scientific stage of certainty which would 
entitle it to be usefully brought before one of our Sections. I will, therefore, 
confine myself to pointing out the direction in which scientific investigation can 
legitimately advance, If telepathy takes place we have two physical facts—the 
physical change in the brain of A, the suggester, and the analogous physical 
change in the brain of B, the recipient of the suggestion. Between these two 
physical events there must exist a train of physical causes. Whenever the 
connecting sequence of intermediate causes begins to be revealed the enquiry 
will then come within the range of one of the Sections of the British Association. 
Such a sequence can only occur through an intervening medium. Ali the 
phenomena of the universe are presumably in some way continuous, and it is 
unscientific to call in the aid of mysterious agencies when with every fresh 
advance in knowledge it is shown that ether vibrations have powers and 
attributes abundantly equal to any demand—even to the transmission of thought. 
It is supposed by some physiologists that the essential cells of nerves do not 
actually touch, but are separated by a narrow gap which widens in sleep and 
which narrows almost to extinction during mental activity. This condition is so 
singularly like that of a Branly or Lodge coherer as to suggest a further analogy. 
The structure of brain and nerve being similar, it is conceivable there may be 
present masses of such nerve coherers in the brain whose special function it 
may be to receive impulses brought from without through the connecting 
sequence of ether waves of appropriate order of magnitude. Röntgen has 
familiarized us with an order of vibrations of extreme minuteness compared with 
the smallest waves with which we have hitherto been acquainted, and of 
dimensions comparable with the distances between the centres of the atoms 
of which the, material universe is built up; and there is no reason to suppose 
that we have here reached the limit of frequency. It is known that the action 
of thought is accompanied by certain molecular movements in the brain, and 
here we have physical vibrations capable from their extreme minuteness of 
acting direct on individual molecules, while their rapidity approaches that of 
the internal and external movements of the atoms themselves. 

Confirmation of telepathic phenomena is afforded by many converging 
experiments, and by many spontaneous occurrences only thus intelligible. The 
most varied proof, perhaps, is drawn from analysis of the subconscious workings 
of the mind, when these, whether by accident or design, are brought into 
conscious survey. Evidence of a region, below the threshold of consciousness, 
has been presented, since its first inception, in the Proceedings of the Society 


` for Psychical Research; and its various aspects are being interpreted and welded 


into a. comprehensive whole by the pertinacious genius of F. W. H. Myers. 
Concurrently, our knowledge of the facts in this obscure region has received 
valuable additions at the hands of labourers in other countries. To mention 
a few names out of many, the observations of Richet, Pierre Janet and Binet 
(in France), of Breuer and Freud (in Austria), of William James (in America) 
have strikingly illustrated the extent to which patient experimentation can 
probe sub-liminal processes, and thus can learn the lessons of alternating 
personalities and abnormal states. . . 

It has been characteristic of the leaders among the group of enquirers con- 
stituting the Society for Psychical Research to combine critical and negative 
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work with work leading to positive discovery. To the penetration and scrupulous 
fair-mindedness of Professor Henry Sidgwick and of the late Edmund Gurney 
is largely due the establishment of canons of evidence in psychical research, 
which strengthen while they narrow the path of subsequent explorers. To the 
detective genius of Dr. Richard Hodgson we owe a convincing demonstration 
of the,narrow limits of human continuous observation. 

It has been said that “Nothing worth the proving can be proved, nor yet 
disproved”. True though this may have been in the past, it is true no longer. 
The science of our century has forged weapons of observation and analysis 
by which the veriest tyro may profit. Science has trained and fashioned the 
average mind into habits of exactitude and disciplined perception, and in so 
doing has fortified itself for tasks higher, wider and incomparably more wonder- 
ful than even the wisest among our ancestors imagined. . . 

In addition to Sir William Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Alfred Russel 
Wallace, Sir William Barrett, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Air Chief Marshal 
Lord Dowding and Dr. C. S. Carpenter, Dean of Exeter, wrote books and 
gave lectures testifying to the reality and truth of this subject. A page 
could be filled with the names of eminent men of this century. There is 
a valuable appendix at the end of Crookes’ book by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, in which he adds the testimony of Miss Florence Marryat, the 
writer. In it she said she had in her possession a lock of hair which she, 
with permission, cut from the head of Katie King, the spirit who collabo- 
rated with Sir William Crookes and who materialized in his laboratory, 
sometimes almost daily, over a period of three years. 

Enquire into the subject just as you would enquire into any other 
scientific subject. Take the advice of the registered medium, whose services 
will be necessary. Take any precautions you may consider necessary to 
guard against interference from the outside and be satisfied to progress 
slowly step by step. To those who, like myself, are approaching the end 
of the period on earth, one of the principal interests is likely to be the 
possibility of finding out beyond all question of doubt whether there is a 
future life and, if so, what the conditions over there are likely to be. I am 
convinced that psychic research can give us this information. Sir William 
Crookes states that he repeatedly walked about arm in arm and conversed 
with a materialized spirit, and several other eminent scientists have 
recorded similar experiences. Given the proper conditions, you and I could 
do so too. Most of us have sons or daughters, husbands or wives on the 
other side; to learn beyond all question of doubt that we are going to rejoin 
them would be knowledge overpowering, and it is there for us to possess 
if we care to take it. 

Wittiam T. BOWMAN 


vo 
VoRIME AND CONTRITION IN LITERATURE 
HE theme most pertinent at this moment of time, in politics, 
philosophy and literature, is perhaps reconciliation. Agreeing with 


Gabriel Marcel that the rôle of drama “‘seems to be to place us at 
a point of vantage at which truth is made concrete to us . . .”?”, we shall 
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confine ourselves to that medium. Further, we shall limit our investigation 
to one plot, the ancient tale of Orestes, and examine 4 few of its versions 
from Aeschylus to those of such contempordry dramatists as Jean-Paul 
Sartre in The Flies, O'Neill in Mourning Becomes Electra, and T. S. Eliot 
in The Family Reunion. 

The recurrent theme controlling the plot has three strands, Evil, in- 
herited and implicit in the predicament of each generation, known to 
theology as original sin, is the first. Wrong-doing by each individual in his 
own particular circumstance is the second. Reconciliation, absolution, 
the remission of sin, restoration to wholeness, are a few of the terms used 
to indicate the third. In the great trilogy of the Agamemnon, Aeschylus 
treated of one strand in each play. In the first no part of the ancient tale 
of evil’s lineage is omitted, no name of evil import unmentioned, from 
Tantalus, who betrayed the secrets of the gods, to Orestes, the Hamlet 
of his time, who to revenge the death of his father murdered Clytemnestra, 
his mother. This tale of evil mounting from one generation to another 
is not as in the other plays confined to an odd reference or an early Chorus, 
it towers always in the background, dominating the play, from the 
Watchman’s opening cry: 

O gods! grant me release . 
In Cassandra’s wild cries it seems without limit, “mounting to the climax 
of the murder that sets Orestes “on the Argos road”. If for the House 
of Atreus we read mankind, we must accept the ancestral curse resultant 
upon ancestral sin. 

It is interesting to note how contemporary writers treat the problem. 
O’Neill depicts evil in the context of a love-hate conflict on Freudian 
lines, thus weakening and dating his play. In the Act IFs stage directions, 
where O’Neill so often conceals his theses, we read, Portraits of ancestors 
hang on the walls. At the rear of the fireplace on the right is one of a 
grim-visaged minister of the witch-burning era. Again in the second act 
of Part III, Orin (Orestes) is shown writing a history, “a true history of all 
the family crimes,” and saying: “Tve tried to trace to its secret hiding- 
place in the Mannon past the evil destiny behind our lives!” The French 
playwright, J.-P. Sartre, makes two pertinent remarks, one on destiny 
and one on the origin of evil. “Some men,” his Orestes declares, “are 
born bespoken; a certain path has been assigned to them and at its end 
there is something they must do, a deed allotted.” And Zeus in Act Il 
finds the cause of evil in creation. ‘“The first crime was mine,” he asserts, 
“T committed it when I made men mortal.” 

In T. S. Eliots play references to a curse abound; its meaning and 
potency the following quotations affirm: 

A curse comes to being 
As a child is formed. 
and, 

h Each curse has its course 

Its own way of expiation. 
andi in Agatha’s last speech; 


So the knot be unknitted 
The cross be uncrossed 
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The crooked be made straight 
And the curse be ended. 
There is, however, no reference to the life of generations earlier than those 
represented. Compared even with O’Neill’s “Mannons”, Eliot’s ‘“Monchen- 
seys” are, rootless. The “origin of wretchedness” is no more than the 
substance of Harry’s “shadow of something behind our meagre childhood”. 
Yet though the story is pursued no further into the “dark backward and 
abyss of time”, a sense of immutable law, of justice, even of doom per- 
vades the play, pointed by the assertion made by the Chorus: 
. . . whether in Argos or England 
There are certain inflexible laws 
Unalterable, in the nature of music. 
Moreover, the catastrophic evil of the world of Aeschylus, as of the actual 
world of today, lies revealed in Harry’s speech in Part H, Sc. 1, where he says 
he could at one time think of his life as an “isolated ruin” or “ʻa casual 
bit of waste in an orderly universe”, but that 
. . . it begins to seem just part of some huge disaster, 
Some monstrous mistake and aberration 
Of all men, of the World... 
It is Lear on the heath and Macbeth’s flawed universe; it is life as we 
know it unblinkered, under the curse of evil: it signifies our fear of our 
inability to control the daimon we have fostered. In theology it is original 
sin. 

In approaching the second strand of our theme we step down into the 
familiar world of action. The doom, the curse, the hereditary evil are all 
very well, we tend to assume, in drama and are better confined to the 
stage or the study, our concern being with what we do with our hands, 
speak with our lips, think in our hearts at the moment. To this subject 
Aeschylus devotes the second play of his trilogy, wherein the mother- 
murder is committed, at the command of Apollo. To Electra Orestes 
avers his purpose, saying! 

This was the god’s command: 
“Shed blood for blood, your face set like a flint.” 
So with very little compunction the deed is done. Very skilfully Aeschylus 
keeps alive a natural horror of the deed, until he permits Orestes to make 
his defence. “Terror begins to sing at my heart,” he says— 
Therefore while I am still in my right mind 
To all who are loyal to me I solemnly proclaim: 


It was no sin to kill my mother . . 
I offer in full warrant Apollo Loxias 
Who from his Pythian oracle revealed to me 
That if I did this deed I should be clear of blame. 
The crime here is then part of the will of the gods, and responsibility for 
it is handed back to them. Euripides is not so sure. He permits in Orestes 
a questioning of the gods: 
“Phoebus, God,” he cries, “was all thy mind 
Turned to darkness?” 


and, 
Thou, thou didst bid me kill 
My mother: which is sin. 
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Therein lies the problem. The old law insisted that the doer must suffer, 
the murderer die, even if matricide resulted, but at its heart lay the possibility 
of the culpability of the “gods”. 


The conflict is confused in Mourning Becomes Electra by the.weakness 
of Orin (Orestes). O'Neills point is probably made by Ghristine 
(Clytemnestra), who laments: ‘‘God won’t leave us alone. He twists and 
wrongs and tortures our lives with others’ lives until—we poison each 
other to death!” That certainly is one way out, but it is a cry of the 
immature and in fact weakens the play. For the Frenchman the point 
is man’s free will. Man, as Orestes, derides the idea of the power of any. 
God to enslave his mind and will, hence the conflict is depicted as ‘one 
between Zeus and Apollo, the old law and the new intelligence. It is 
dramatic and urgent. Zeus warning Aegisthus of the danger to his life 
proffers the simple reason: “Orestes knows that he is free.” Later he 
adds the secret: “Once freedom lights its beacon in a man’s heart the 
gods are powerless against him. It is a matter between man and man...” 
Orestes echoes it: “What do I care for Zeus? Justice is a matter between 
men, and I need no God to teach me it. It is right to stamp you out. . .” 
The climax comes in the discussion between Orestes and Electra after the 
mother-murder: 

Electra: But—how’strange you look! 

Orestes: I am free, Electra. Freedom has crashed down on me like a 
thunderbolt... 

Electra: But 7 don’t feel free. And you—can-you undo what has been done? 
Something has happened and we are no longer free to blot it out. 
Can you prevent our being murderers of our mother—for all time? 

Orestes: Do you think I wish to prevent it? I have done my deed, Electra, 
and that deed was good. I shall bear it on my shoulders as a carrier 
at a ferry carries the traveller to the farther bank—the heavier it is 
to carry the better pleased I shall be; for that burden is my freedom. 


It is the defiance of Prometheus and it is superb. 

The Family Reunion is of little help on this point as it is concerned 
mainly with the third strand, the material of the last play of Aeschylus’ 
Trilogy which must be considered first. Critics are agreed that this third 
play is in a minor mode, compared with the solemn major of the first 
two plays. The problems have been posed: Is there to be no end to 
bloodshed? How can man find absolution for evil he needs must do? 
How can evil inherent in the human race be eradicated? Where is the 
place of the remission of sin? Such questions demanded an answer in the 
last play. But alas, “. . . the grand drama of justice is made to end in 
the glorification of Athens and her supreme court” (Philip Vellacott). 
We are driven to conclude that even fifth-century Hellas could not antici- 
pate the solution of love, waiting the fullness of time, a solution rejected 
today by some humanists who prefer sunlit Athens to bloodstained 
Jerusalem, and whose blindness of heart the Greek called hubris. 


Euripides is more doubtful. His mortals, Orestes and Electra, kneel by 
the body of Clytemnestra in deep remorse and hence have to be saved by the 
appearance of the Heroes, Castor and Pollux. ‘‘Righteous is her doom this 
day,” they pronounce of Clytemnestra, “But not thy deed.” And of 
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Apollo’s command they say, “no light was this he showed to thee but 
darkness,” hence 

On Apollo’s head we lay 

The bloody doings of this`day. 
Orestes is condemned to long penance but “penance past, thou shalt 
have happiness at last,” they promise. From the point of view of justice, 
of immutable law, of sin and absolution, the Greek solutions are most 
unsatisfying. They found no myth, no fable, nothing in the imagination of 
man big enough to stand up to the horror of the evil, for nothing com- 
patible in majesty with the magnificence of the conception of justice, 
` nothing in scope wide enough to embrace all mankind had yet been con- 
ceived to solve the problem of sin. That had to wait for the birth of a 
Child of a Virgin in a remote corner of the pagan world, for a new con- 
ception of love, wide enough to embrace both justice and absolution, to 
include expiation and to carry forgiveness, strong enough to break the 
+-chain of inherited evil. 

We must next turn to the three modern plays and examine the solutions 
put forward by them. In Mourning Becomes Electra, Orin (Orestes) 
commits suicide, leaving the statement of the solution to Lavinia (Electra). 
This is what she says: 

. Pm not going the way Mother and Orin went. That’s escaping punish- 
ment. And there’s no one left to punish me. I’m the last Mannon. I’ve got to 
punish myself! Living alone here with the dead is a worse act of justice 
than death or prison! TIl never go out or see anyone! J’ll have the shutters 
nailed close so that no sunlight can ever get in. Til live alone with the dead, 
and keep their secrets, and let them hound me, until the curse is paid out and 
the last Mannon is Jet die! (With a strange cruel smile of gloating over 
the years of self torture.) I know they will see to it I live for a long time! 
It takes the Mannons to punish themselves for being born! 

The speech indicates an active refusal to accept any solution whatever. 
In the pride of a self-contained New England conscience, Lavinia refuses 
to recognize her common humanity, refuses to take her place with the 
created, scorns the possibility of restoration, renewal or absolution, and 
in her proud hatred of herself is unable to receive it. The end is dis- 
integration and despair in the individual; a political power in such a 
mood could wreck the world. 

Sartre finds another solution. The period of his tale is pre-Christian; 
hence we should not look for a Christian ending, but how near the last 
speech comes! Orestes, addressing the people of Argos after the murder, 
says: 

. . . my people, I love you, and it was for your sake that I killed. For your 

sake I had come to claim my kingdom, and you would have none of me because 
I was not of your kind. Now I am of your kind, my subjects; there is a bond 
of blood between us, and I have earned my kingship over you. 
Already the overtone of Christianity is clear. Orestes is the deliverer of his 
people; by a blood-tie he has become one of them. But the note is false 
in that he came not as a servant but as a king, not to offer his own blood 
but to take others’: a saviour and an avenger. The speech continues: 


As for your sins and your remorse, your night fears, and the crime Aegisthus 
committed—all are mine, I take them all upon me. Fear your Dead no longer; 
they are my Dead... 
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The Orestes-Sayiour strain is again very clear. He would carry the burden 
of the actual sins committed by his people and equally that of inherited 
evil. He further declares that he will not stay in Argos but will go hence, 
leaving the people to start a new life, and going he will take with him the 
“Flies”, the Erynnes, the Remorse, upon his own shoulders. The final 
stage direction reads: He strides out inta the light. Shrieking the’ Furies 
fling themselves after him. Orestes thus becomes a sin-bearer: a man who 
would in his own person relieve, restore and make whole his people. But 
of him, since he was himself guilty, it was true that he saved others, himself 
he could not save. Sartre is proclaiming the truth that man alone is 
insufficient to save from sin. He goes no further, but even so he has 
indicated the method of the Saviour, who, sinless, was ‘‘made sin for us.” 
The whole of T. S. Eliot’s play The Family Reunion is concerned with 

the problem under discussion. In it he says: 

What we have written is not a story of detection 

Of crime and punishment, but of sin and expiation, 


It is possible that you have not known what sin 
You shall expiate, or whose, or why. 


The last two lines echo Aeschylus. Each one of us is the sum of our 
ancestry, carrying their evil and their good, and expiating the sins of the 
third and fourth generatión- back. Hence in the play, though the deadly 
sins, all seven of them, lurk and leer in the background, they are not 
particularized as the doings of the actors. When mentioned as such they 
tend to be dropped in casually as in Harry’s (Orestes’) reference to the 
death of his wife: : 
That cloudless night in the mid-Atlantic - 
When I pushed her over. 
What is new in this play is the tremendous weight of the power making 
for peace. Agatha pin-points this truth, saying: 

Everything tends towards reconciliation 

As the stone falls, as the tree falls. 

She indicates it also when suggesting that perhaps Harry has been chosen 
“To resolve the enchantment under which we suffer.” Harry’s answer 
suggests that the solution we seek lies in another dimension, another mode 
of thinking. In Christian mythology it lies not in the realm of justice, but 
in the greater realm of love; Harry having passed into the second sees 
all things differently. “Look,” he exclaims, 


. Ido not know why 
I feel happy for a moment, as if I had come home. 
. . as if happiness 
Did not consist in getting what one wanted 
Or in getting rid of what can’t be got rid of 
But in a different vision. This is like the end. 
Agatha: And a beginning... 
Having decided to “Follow the bright angels” Harry, another sin-bearer, 
goes his lonely way, to accomplish that which in the other dimension is 
already accomplished, so that the 
. curse be ended 
By intercession 
By pilgrimage 
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By those who depart 
In several directions 
; And that of the departed. 
In another play dealing with love and forgiveness, Christopher Fry’s 
The Dark is Light Enough (1954), the Countess Rosmarin makes the 
same point. It is implied also in Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset (1935), 
and in Marc Connelly’s Green Pastures (1930). In short, contemporary 
serious writers examining the events of the last half-century appear to 
be agreed that evil, inherited, and committed, sin original and individual, 
in thought, word and deed, cannot be overcome, rooted out or absolved 
by any man-made plan providing better conditions of living, or more wide- 
spread education, cannot be tackled by an idea, a figment of the imagina- 
tion, a theory, another way of thinking, any more than it can be circum- 
scribed by a man’s shouldering the burden, or by the acceptance of endless 
punishment. It appears that human beings can be saved from evil—that 
_is from evil within themselves and without—solely by some intervention 
“in our world of time and space. In Christian belief that intervention has 
already occurred, 


Grace A. Woop 
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A Portrait 


Those midnight shadows round your eyes 

and that mysterious smile, 

amused, indrawn, erotic-wise, 

that hints at some unspeakable surprise . . 
Oh how much fonder 

than the purse-lipped secrets of the Gioconda! 


Love and Death 


If ever one of us lies still and white, 

how shall the other bear the sight ? 

Oh rather grant it that together we 

in some last holocaust may cease to be! 

This is the darker side of happiness 

and yet we would not have it less 

nor at the sordid séance try 

to pierce the dark glass—divinely dark ?—nor pry 
into the anterooms, if such there be, 

of the soul’s damnation or felicity. 


Hope 
Loved flesh, we know, is grass. 
Loved limbs to dust must come. 
Lies in some God-sparked essence 
our love’s continuum ? 


LUKE PARSONS 
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THE SECOND EMPIRE 


It may seem strange that a great Liberal historian like Dr. Gooch should feel 
so strongly the fascination of kings and emperors and their consorts. To his 
studies of Frederick I, Catherine, Maria Theresa, Louis XV, is now added one of 
Napoleon II. But we should not complain of an interest which gives us such a 
fascinating book. As Dr. Gooch says, it is neither a history of the Second Empire, 
nor a biography of Louis Napoleon. It draws a picture of that Man of Destiny 
in a setting provided by the men and women who gathered round his somnambulist 
figure as he moved silently—for he spoke little—from triumph to his doom. 

The Emperor’s clan naturally comes first, the illegitimate Bonapartes, Morny 
and Walewski, with the brilliance that his legitimate relations lacked. Morny 
was Certainly one of the architects, as well as one of the ablest servants of the Second 
Empire. The ministers form the second group—Persigny, who really believed 
in the Bonapartist myth; the narrow unyielding, ambitious lawyers, Rouher, 
Baroche, Magne; the able administrators, Duruy, Haussmann; the orator of the 
Liberal Empire, Ollivier: not a statesman among them. 

Finally, four groups of soldiers, churchmen, politicians and writers. Of all these, 
drawing on an extensive knowledge of the memoirs and secondary literature of 
the period, Dr. Gooch gives us convincing and living portraits. He is perhaps 
overkind to the Comte de Falloux, a view assisted by a version of the so-called 
ateliers nationaux experiment which is hardly adequate; but of course the book 
does not pretend to be economic history. In general the judgment of the characters 
of the men around the Emperor is thoroughly sound. The testimony to their 
abilities is always tempered by recognition of the flaws that in practically every 
case marred their characters and careers, as they did also those of the Emperor 
himself. For all the glitter, the Second Empire, it must be confessed, was also 
second-rate, 

Some of the portraits are small vignettes, a simple head and shoulders, some are 
fuller figures. One, the Empress Eugénie, stands out by herself, at full length, 
more clearly than even the Emperor; but this is because there was no mystery about 
her. Louis Napoleon’s infatuation with such an unsuitable Empress and wife 
is the measure of something lacking in him that prevented him from achieving 
greatness and in the end even robbed him of success. Dr. Gooch describes Eugenie 
as the least sensual of women and the most passionate of politicians. In each 
capacity she was a misfortune for the Emperor, though it is difficult to believe 
that even with a different Empress he could ever have given up his habituation to 
mistresses among whom the famous Miss Howard and the dazzling Countess 
de Castiglione appear in these pages at some Jength. The last phase of the latter 
provides a good example of the evocative style of the book. ‘Returning to Paris 
after the débdcle she lingered on till the close of the century, poor and lonely, 
fat and slovenly, frustrated and forgotten. Dreading the cold scrutiny of the world 
when her beauty was gone, she emerged after dusk with her dogs, wandering among 
the scenes of her former triumphs and gazing at the vacant space where the Tuileries 
had stood.” 

A more positive ruler, in a period of clear-cut distinctions, might have proved 
a less suitable subject for the pointilliste method adopted by Dr. Gooch. For an 
Emperor and an Empire both full of contradictions it serves admirably. We see 
Napoleon IN perhaps in the clearest light when we reach the chapter on the world 
of letters. Victor Hugo, a supporter in 1848, by the time of the coup d’état had 
turned into the bitterest enemy. George Sand, though a firm republican from the 
beginning, kept her liking for the rising dictator rather longer and tried to distin- 
guish between him and the police State he had created. Mérimée was the friend 


e 
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of Eugénie and both he and Sainte-Beuve gave their allegiance to the régime, 
though not without qualification. Flaubert cut deeper than most: ‘1789 destroyed 
Monarchy and the nobility, 1848 the bourgeoisie, 1851 the people. Nothing is 
left but an imbecile canaille, and we are all reduced to the same level of mediocrity.” 
It was,a hard and a disillusioned verdict. Dr.-Gooch, on the whole, lets his witness- 
es speak for themselves in this skilful and interesting book, but one cannot doubt 
what is his final judgment on even ‘‘the most humane of dictators.’ A. COBBAN 


The Second Empire. By G. P. Gooch. Longmans. 30s. 


SIR ANTHONY EDEN 


Very few memoirs published since the war have received greater publicity and 
attracted a more mixed reception from distinguished critics than Sir Anthony 
Eden’s Full Circle. Although it covers his post-war years in office, from October 
1951 to January 1957, it is inevitably his leading part in the Suez crisis that draws 
the main attention. Here is Sir Anthony Eden’s account and apologia of his 
policy from Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal in July 1956 until the cease-fire in 
November and the subsequent British withdrawal. The recurring theme is the 
lesson of the ’thirties when by policies of appeasement and drift, the Allies slid 
into the Second World War. In his judgment the policy of Nasser created a 
comparable situation; and after the Israeli invasion, although itself justified, the 
British and French rightly intervened to prevent a widespread conflagration. 
There is the author’s constant distrust of Foster Dulles; but whatever view is taken 
of the latter’s conduct of affairs, the Prime Minister committed a profound error 
of judgment in ever thinking that the Americans would join in armed intervention. 
It is fair to assert that these memoirs have converted no one. On the contrary, 
each side claims to be fortified by them. : 

In his review in the Sunday Times, Lord Salisbury put the approving right wing 
view. The Cabinet, he contended, did its utmost “to re-establish respect for inter- 
national engagements”, for example in calling together the Canal users, taking 
a lead in formulating the Eighteen Powers proposals, supporting the Canal Users’ 
Association and referring’the question to the United Nations. “But when it 
became perfectly clear that the United Nations were not going to do anything 
effective to restore the rule of law, is it really to be maintained that they just ought 
to have acquiesced, sheltering behind the Charter and done nothing more ?” 
This particular decision, however, said Lord Salisbury, was taken out of Sir 
Anthony’s hands by the opening of hostilities between Israel and Egypt. He of 
course accepts the view that the Israeli attack was not inspired by France and 
Britain. It was the duty of the latter “‘as signatories of the Charter of the United 
Nations” to stop the war: “Is it really to be maintained that they should have 
neglected that duty?” The opponents of Suez find support in this volume for their 
attack. Writing in Forward, Mr. Gaitskell declared: “The truth is—and it emerges 
very clearly from the Memoirs—that Sir Anthony was determined as soon as 
Nasser seized the Canal, to crush him either by imposing a humiliating settlement 
or by armed force.” It is obvious from the text that this determination was 
constant throughout, until the day of British and French invasion. Against this 
background, Mr. Gaitskell concluded that “the obvious hypocrisy of the excuses” 
advanced for the Suez attack are “more pathetically flimsy than ever.” 

Being the narrative of the leading actor, Sir Anthony Eden’s memoirs will 
continue to be read and studied by all students of this great controversy. But the 
volume determines nothing. It reflects a basic approach to international relations 
of great complexity, which still divides the nation. A. DE MONTMORENCY 


Full Circle: The Memoirs of Sir Anthony Eden. Cassell. 35s. 
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COLONIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


As the pace towards colonial self-government quickened it became clear that 
several British colonies would become independent long before they had time to 
build up an indigenous administrative machine. It followed that arrangements 
would have to be made to bridge the gap between the withdrawal of the Colonial 
service and the growth of a local administration to replace it. Mr. Younger is 
Director General of the Royal Institute of International Affairs and his book is 
an examination of the British Government’s attempts to construct the bridge: 
it is a story of wasted opportunity. The obvious method was to offer to the best 
men in the Colonial service an assured career in a home-based overseas service and 
thus form a corps d’élite available on loan to any newly independent country at 
subsidized rates. This was not done. Instead, much ingenuity was spent in 
devising various piecemeal and breathtakingly inadequate arrangements which 
have of course failed in their object. Now many valuable men have been allowed 
to leave the service prematurely, and their reason for doing so in most cases is 
not that they want more money or more privileges or more comfort, or even that 
they are strongly attracted by compensation for lost employment, but simply 
because they see no prospect of completing a worthwhile and satisfying career. 
The sad conclusion to be drawn from Mr. Younger’s well-organized and temperate 
book are that the ex-colonies have been deprived unnecessarily of our help when 
it was most vital for them. and for us, that they should have it; and that the British 
Government have fallen down on a most important job. 

The Institute of Race Relations has brought together two writers on South Africa 
who represent two different points of view. Mr. S. Pienaar is foreign corres- 
pondent of Die Burger and his article is a defence of Apartheid, or “separate develop- 
ment” as it is now called. Mr. Anthony Sampson of the Observer purports to 
expose the fallacies and dangers of the policy even as it now appears in the guise 
of “new look”, “new deal”, or more pretentiously “harmonious multi-community 
development”. It must be admitted that Mr. Pienaar makes out the best possible 
case for a policy which can really hardly be defended at all, at least as it is at present 
applied. This reservation is necessary because in fact there is something to be 
said for separation between black and white if, as is the case in South Africa, they 
cannot live comfortably together. But how can separate development take place 
when the area reserved for the blacks, who represent four-fifths of the total popula- 
tion, is only one-thirteenth of the land available in the country? And how cana 
form of Government-sponsored tribalism, on which the policy of separate develop- 
ment is based, be accepted by the urban section which forms the majority of the 
black population? The facts are on the side of Mr. Sampson and he wins this 
sober and instructive debate hands down. 

Professor Thompson tells the story of South African unification from the end of 
the Boer War to the General Election following the Act of Union. He has drawn 
largely on unpublished private papers which he has handled with great skill and 
authority. The serious student of South Africa will find the book indispensable, 
while anyone wishing to make sense of the problems of to-day would do well to 


read this massive study. A. SILLERY 
The Public Service in the New States. By Kenneth Younger. Oxford University 
Press. 16s. 


South Africa. By S. Pienaar and Anthony Sampson. Oxford University Press. 5s. 
The Unification of South Africa 1902-1910. By L. M. Thompson. Oxford 
University Press. 50s. 


NATIONALISM AND THE FAR EAST 


With Communist China occupying a key position in world affairs to-day, it is 
becoming increasingly important to understand what is happening in that vast 
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human ant-heap, and why. This Penguin edition of Dr. Kuo’s work is therefore 
to be welcomed, both for its low cost and for its refreshingly well-balanced survey 
and analysis of the principal factors involved. While showing both the good and 
the evil, the strength and the weaknesses of the present régime, Dr. Kuo makes it 
abundantly clear how and why the Communists have succeeded, how they have 
developed a spirit of sound government and public service, how, for the first time 
in Chinese history, they have raised a highly efficient well-disciplined army, and 
how the vitality of Chinese nationalism is to-day greater than ever before. 

The Government, he admits, is a hard task-master, but it provides security 
of livelihood hitherto unknown to the great masses of the people; and while recog- 
nizing that the militant nationalism at present so much in evidence is a potential 
danger to world peace, he gives reasons for believing that China may become a 
stabilizing factor in world affairs, once her demand for Great Power status is 
acknowledged by admission to the United Nations. Communist China is here to 
stay and is growing in power rapidly, he declares, and goes on to stress that “the 
sooner the world faces this reality and devises measures to deal with it, the sooner 
will there be more stable relations among nations.” His American friends—he 
is Associate Professor of History at Southern Illinois University—may find this 
hard to swallow, but his logic is hard to refute. Though some of his other views 
may be open to question, this book should be widely read for the light it sheds on 
the actions and motives of the present rulers of China and on China’s relations 
with the outside world, especially on her relations with Russia and the United States. 

The St. Antony’s papers cover both Far Eastern and South-East Asian affairs, 
and include an illuminating study of South Asian Nationalism and the West, 
South Asia in this context meaning the Indian sub-continent. Where all are of a 
high standard, it would be invidious to single out any of the six papers for special 
praise; but Richard Storry’s on Prince Konoye and Henry McAleavy’s on Tseng P’u 
and the Nieh Hai Hua will probably appeal most to the general reader. McAleavy’s, 
despite its rather forbidding title, throws an unusual light on Count Waldersee, 
Commander-in-Chief of the international forces in China at the time of the Boxer 
Rebellion, and shows why it is that his name is “infinitely better known to the 
Chinese than that of any other European who has ever lived in China.” This is 
not, as one might imagine, because of his connection with the Kaiser’s famous 
outburst about emulating Attila and the Huns, but because of a best-selling Chinese 
novel based on his infatuation for a Chinese woman of dubious morals. 

The “human interest” aspect of the paper on Prince Konoye is of an entirely 
different nature. It is the rather pathetic story of a highly intelligent patrician 
imbued with many admirable qualities, but acutely aware of his own short-comings 
and persuaded against his own better judgment to become Premier at a most 
critical period in Japanese history. Storry’s sympathetic study of this statesman, 
whose successive attempts to meet Roosevelt in 1941 and Stalin in 1945 might well 
have changed history if they had not been thwarted, ends with Konoye’s tragic 
suicide on the day he was to surrender to the Americans, an open copy of De 
Profundis by his side with certain telling passages underlined. 

MALCOLM D. KENNEDY 
China: New Age and New Outlook. By Ping-chia Kuo. Penguin Special. 3s. 6d. 
Far Eastern Affairs. St. Antony’s Papers No. 7. Chatto & Windus. 16s. 


CHURCH CHRISTIANITY 


Here is a batch of books which in their own way give us a cross-section of the life 
of the Church; not a complete one, for none of them has anything to say about 
either the functioning of the Church at the local level. or the vast amount of its 
educational and philanthropic work. They do, however, cover the interests of the 
Church from its corporate activity in great Ecumenical Councils to the most 
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intimate expressions of its life in personal devotion. Few men know better the 
story of these great Ecumenical Councils than Professor Hubert Judin, and his 
book is a masterly summary from Nicaea in 325 A.D. to the Vatican Council of 
1869-70. We are told what theological or ecclesiatical issue called for clearer 
definition against heretics, what decisions.were registered by the Council, and it is 
particularly notable that the author has kept a true sense of the organicrelationship 
of the issues as they arose in the course of history. The book is always clear in 
judgment and lucid in style, and it is timely in view of the summoning of a fresh 
Ecumenical Council by the present Pope. 

How Churches Grow is a book about the missionary policy of the non-Roman 
Churches, and at first one is put off by rather trite judgments both of history in 
general and the optimistic estimate of the possibilities of missionary enterprise in 
the near future. The former seems to the reviewer to be superficial, and the latter 
to take little count of the speed at which scientific and technological as well as other 
influences are being assimilated by the non-Christian world. When Dr. McGavran 
passes to questions of policy, he has something real and important to say. There is 
an imbalance between the expenditure of missionary energy, in itself almost 
static on perfecting the saints, and that which is put into the attempt to enter 
fresh fields; there is need for a more realistic attempt to survey much more accur- 
ately fields which are ready for expansion, as well as to apprehend more thoroughly 
not only the presentation of non-Christian religions in classic statements but the 
degree to which these are reflected in every day life. 
~ Canon Roger Lloyd has already given us a moving re-creation of New Testament 
times in his Letters of Luke the Physician and now he carries the work still further 
in his Letters from the Early Church. He calls his work a novel, but it is this only 
in the sense that he has used the figure of Silas in the book of Acts as the peg on 
which to hang his brilliant imagining of the way things happened. Silas writes 
to his friends and they to him and to one another until almost all are overwhelmed 
by the holocaust of the Neronian persecution. It is a picture which has the tang 
of real life. Quite clearly, many of the early Christians were slaves; what did 
Christianity mean to them, as well as to Flavia and other literates? 

“Ancilla” is the pseudonym of an able and cultured woman, who has already 
given us the moving story of her conversion from humanism to Christian faith 
in The Following Feet and here she tells of her life as a communicant member in 
and servant of the Church of England. It is an intimate yet fastidious story, and 
to find the proper adjective which would describe it in petto is difficult. ‘Choice’ 
is the nearest word the reviewer can find, and nowhere is it more choice or timely 

- that in its self-revelation of her discovery that the finest fruit of the devotional 
life remains ungathered until one learns to care for people. 
B. C. PLOWRIGHT 
Ecumenical Councils in the Catholic Church. By Hubert Judin. Nelson. 2is. 
How Churches Grow. By Donald McGavran. World Dominion Press. 12s. 6d. 
Letters From the Early Church. By Roger Lloyd. Allen and Unwin. 13s. 6d. 
Within the Church. By Ancilla. Darton, Longman and Todd. 15s. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS 


In an essay on Paradise Lost—whose title not all will recognize as a quotation 
from Milton’s Vacation Exercise of 1628—Mr. J. B. Broadbent of Cambridge 
re-evaluates the epic poem in which the great Puritan poet sought to justify the 
ways of God to men. Mr. Broadbent sees the poem as reflecting a reaction to the 
impact of humanism on religion—but belatedly, when that initial impact had 
become an accepted part of the mental climate; rather as if Mr. T. S. Eliot in the 
*twenties had written a Christian epic under the stimulus of Darwinism. Mr. 
Broadbent’s knowledge of his subject is profound but his method is somewhat 
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chaotic and he speaks to us in a sort of urbane, muted monotone which, adequate 
for much that he has to say, lacks light and shade and the pulse of feeling. Often 
in this quiet, beguiling whisper he puts across highly debatable opinions—on page 
216 he makes a generalization about “Western soul-experience” that raises the 
eyebrows—and he also teases the reader with more or less obscure references; 
as when he takes for granted that everyone has read Orwell’s essay on The Art of 
Donald McGill. In comparing Paradise Lost with The Hiad he misses the point 
that Homer’s gods and men belong authentically to the world of pagan history 
and religion whereas Milton alternates between biblical and classical, even scientific 
terms of reference. Homer can thus be said to give us an integrated epic novel 
in verse whereas Paradise Lost is part-epic, part-tract, almost part-encyclopaedia. 
Mr. Broadbent, for example, instances Elijah metaphorically rubbing shoulders 
with Hermes. What he calls Milton’s “panoramic omnicompetence”’ is here the 
nigger in the artistic woodpile. Although Mr. Broadbent tends to beat us over 
the head with his learning, he is often stimulating. In his 298 packed pages we 
learn a great deal about Milton. We also learn that Satan was a Führer and a 
Fascist—for Mr. Broadbent is not guiltless of the literary equivalent of “the Whig 
misinterpretation of history”. 

In The Comic Sense of Henry James Mr. Richard Poirier studies the early novels 
from Roderick Hudson to The Portrait of a Lady and traces the young master’s 
development, particularly in the treatment of his basic themes; showing, for example 
how his initial sheep-and-goats division of “fixed” and “free” characters becomes 
far less arbitrary as he discovers that types are incompatible with full human beings. 
Like all good critics, Mr. Poirier leaves us wondering. To what extent was James 
aware of the psychological peculiarities of his heroes? Was their powerlessness 
to influence events due to standards of conduct impossibly high, practically speak- 
ing, though personally satisfying—defeat is, they think, good for them—or to 
various inhibitions, flaws of character that inhibit positive action? As a perceptive, 
sympathetic but not uncritical interpreter of these early novels Mr. Poirier could 
scarcely be bettered. His concluding psycho-analytical hints about James are 
interesting and not offensive. They suggest that there was a certain emotional 
emptiness in the man that was largely compensated for by the writer’s vicarious 
experience of life in his novels. 

The University of London Press have brought out a representative selection of 
Guy de Maupassant’s short stories, edited with an introduction by J. H. Matthews, 
who succinctly, if in rather a school-masterly way, reviews Maupassant’s brief, 
not very gay life and his literary achievements. One had forgotten Schopen- 
hauer’s influence on de Maupassant and possibly Mr. Matthews over-estimates 
the great conteur’s determinism. His integrity as an artist at times allows his 
characters more freedom of action than his theory would admit them to have. 
The underlying pathos of “Toine” is dismissed. No doubt it is not in the mood 
of the tale but to the sensitive reader it is surely devastating. LUKE PARSONS 
Some Graver Subject. By J. B. Broadbent. Chatto & Windus. 30s. 

The Comic Sense of Henry James. By Richard Poirier. Chatto & Windus. 30s. 
Selected Short Stories. By Guy de Maupassant. University of London Press. 
6s, 6d. 


MEN AND MEMORIES 


The Blowing-up of the Parthenon (Pall Mall Press. 9s. 6d.). “Or How to Lose 
the Cold War,” is the subtitle of Salvador de Madariaga’s analysis of some 
confused thinking, of the futility of “talks” and the fears of hot war, of the 
necessity of informed public opinion, and of human nature’s core which is 
freedom. There is a powder magazine waiting to be touched off in our civiliza- 
tion too; the former Chairman of the League of Nations Disarmament Com- 


ys 
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mission gives terse answers to. pungént questions about the intellectual and 

_ Moral chaos. ce ey l 

The British Economy 1920-1957 (George-Allen and Unwin. 28s.). A.J. Youngšón, 
Professor of Economic Histoty in the University of Edinburgh, brings the subject 
up to date for the general reader, tracing developments through the boon days 
after the 1914-1918 war, and the crises of the ’twenties and ’thirties‘ with their 
“intensification of economic nationalism.’” Another war saw the estdblishment 
of the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund. Giver good-will, 
the author is hopeful of economic. progress for free people everywhere. 

The Writer and the Commissar (Bodley Head. 10s. 6d.). George Paloczi-Horvath 
assesses the situation of authors in the Communist world from Russia to China, 
from East Germany to North Vietnam. He sees the basic reasoh for the sub- 
jection of literature as “the antinomy between the Party and m d.” Creative 
artists cannot be used in the struggle or resolve the contradictidn; he should 
know, for after escape and return to. Hungary, he was imprisoned for five years. 
After the crushing of the revolution he escaped again, to live now in London. 

The Buried Day (Chatto and Windus. 25s.). C. Day Lewis writes in the disciplined 
prose of a poet about his Irish-English childhood and days as an undergraduate; 
of Communist Party allegiance in Cheltenham and schoolmastering, of his too- 
loving father, of friends, and life in Devonshire. The honest self-portraituré 
of the book is also an illuminator of the poems, to which many readers will bė 

_ induced to return with greater comprehension and delight. 

This Little Band of Prophets (George Allen and Unwin. 28s.). Anne Fremantle 
tells the story of the “gentle Fabians” and their influence on social and political 
trends in the twentieth century. They preached practical possibilities, recalling 
in the name of their Society the Roman general whose motto was “‘slow but sure”. 
Yet the talk of Shaw, Bertrand Russell, of Wells and the rest, was a river in 
spate—bearing along their ideas irresistibly (oh, for an eavésdrop for example 

. on Sidney Webb meeting Herbert Samuel in the interval of Parsifal at 
Covent Garden and discussing “the striking incidence of sickness in pregnancy” !). 
And their industry matched their highmindedness, their idealism, their common- 
sense, as they laughed, or were solemn, and wrote, studied and bicycled together. 

The Scientists were Never at War (Nelson. 30s.). Gavin de Beer takes his title 
from Jenner who wrote to the French Institut and to Napoleon himself in 1805. 
While France and Britain were fighting each other their thinkers were exchanging 
knowledge, and the book collects the correspondence of a Hans Sloane, of 4 
Réaumur, of a La Billardiére and a Joseph Banks, and tells of the visits of Charles 
Blagden and Humphrey Davy to Paris, before the dust of battle had settled. 

1660: The Year of Restoration (Chatto and Windus. 21s.). Patrick Morrah’s 
study persuades the reader that “Great Britain’s only experiment in republican 
‘government was dissolving in chaos” when Monk began his march on London. 

‘In this admirable account of the momentous months that followed, the appeal 

. of the monarch’s sardonic shrewdness, of his wit, kindliness and melancholic 
charm—his instability notwithstanding—comes over potent as ever. Even 
more important, the daily life of the people, amid all the prestige and pressures 
of soldier, Parliamentarian, bishop, or sycophant, is acutely observed under the 
guise of shouting populace, and shared in shop or hovel. 

Letters of Edward Fitzgerald (Centaur Press. 21s.). J. M. Cohen has drawn and 
edited them from Aldis Wright’s out-of-print four volumes. The collection 
demonstrates the author of Omar Khayyám unconfined to that splendid piece 
of hypnotism and at the same time explains why he was able to write such alluring 
and noble verse. His interests were as wide as his intellect, or his circle of 
friends. Whether these were famous, or among the unknowns of Aldeburgh, 
the quality of his style is “effortless” because it was polished perfect. 

: GRACE BANYARD 
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66 IVE me liberty to know, to utter and to argue freely, according to 

conscience above all other liberties.” The resounding words from 

Milton form the epigraph to the autobiography which Dr. G. P. 
Gooch published two years ago, with the title Under Six Reigns. What 
a grand book that is and what a tonic for all of us who belong to the 
troubled and irresolute generations which have succeeded the Victorian era! 
Those vivid pages contained the quintessence of the qualities which shine 
through all the works of Dr. Gooch in contemporary or more ancient 
history. Here was the sanity, the public spirit, the generosity we had come 
. to know and value so much. The very reticence of his account—so 
different from the stridently personal note now more usual in autobiography 
—revealed the quiet unselfishness characteristic of the author. 

I have quoted the epigraph which he chose for his most personal book 
because it contains the three ideas which are paramount in his work as an 
historian, and which also convey the spirit of THE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. Liberty, argument, conscience; liberty, in recent years so much 
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traduced and cried down, is the central idea of all healthy political life; 
argument—that is the power to" ‘use the reason freely—is the life blood of 
the intellect without which therecan be no right understanding or sane 
judgment; and lastly conscience the; measuring rod of a strong more sense 
to direct the uses of liberty and reason. 

In his autobiography Dr. Gooch also tells us that he is ‘‘satisfied i have 
been born in mid-Victorian England, the golden age of the middle classes, 
and to have lived far into the century of the common man.” That sentence 
shows the other dominant characteristic of his way of thinking: his un- 
shaken faith in the living world about him. In spite of two gigantic wars 
which destroyed hope of international peace, in spite of the unparallelled 
savagery which invaded great tracts of political life in our century, in spite 
of the dictatorships which made a mock of modern democracy, and the 
social and moral revolutions which have threatened the liberal values, he 
has kept his faith in life and in individuals. He has kept his faith not out 
of mere optimism; he has not withdrawn from the world in order to 
cultivate his ideals; on the contrary, he has keenly followed and clearly 
understood the politics of his time. It is this mingling of clear-sightedness 
with an unchanging moral firmness which has made him seem such a tower 
of strength to younger generations. We have never found in him that 
melancholy tendency to lament the passing away of better times. He has 
looked forward as well as backward, as the true historian should. He has 
watched the stream of twentieth century life, seeking always to understand, 
but not to condone, the evil in it; to perceive the good, and there has been 
much good; to gather from passing events knowledge, and the power to 
make sane judgments, and so to assess justly the events and people 
(especially the people) in our disillusioning, disappointing, necessarily im- 
perfect, but continuously interesting world. 

His first book was published in 1898—62 years ago—and from then 
until now his contribution to English intellectual life has been this steadying 
sanity, this firm balanced judgment. The term “‘balanced judgment” is 
sometimes taken to mean the ability to see two sides of a question. This 
ability is a considerable intellectual virtue, but it can be abused. There 
can be too much liberal-minded understanding and the exercise of tolerance 
can be carried so far that moral distinctions vanish, and the darkest black 
is misleadingly represented as only a sort of dull grey. Dr. Gooch has - 
never fallen into this error. Though tolerant and understanding, he never 
lowers his moral standards. Conscience plays its part in the writing of 
history. - In this respect he, more than any other English historian, carries 
out the precept of Lord Acton to whose influence and example he owes so 
much. “The inflexible integrity of the moral code is to me the secret of 
the authority, the dignity and the nobility of history,” said Lord Acton in 
his great Inaugural. The words have been a guiding light for the history 
that Dr. Gooch has written. 

For him, moreover, history embraces both the present and the past. The 
contemporary world, and the centuries which go before it, have the same 
living qualities to him. Thus his „treatment of the past is alive because it 
is linked to the present by a continuous flow of human life and human 
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thought; and his treatment of the present has a depth and perspective gained 
from his knowledge of the past. 

A writing life of over 60 years is jome rare indeed. In 1898 Dr. 
Gooch at 25 published his earliest work on English Democratic Ideas in the 
Seventeenth Century. Since he wrote this lively and illuminating essay a 
whole library of controversial scholarship has accumulated about this topic. 
But his early work still holds its own. Now, in this summer of 1960, Dr. 
Gooch publishes a volume on The Second Empire in which he gives a just 
assessment of that most complex and strange of men, the Emperor 
Napoleon III; there is no trace in the 300 pages of this latest book of 
flagging energy or failing interest. 

Were I to attempt an account of his many books covering European 
history from the seventeenth century to the present day, not to mention 
the lectures, articles and reviews which lie between the first book of 1898 
and the latest of 1960, I would have space for no more than a catalogue. 
My own favourites among this varied collection are those which describe 
the personalities and problems of some of the greatest figures of the 
eighteenth century. Making perceptive use of letters, diaries and memoirs 
Dr. Gooch has drawn memorable portraits of Frederick the Great, 
Catherine the Great, Maria Theresa, Louis XV; he shows always how 
private character and public duties interact upon each other, and how the 
epoch at once shapes and is shaped by its dominant personalities. A good 
European, Dr. Gooch is equally at home in France, Germany, Austria and 
England, and he has a sharp eye, which the years have not dimmed, for 
extracting the essentials from a political situation. In another field, his 
massive History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century, revised in 1952, 
is a standard work and a manual of permanent usefulness on a great and 
crowded century of development in the art and craft of history. But 
whether he is writing of past politics and personalities, or elucidating the 
historian’s craft, or commenting on the modern world, he has always the 
same clarity of presentation, the same freedom from delusions. 

Rich and various as is the achievement of Dr. Gooch, now garnered into 
so many volumes, those of us who have been privileged to enjoy his friend- 
ship would find it hard to think of his books without also thinking of him. 
The firm sound of his voice, with its undertones of affection and humour, 
seems to be audible behind the printed words. His life and his writing 
are perfectly consistent with each other, and I think one could deduce from 
the manner of his writing the qualities of generosity, kindly good sense, 
firmness and clear understanding which he also brings to human relations. 

He has always been liberal with encouragement to younger practitioners 
of the craft of history. Soon after the publication of my first book I was 
bidden to tea at his large and friendly house on Campden Hill—not far 
from where Macaulay had once lived. While I made a hearty meal of 
muffins, for it was a winter day, we talked of the seventeenth century. 
From the walls, where they were not covered with books, portraits of great 
men looked down. I went away carrying a number of precious German 
volumes for I was just starting my book on the Thirty Years War. There 
was about that room an atmosphere at once learned and homely; it had a 
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feeling of ease and tranquillity about it although it was a sanctum for long 
and earnest work. 

I think it was on my second visit that another guest was also asked. This 
was Professor Veit Valentin, that great scholar and historian of the 
Revolution of 1848, who had lost his position in Reichsarchiv at Potsdam 
because the Nazis held him to be ‘“‘politically unreliable”. Dr. Gooch made 
him specially welcome and as he introduced me used some phrase to 
indicate his special respect for the courage with which Professor Valentin 
(like other good men in that evil time) was meeting his undeserved mis- 
fortunes: ‘‘this dear, brave man,” I think it was. Professor Valentin, still 
warmly shaking his host’s hand, said: “No, I am not brave. But I am 
lucky. Look what a good friend I have.” He was not the only exile at 
that time who knew himself to be blessed in having Dr. Gooch for a friend 
and who leaned on him for strength and reassurance. 

His kindness was shown in many ways; in lending books, in giving them a 
platform for their ideas in THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, in intro- 
ducing them to English friends and helping them to make for themselves 
a new life in a strange land. Most of all, perhaps, he helped them by the 
feeling that he must have given them that liberal standards and moral 
values could still be upheld and protected in catastrophic times. 

So once again I find that, in trying to express the gratitude that all his 
friends and readers feel for Dr. Gooch, I return to the central values for 
which he stands, to liberty, reason and conscience. These values are not 
isolated abstracts; as an historian Dr. Gooch sees them in operation, he 
sees them made manifest through individuals. ‘Conscience is older than 
any existing Church or creed,” he wrote in his autobiography, indicating 
that the moral sanctions are something inborn in man. A few sentences 
later he wrote: “I have known too many noble and helpful people of widely 
differing faiths in my own and other lands—to say nothing of the saints 
and sages of the past—ever to despair of mankind. I anticipate a marked 
improvement of human nature as little as a mass retrogression.” This is 
a statement of his faith in the persistence of goodness in the world. There 
will be bad men and bad things as there always have been, but there will 
also be the noble and helpful. As an historian, as an editor, as a friend, 
in his public statements and private conversations, Dr. Gooch has always 
upheld the ideals towards which the best men continue to strive. It is a 
great and lasting service in which he has never failed. Edel, hilfreich und 
gut—the poetic German words which he echoed in the passage I have just 
quoted can indeed be rightly applied to him. 
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AT HOME— 
OMBUDSMAN? 
IRIS CAPELL 


E often talk about the Welfare State as though it provided every- 
thing—and perhaps more than everything—that the citizen needs 
in life; as though its enormous umbrella protected us from birth to 

burial against all possible hazards. But now and then one realizes that the 
umbrella has holes in it. The Englishman may be protected against poverty, 
ill-health, and a miserable old age, but not against injustice, especially 
that caused by maladministration. The familiar and childish cry—‘“‘It’s not 
fair! ”—can still be heard, not so much over matters of employment and 
wage-rates, which can be dealt with by Trade Unions, but over housing and 
rating, over the activities of Tribunals, and over the inexplicable or high- 
handed decisions of officials, both local and national. 

The man whose house is to be demolished to build a new road, and 
who is offered only derisory compensation for the loss, not only of his home 
but of the newsagent business he ran there, certainly feels that he is a victim 
of injustice. So does the widow who sells her land to the Urban Council at 
less than its market value because it tells her that unless she does so it 
will requisition it; and who then sees her land sold to a speculator, and 
sold again, at four times the price she had received. In many cases it is 
not easy for the man with a grievance to find out whether the official 
concerned has in fact any right to do what he is doing; and this adds to 
the feeling of frustration and injustice. 

This is no new problem, but it has come to the fore in the last few years 
mainly because of two developments in our constitution; the increase in 
the practice of government by ministerial regulation, and the growth of 
Tribunals. 

The law does not tell me where I may park my car; it merely says I 
must avoid obstruction, and defines—though somewhat differently at 
different times—what constitutes obstruction. But the law also gives the 
Minister the convenient right of making regulations to limit parking or 
to forbid it in certain places. I cannot readily tell which of these regulations 
is in accordance with the law; I can only gape with horror at a Minister 
(Mr. Marples) who gaily admits that one of his regulations—the Pink 
Zone in London last Christmas—was a gigantic piece of bluff and could 
not have been enforced. 

In quite different cases, such as the requisitioning of land, or the appoint- 
ment of members of Regional Hospital Boards, we find the Minister legally 
obliged to hold a public enquiry, or to seek the advice of professional 
bodies, without any obligation upon him to abide by the result of the 
enquiry or to follow the advice he is given. Too frequently, a public 
enquiry into what appears to be scandalous or high-handed action on the 
part of officials is conducted by staff of the Ministry concerned, and the 
final decision is taken by the Minister himself—judge in his own case. 

We became accustomed in wartime to Tribunals for Conscientious 
Objectors, and for queries arising under the Rent Acts; but since then 
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they have proliferated. There are some 35 categories of Tribunals, and 
they are concerned not only with National Insurance and Industrial Injuries, 
but with Independent Schools, Agriculture, Military Service, Family 
Allowances, and even Patents, Trade Marks, and something mysteriously 
called Milk (Special Designation) Regulations. There is no uniformity 
about their membership or procedure, and very often there is no appeal 
from their decisions except to a Court of Law. 

The Franks Committee, which reported on Administrative Tribunals in 
1957, recommended the setting-up of a permanent Council on Tribunals, 
to review and report on their constitution and methods, and this is now in 
being; so that Tribunals must now be accepted as a normal part of British 
life. Many of their decisions are of the type which a citizen may consider 
unfair to him; but the Council on Tribunals, as its Chairman has pointed 
out in a broadcast, does not and cannot act as a Court of Appeal from 
such decisions. 

Do we need, therefore, some person or body to whom we can go with 
our complaints, who has the power to investigate them and, if they are 
justified, can take some action to right the wrong? At present we have, 
besides the Law Courts, several possible “protectors”. The Press may 
take up a case, if it gives promise of sufficient sensation; but may drop it 
long before justice has been secured. A Member may ask a question in 
Parliament; but although personal grievance cases crop up about 150 
times in a Parliamentary year, it is not often that the complainant—or 
indeed his M.P.—is satisfied with the answer he gets. 

The societies devoted to freedom, such as the National Council for 
Civil Liberties and the Society for Individual Freedom, can sometimes help 
by giving publicity to a case and by preparing Private Members’ Bills; 
and the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux are always ready with well-documented 
information and advice, especially in the legal sphere. But none of these 
organisations has the power which is wielded in Scandinavia by the 
“Grievance Man”, or “People’s Tribune”, or “Parliamentary Com- 
missioner”, known in those countries as the Ombudsman. 

Denmark, Sweden and Finland have different constitutions, and in each 
the Ombudsman has slightly different powers. He has existed in Sweden 
since 1809, in Denmark since 1954, and Norway expects to have one by 
the end of this year. In each country he is appointed by Parliament for 
a term of years, and makes to it an annual report of all cases he has dealt 
with, which is published. He can investigate any complaint against the 
Administration, cithez at the instance of a citizen or on his own initiative, 
and has access to all Ministerial files and documents. Except in Sweden, 
he cannot prosecute anyone, nor can he order official action to be taken 
or rescinded. He can call for explanations from officials who appear to 
have acted incorrectly, and then recommends to Parliament the action he 
thinks should be taken. He is held in such high esteem that his recom- 
mendations are accepted, even when they involve severe criticism of a 
Government Department. 

This quality of public esteem is of course the most important attribute 
for anyone holding this office. He must be a person of the highest integrity 
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and impartiality, so that he can get and keep the co-operation of the Civil 
Service in his investigations. In Denmark, when he was first appointed 
he met with considerable opposition from some officials; but this melted 
away when it was found that in about nine hundred of the thousand cases 
a year handled by him, he did in fact show that the administrative action 
had been justifiable. 

The Ombudsman must not only be known to and respected by practically 
everyone, but must also be accessible to all, even if this exposes him to 
cranks and lunatics. The confidence which the public needs to feel in him 
would go if he became the remote head of a department instead of being 
an individual on whom they can call. It may be easier to find such a man 
in a small country whose eminent figures are familiar to everyone, than it 
would be in England. Moreover, in this country we should certainly need 
more than one Tribune, or Commissioner, or whatever we decided to 
call him. We might need to appoint one for each branch of public 
administration (Ministries, National Health Service, Nationalized Industries, 
Local Authorities, and so on) or, since the lines of demarcation between 
one authority and another are so confusing, it might be best to have 
Regional Tribunes. If you find a strange man driving stakes into your 
meadow where (he tells you) the new road is to run, you will want to go 
direct to your nearest Ombudsman, rather than attempt to find out which 
Ministry is responsible for the outrage. 

Some lawyers believe that it would be difficult and perhaps impossible 
to give a British Ombudsman the same powers that he has in Scandinavia. 
They think that, although he could usefully act as the recipient of com- 
plaints, he should then hand the case over to a High Court Judge, who 
would call for the documents and the explanations he required. A report 
on the case would be made to the Ombudsman, who would then make his 
recommendation to Parliament. To the lay mind, this sounds like a very 
lengthy procedure, and it might limit the trust that complainants ought 
to have in their “Grievance Man”. 

Speed is very important in dealing with cases of complaint against 
officials, and that brings up another difficulty that might be encountered 
in this country. Would any Government be prepared to give enough 
Parliamentary time, at the right moments, to hear and to act upon the 
Ombudsman’s reports? Action might involve anything from reprimanding 
an official to making alterations in administrative directives of long standing; 
and a cynic might think that recent Governments would be more likely to 
put aside such uncomfortable matters, or subject them to long delay, or 
even to appoint a Royal Commission on them rather than to take 
immediate and drastic action. 

At this moment a committee under Sir John Whyatt, set up by Justice, 
the all-party association of lawyers, is working to find out how complaints 
against the administration arise, and what machinery exists for dealing with 
them. The Prime Minister, in answer to a question as to whether he 
would appoint “a Parliamentary Commissioner on the Scandinavian 
model’’, has replied that he will wait until the report by Justice is available. 
It is expected early next year. 
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The Danish Ombudsman, Professor Stefan Hurwitz, came to this country 
last April, and it is clear that his visit awakened a tremendous interest 
in his office. A number of political and other groups in this country have 
expressed their wish to have an Ombudsman here; and out of over one 
hundred Press references and articles on Prof. Hurwitz’s visit, only two 
were against the idea. And one has only to explain, to any audience, just 
what an Ombudsman is and does, to elicit a stream of personal instances 
in which a British Ombudsman could have corrected an injustice. 

A great deal of this interest is emotional, self-centred, and founded on 
wishful thinking. It is hard to make people realize how much there is 
that an Ombudsman could not do, and how often the administration is 
within its rights. But behind the selfishness and the personal application 
there is something more fundamental and more valuable. 

We have always been proud, in this country, of our system of justice 
and legal rights; of the incorruptibility of our judges and the slow but 
sure efficiency of our Civil Service; but lately we have begun to wonder 
whether or not something has gone wrong. Too many cases are reported 
in which the citizen has been victimized, consciously or unconsciously, 
by someone in an official position. We want this stopped. We believe 
that the establishment of a British equivalent of the Ombudsman would 
stop it, and we hope that the recommendations of Sir John Whyatt’s 
committee will be so strongly in favour of this that the Government will 
be obliged to take the necessary action. 


THE QUEEN BEE 


She threads the sacred effigies of bees 

Through pearls of wax, not knowing the golden age 
With honey weeping from the boles of trees 

Lives only in the shadows of her cage. 

Where flowers are patterns of scent that curl and eddy 
Along the travelling legions of her body. 

This dark Persephone of the honeycombs, 

Of summer’s bread and wine and broken tombs, 
Telling her living beads, stands sovereign over 


Deflowered orchards and the ghosts of clover. 
BERYL KAYE 


413 
TELEVISION TRENDS 
SIMON KESTER 


NY reasonable assessment of changes in the popularity of television 
programmes has always been bedevilled by the absence of universally 
aceepted criteria of measurement. A startling trend is, nevertheless, 

revealéd in the recent figures published by Television Audience Measure- 
ment (T.A.M. for short). They indicate a decline since last October of 
some six per cent—from 72 per cent to 66 per cent—in the size of the total 
multi-channel audience preferring commercial television. During the same 
period, the number of homes equipped with multi-channel T.V. sets rose 
by nearly two millions. This will no doubt create a measure of alarm 
amongst the contractors whose advertising rates are presumably governed by 
the same distributive factors as any other commercial medium. What has 
caused this minor revolution in viewing? Is it a temporary victory for 
the B.B.C., or does it represent a more sinister development, such as a 
growing preference for more serious programmes? It is of little value to 
compare figures supplied by I.T.V. and the B.B.C. denoting the proportion 
of time given to serious material, since neither appears to accept the other’s 
definition of ‘‘serious”’. 

An independent analysis made by P.E.P. of the contents of television 
programmes over two years ago, reveals that in a particular week, out of 
a total of 57 hours 30 minutes, the B.B.C. provided nine hours 10 minutes 
of documentary against an average of two hours on I.T.V. channels, where- 
as I.T.V. had a preponderance of approximately 10 hours against the 
B.B.C.’s seven in light entertainment. I.T.V. was heavier in quiz 
programmes and feature films (none in that week on B.B.C., an average 
of 34 hours on I.T.V. channels). Surprisingly, I.T.V. devoted more 
time to schools broadcasts than the B.B.C., a lead it has done its best to 
maintain. 

The current swing of television viewing towards the B.B.C. probably 
represents a gentle pendulum movement favouring informational and 
cultural programmes, after the surfeit of high jinx entertainment and quiz 
shows provided in the initial flush of commercial T.V. 

Looking back on the pattern of development since the inception of 
commercial television, one is struck by an apparent attempt initially by 
the B.B.C. to compete with its adversaries upon the latter’s terms. In 
October, 1955, with I.T.V. barely on the air, the TV Times read like a 
universal hotch-potch of programmes, in comparison with established series 
like “What’s My Line?”, “Animal, Vegetable, Mineral” and “Meet Jeanne 
Heal” listed in the more respectable-looking Radio Times. It was not long 
before the B.B.C. seemed to be matching I.T.V. programme for pro- 
gramme, though not necessarily hour by hour. Westerns and Rock ’n Roll 
became common ground. The B.B.C. even began offering prizes—and still 
does, in its “Get Ahead” programme, sponsored by the News Chronicle, 
providing that newspaper with a form of indirect advertising specifically 
forbidden to I.T.V. companies by the Television Act. The tone of B.B.C. 
documentaries and news features became more controversial. Indeed the 
Corporation in time bought over an occasional personality, and in some 
respects beat its competitors at their own game. ‘“‘Panorama”’, for example, 
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has made enormous strides since the adoption of Robin Day and Ludovic 
Kennedy from I.T.N. and “This Week” respectively.’ Curiously enough 
the present Controller of B.B.C. television ‘programmes, Kenneth Adam, 
was in October, 1955, chairman of Associated Television’s first controversial 
programme, “Free Speech”. It looked as though a modicum of. sensa- 
tionalism had carried over into the B.B.C.’s hitherto formalized style of 
presentation. . 

Perhaps sensationalism is no longer the right word, even when applied 
to I.T.V. Although many a programme has intruded into the private lives 
of bewildered interviewees, this practice has itself been overhauled by a 
studied avoidance of aggressive and embarrassing interrogation. The trend 
has been to get away from shock tactics in whatever kind of. programme. 
The latest idol of interviewers, the B.B.C.’s John Freeman, is persistent, 
penetrating and provocative, but never comes within a mile of rudeness. 
LT.V. has likewise been gaining a reputation for balanced reportage, which 
now relies much more on depth interviews for its impact. The policy of 
capturing audiences and holding them at any price (within the limits im- 
posed by statute) has been abandoned, the novelty having worn off. 
Producers in both camps have now had bestowed upon them a series of 
directives on the elimination of elements of horror, violence and the like 
in their programmes. 

There is ample evidence that the Independent Contractors are alive to 
the lead which the B.B.C. has been developing in the provision of pro- 
grammes catering for the more intelligent viewer. Granada has appointed 
Sir Gerald Barry as Head of Educational Projects. The same Company 
has launched an investigation series on social and topical affairs under the 
apt title of “Searchlight”. It has also instituted the Granada Lectures in 
conjunction with the British Association, bringing to the screen prominent 
scientists like Sir Edward Appleton and Sir Eric Ashby. Associated 
Rediffusion initiated television programmes for schools in May, 1957, and 
now reports over 1,000 schools on its mailing list for teachers’ notes and 
literature. Associated Television has presented programmes on Architec- 
ture and Painting with Sir Kenneth Clark, and a series of filmed surveys 
of emergent African countries. A.B.C. regularly screens its fortnightly 
“Bookman” programme, of which the writer was its first host, and has 
instituted Sunday religious broadcasts with “Living Your Life” and “The 
Sunday Break”. Scottish Television claims to have established a new 
television genre with “This Wonderful World”, a miscellany of outstanding 
events in human experience that have been recorded on film, presented by 
John Grierson. The dramatized documentary, often in serial form such as 
“Emergency Ward 10”, “Dixon of Dock Green” and “Probation Officer”, 
has found growing favour both in I.T.V. and B.B.C., and there is every 
indication that output of this kind of programme will be stepped up. 

The next few years will, therefore, doubtless see an increase in the 
amount of time devoted on both channels to serious programmes, whatever 
definition one may adopt, particularly as more viewing hours are granted 
by the Postmaster-General. The Stage, the professional weekly paper read 
by those employed in the theatre and television, recently published a special 
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supplement on “The Serious Programme”, in which the Heads of I.T.V. 
Companies vied with the B.B.C. and with each other in outlining their 
plans in this field. Paul Adorian, Managing Director of Associated 
Rediffusion, said: “Programme planners today, whether Independent 
Television or in the B.B.C., have a tendency, in my opinion, to under- 
estimate the popularity among the viewing public of serious documentary 
productions, including slices of recent history taken from newsreels. If an 
additional programme channel were available—even if shared between 
B.B.C. and Independent Television—much more could be done in providing 
serious programmes.” Gerald Beadle, Director of B.B.C.-T.V., addressing 
the British Radio Equipment Manufacturers’ Association recently, said: 
“I foresee a big increase in great plays, great films, the ballet, opera, music 
and the other Arts. I foresee fuller use of our world-wide news service. 
I foresee more science, more of all those kinds of programmes which 
stimulate interests and wider horizons.” 

Although I.T.V. and B.B.C. are watchful of each other’s successes, I 
doubt whether either group seriously attempts to forestall the other in the 
selection of individual programmes. Kenneth Adam, Controller of B.B.C. 
programmes, tells me he has no idea what is on the other channel till he 
sees the evening paper. This implies he is even further away from studying 
the TV Times, and may perhaps be taken with a spoonful of salt. 
Programme planning would, nevertheless, be too nebulous an affair if either 
side laid too much store by what the other were doing. As it is, the initial 
chaos in the administration of LT.V. companies having been overcome, 
the independent contractors have settled down to a more organized and 
“independent” way of thinking. 

There is a discernible movement towards greater stability and pro- 
fessionalism, a desire to prune and limit, to specialise. ‘The contractors 
seem to have found a mutually satisfactory way of dividing up the work 
amongst themselves, a process facilitated by a series of networking agree- 
ments. A.B.C. concentrates mostly on drama (“Armchair Theatre”), 
A.T.V. on variety (Spectaculars and “Sunday Night at the Palladium’), 
Granada and A.R.-T.V. the more serious topical and educational feature 
programmes. The increasing use of video-tape and the employment of a 
whole host of new skills and equipment have all tended towards a com- 
mensurate improvement in the standards of production. Improvement 
often involves simplification. For example, if Russ Conway’s piano 
technique had been discovered three or four years ago, the B.B.C. would 
probably have thought it imperative to clutter him up with a horde of 
supporting artistes and a profusion of studio sets. Instead they have 
concentrated with great success on portraying the individual performer. 
A change, too, can be detected in the function of producers themselves. 
Whereas they have until now been regarded as the showmen of the medium, 
there has been a growing tendency for companies to draw upon outsiders 
who have specialized knowledge rather than flair for presentation, this 
becoming increasingly the responsibility of technically proficient directors. 

This process of settling down has manifested itself in the self-reliance 
which regional I.T.V. stations have displayed in launching an increasing 
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volume of their own programmes, in ‘both serious and light entertainment 
categories. They are not obliged to originate more than 15 per cent of 
their total programme time. In fact they have taken up the challenge with 
zeal, and aim at nothing less than having their local programmes networked. 
This activity on the part of the I.T.V. contractors has prompted the B.B.C. 
to take counter-measures, with the result that the Corporation has been 
opening new studios in the provinces. 

How to sum up? Nothing here has been said about colour or three- 
dimensional television, international T.V. links, and new medical and 
scientific uses for the medium. To prophesy with certainty more than a 
year or two ahead is difficult. Such is the speed of change, All that is 
certain is what has happened. The first round of the fight between the 
B.B.C. and the Independent Contractors is over, and the second has begun. 
The battle for the minority viewer is on. It will not be fully resolved until 
the Government has made up its mind what to do with the Third Channel. 
No one can deny, however, that LT.V. is a better candidate than it was 
even two years ago. Nor can anyone deny that an increasing proportion 
of British viewers has become wise to T.V. It is rumoured indeed that 
some of them occasionally read a book instead. 


THE SWAN AT DUSK 
Across the intent dark water the pale swan 
Enfurled, oblivious, floats slowly on, 
Through leaves inverted in a sky obscure 
Beneath the thick-fledged trees that close immure 
The sliding river; and, as blurred by sleep, 
Its outlines quiver in the twilight’s deep 
And fluid smoothness, dimming, flattening 
The carven artifice of neck and wing— 
A motionless shape on darkness drawn along 
By movements effortless and slow and strong. 
The pale shape glimmers, drifts, is slowly gone, 
But faintly printed where it dimly shone 
I see in mind those balanced curves—the arc 
Of neck, the wings half-folded, on the dark— 
The watchful dark of water and of trees— 
Fixed as though anchored in eternal ease, 
While the cold stealthy forces of the stream, 
Their surface polished by the last dull gleam 
Of withered light, their sedgy banks between, 
Proclaim it gone as though it had not been. 
Then why should this pale image float again 
Across the intenser twilight of the brain, 
Carried by currents subtler and more free 
Than those that must move onward to the sea ? 
Yet there it lingers, more than a known bird 
Of earth or air, but, pinioned by a word, 
Caught by the eye and shining in the press, 
Of memory’s thick stream of consciousness, 
It seems a signal beckoning: Follow on— 
I am the immortal, the undying swan. 

Mary STELLA EDWARDS 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 
LYNDON H. JONES 


HE existing system of local government in England and Wales was 
established under Acts of 1888 and 1894. Yet since those dates there 
have been only two minor changes, despite the fact that even from 

the onset the position was unsatisfactory since historical, geographical 
counties rather than administratively rational areas were taken as the basis. 
Meanwhile there have developed great differences in the population, area 
and financial resources of counties and county boroughs. Suffice it to say 
that until a more rational structure evolves it is nonsense to allocate 
functions by local government categories. And nowhere is this more 
patently clear than in education, the service which constitutes the main 
charge on the rates. 

From an administrative standpoint it appears that, in theory, at least 
60,000 are required to plan a proper system of primary and secondary 
education, and a population of 100,000 is required to justify providing 
expensive buildings, equipment and staff for post-secondary technical 
education. Some counties, however, have smaller populations than 60,000, 
whilst some towns which are not L.E.A.’s have considerably greater 
populations. Empirically, much larger units are found to be preferable. 
This is particularly the case with further education, and efforts have had 
to be made to deal with the situation. These have resulted in the organiza- 
tion of Regional Advisory Councils and Regional Academic Boards. 
Whilst good work may have been done by such bodies, their machinery is 
complex in the extreme and the whole thing tends to be excessively 
elaborate. 

Yet even if a more rational structure were recommended and established, 
following the investigation at present being undertaken by a Royal Com- 
mission, the question as to whether the education services should be left in 
the hands of the local authorities cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
Because education is the main charge in the rates, many councils cannot 
be trusted to ensure that a satisfactory minimum service is provided, at 
least, not while people continue to pay their taxes in sorrow and the rates 
in anger. Accordingly, to ensure greater uniformity of standards than 
currently exists, as well as higher administrative standards, an alternative 
structure must be evolved. Some indication of the discrepancies mean- 
while may be seen in secondary school places. In much of Wales about 
half the children go to Grammar Schools, whereas in other parts of the 
country the figure is as low as nine per cent. Similarly with expenditure. 
Of the six largest cities in England and Wales, Manchester tops the list for 
spending on primary education. Last year that city spent an average of 
£42.8 per pupil in its primary schools and a further 46s. for textbooks 
and class materials. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in contrast, only spent £31.4 
and 20s. respectively. 

One possibility, the obvious one, would be to entrust the educational 
system to “the gentlemen in Whitehall’. The growing demand that 
teachers’ salaries should be paid by the State indicates that many would 
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prefer this to the continuation of the present system. -For ‘a variety of 
reasons, however, such a proposal would be far from welcome. For 
instance, if too much power were vested in the hands of the State, the 
pacemaking of the progressive L.E.A.’s (there are some!) would, be lost. 
As to buildings, to judge from Scottish experience, we should almost 
certainly witness a growing sameness in our schools, indicative of a lack of 
imaginative briefing from educators and a want of fresh thinking. Then 
again, and this is the most powerful argument against over-centralized 
control, there is the opportunity which it affords to the too powerful 
Permanent Under-Secretary to impose his view on the country as a whole. 
Even under the present system, we have seen how the growth in a particular 
section of education, namely the technical field, can be stunted because of 
one man. 

Clearly an alternative administrative structure is necessary if Charybdis, 
the setting of the education Plimsoll Line tco low, is to be avoided, and if 
we are to elude the Scylla of over-centralization too. 

. The answer may well lie in the vesting of control for education in the 
. hands of Regional Councils not elected by popular ballot—an administra- 
„tive form similar to the University Grants Committee. The merits of a 

scheme for autonomous administrative areas, each able to plan for a period 
of five years or so ahead, without having to risk having its policies reversed 

annually because of the fickleness of an electorate, are all too patently clear. 

The competitive element would be retained. An educational pattern suit- 
able for the needs of each area could be devised. Education would cease 
to be the cockpit of party politics, Skilled administrators and educationists 
would now formulate policy as distinct from the petty trade union officials, 
housewives and retired persons of the present system. Expenditure on 
capital account, on new buildings, and the like, would be better handled. 
Programmes of a reasonably comparable amount could be fixed from year 
to year over the ensuing lustrum, thereby avoiding the wide and costly 
fluctuations found annually between a multitude of small authorities. 

Now is the time for reform. 
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FRANCE, ALGERIA AND THE COMMUNAUTE 
W. L. MIDDLETON 


HEN General de Gaulle made his declaration of June 14, inviting 
the F.L.N. to send a delegation to Paris to discuss the conditions 
of a cease-fire, the whole Algerian problem presented itself to the 

world in all its aspects. The immediate issue was a challenge to all the 
existing forces created or strengtkened by six years of war—the Algiers 
ultras, the partisans of a “French Algeria” on both sides of the 
Mediterranean and the minority of the Army sympathizing with them, 
the extremists of the F.L.N., who had resigned themselves to a prolonged 
fight for independence. But the Algerian problem is intimately and in- 
dissolubly connected with other affairs of great concern for France. The 
evolution of the Communauté of the African States is linked with it. On 
the Algerian solution depends the future of the relations between France 
and Tunisia and Morocco and the Arab world. The position of France 
in U.N.O. is uncomfortable so long as there is no Algerian solution. 

Since the declaration of September 16, 1959, in which General de Gaulle 
announced that the Algerians would themselves decide their political 
destiny, the leaders of the F.L.N. have repeatedly asked for guarantees 
that the principle of auto-determination would be applied in conditions 
of complete liberty. To every suggestion that a military cease-fire should 
be negotiated they have replied by insisting that the conditions of the 
referendum on the political status should be negotiated at the same time. 
In announcing their decision to send a delegation to France, the G.P.R.A. 
called attention to a communiqué they had issued on June 11, in which 
they had accused the French Government of refusing to negotiate guaran- 
tees and the conditions of application of auto-determination. 

M. Boumendjel and another emissary of the F.L.N. spent several days 
at the Prefecture of Melun to arrange preliminaries for the coming of the 
delegation proper under the leadership of M. Ferhat Abbas. A laconic 
communiqué from the French Prime Minister’s office stated that the 
emissaries had been informed of the conditions in which the pourparlers 
should be held with a view to finding an honourable end to the fighting, 
settle the destination of arms and determine what arrangements should 
be made for the combatants. A short comment of the French Press Agency 
softened the possibly discouraging effects of this announcement by pointing 
out that it did not signify a rupture and that it was thought likely that the 
G.P.R.A., after considering M. Boumendjel’s report, would announce the 
coming of M. Ferhat Abbas and his delegation. 

In accepting General de Gaulle’s invitation to negotiate, the G.P.R.A. 
noted the more explicit terms in which it reaffirmed the principle of auto- 
determination. No doubt, also, the references in the declaration of June 14 
to the “Algerian people’ and “Algerian Algeria” touched the more 
amenable spirits among them. Even the term “directors of the insurrection” 
seemed an improvement on “external organization of the rebellion”, the 
more usual expression employed in French official statements. The F.L.N. 
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leaders perceived in the liberalism of the declaration the personal mark 
of General de Gaulle. It is to be noted that they decided to send a 
delegation “to meet General de Gaulle”. Among Mussulman populations 
generally there remains an element of confidence in the President’ of the 
Republic which is not inspired by the French Ministers. . 

The prospect of negotiations necessarily provoked reactions among the 
sects and movements born of the war and of May 13. But the ultras of 
Algiers are not at the moment the ringleaders in the agitation against the 
enterprise of Gaullist liberalism. Algiers remained almost disquietingly 
quiet when the F.L.N. envoys went to Paris. Their relative -withdrawal 
was no doubt a consequence of the failure of the open revolt of last January, 
but it also corresponds to a real shifting of the active centre of the 
“Algerie française” movement. The Algiers ultras are recruiting for it, 
but they seem to be seeking campaign instructions from the politicians 
in Paris who have gathered round M. Soustelle and M. Bidault, whom 
the vagaries of politics have thrown curiously together at this turn of 
affairs. This group is the true opposition in the present phase of Gaullism, 
jealous even of an approach to political negotiation on Algeria. M. Soustelle 
insists with relentless simplicity that there is no alternative between French 
Algeria and independence; what General de Gaulle calls Algerian Algeria 
could only lead to secession. : 

The present tendencies of opinion in the Army are less apparent than 
they were in the period immediately following May 13 two years ago. So 
many of the political Generals and Colonels have been removed to quieter 
or more distant posts that they cannot effectively display a revival of 
interest. But it is unlikely that the officers, whose careers make them take 
the professional military view, and for whom the F.L.N. is a beaten army, 
frittering gradually away to nothing, would look with favour on the 
treatment of their leaders as politically representative of the Mussulman 
populations. The attitude of the army, and perhaps once more that of its 
“activist” minority, will become important if a cease-fire is negotiated, 
for the period intervening between cease-fire and referendum will be critical. 

If opposition has been provoked by the move towards negotiation, public 
opinion in France has also been stirred in a very different way. It has 
been evident for several months that the apathy which seemed to have 
stricken political feeling was at last disturbed. Above all, the referendum 
of 1958 had placed General de Gaulle in power to settle the Algerian ' 
problem. The declaration of last September on auto-determination had 
roused provincial crowds to acclaim the President of the Republic, who. 
made one of his periodical tours soon afterwards. Much more significantly, 
an upsurge of opinion on a national scale supported General de Gaulle 
in his repression of the Algiers revolt of last January. Opinion in favour 
of peace has grown steadily stronger. It is a curious circumstance that. 
the awakening has manifested itself, as far as peace in Algeria is concerned, 
through the trade unions and associations of students rather than in the | 
normal way through campaigns of regular political parties. The principal 
organization of university students (U.N.E.F.), which has usually con- 
sidered itself as non-political, deliberately chose to declare in favour of 
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of Government of four States acting together—the Ivory Coast, the Niger, 
Dahomey and the Haute-Volta—for complete independence, obtained by 
the simple transfer to each of these States of all the powers and attributes 
which the Constitution reserved to the Communauté as a whole. These 
reserved competences included foreign policy, defence, currency, common 
economic and financial policy, policy for strategic raw materials, and 
furthermore, except in the case of special agreements to the contrary, 
control of justice, higher education, external transport and telecommunica- 
tions. Article 78 of the Constitution provides that the transfer to any 
member-State of any of these reserved powers may be regulated by special 
agreements. The four States of the Entente, gathered under the leadership 
of the Ivory Coast, put this provision of the Constitution to the extreme 
test of asking for total transfer of reserved powers—a procedure which 
can hardly have been foreseen by the framers of the Constitution. 

This blow was all the more unexpected as the Prime Minister of the 
Ivory Coast, M. Houphouet-Boigny, had been among the foremost 
advocates of the federal principle, which would endow the separate States 
with internal autonomy, but reserve important functions to the Communauté 
as a whole. During the brief history of the original Communauté, reserved 
powers attributed to the Communauté as a whole were chiefly exercised 
by the French Government. M. Houphouet-Boigny complained that the 
Mali Federation ought to have negotiated its new position with the whole 
Communauté, but in fact treated only with the French Government. The 
four States have now asked that transfer of all reserved powers be completed 
in August to enable them to join the U.N.O. as independent States at the 
Autumn Assembly. They have refused to negotiate a new relationship with 
France, as the Mali Federation did, until they are independent. 


Pressagny-L’ Orgueilleux, par Vernon, Eure. 
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THE PORTUGAL OF SALAZAR 
GENERAL HUMBERTO DELGADO 


N the list of despots, Dr. Salazar is a peculiar case. He has not the 
exuberance of a Hitler, the martial pose of a Mussolini, the flowing 
“generalissimo” title of a Franco, the cupidity of a Perón, the youth 

of a Jiménez, the venality of a Trujillo, or the thirst for pleasure of a 
Caesar. But under the facies of a paternal dictator, as he was called until 
my Presidential electoral campaign, in which I forced the mask to drop, 
he possessed, in reality, some of the defects common to all dictators, among 
them a passion for ordering others and a love of subserviency. 


Maybe he was not by birth what he later became. But in that case he 
suffered from the inexorable law epitomized in Lord Acton’s classic saying: 
“Power tends to corrupt, and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 


At least, speaking for myself, I see an ocean of difference between the 
Salazar of 1928, when he had to create prestige, and the powerful man of 
today, builder and owner of a ferocious political police (PIDE), educated 
under the auspices of the Gestapo. 

Few men, maybe only those who were Ministers during a long period, 
have had an opportunity of working close with Salazar, as I had, when he 
called me to undertake two important jobs. The first occasion? In 1942, 
to prepare secretly—et comment!—the agreement with Britain for the 
cession of the bases in the Azores. To that end I was appointed Portuguese 
air representative ad hoc. The second? In 1944, three months before the 
Chicago Conference, when he hurriedly created the Secretariat for Civil 
Aeronautics, once more to deceive the world. 


Shamefully, Portugal was, in 1944, after 16 years of Salazar in power, 
the only world colonial power without a single air line for a single portion 
of our colonial territories, or, to adopt today’s compulsory euphemism, our 
“overseas territories”. 

As an American said, jokingly: “Portuguese civil aviation consisted of 
one plane, one pilot, one mechanic, one flight, once a week—to Tangier” — 
that small international territory, almost beside Portugal, in North Africa. 

For me, the turning-point in the evolution of the mentality of Salazar 
was his passage from Minister of Finance to Prime Minister—quite a 
different role, in which he took the responsibility, as dictator, of preparing 
a nation for its future. Instead, he tried to kill the Opposition, which has 
had practically no other right than to appear, quite suddenly, once every 
seven years, for no more than one month. He conceived power, not as a 
means of governing, but as an objective in itself. In a word, the secondary 
personal objective became the first. 

Then began traditional operations: one party only, police torture, 
propaganda by intensive means, and so on. 

Some of his admirers opened their eyes, and Salazar was amazed, for 
he had not realized that the young lieutenants had become colonels or 
generals. They were now older than he was when he took power. Running 
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risks, a few, among them my chosen friend Henrique Galvao and myself, 
sometimes as in our case, staking their career and future, have shown that 
they were no longer prepared to be considered as children. No longer 
would they join in enslaving the nation. No longer would they subscribe 
to theSalazar theme: Après moi, le déluge. 

Some civilians and military men began to compare Portuguese living- 
standards with those of nations which had suffered invasion instead of 
remaining neutral in World War II. Really one must bear in mind that 
in wartime Portugal sold everything available to both sides, including 
tungsten (volfram) to Hitler just until some days before the cession of 
facilities in the Azores. In spite of all this, the comparison between living- 
standards in England, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and Norway, with the misery in Portugal, is shameful. 

Naturally, the people—Vox populi, Vox Dei—speaks about the ‘“‘fifty 
families” who monopolise the public wealth and about the “one hundred 
contos a month” posh club. (A “conto” means one thousand escudos, 
ten thousand being the monthly pay for a general.) These feudal methods 
are considered responsible for much of Portugal’s disgrace and misery. 
Let me repeat a few statistics I supplied to the British Press, to illustrate the 
tableau with something more concrete than words. 

Fifty-eight per thousand of the population in Portugal are killed by 
tuberculosis in contrast to five per thousand in the Netherlands. 

Badly nourished, consuming far fewer calories per capita than the 
number considered reasonable by FAO standards, the Portuguese has been 
caricatured in this context as receiving per capita no more than ‘‘a small 
glass of milk a day, one small slice of meat per week, three eggs per month, 
and one chicken per year”. In fact, he receives, per capita, 30 pounds of 
meat, against an average of 100 in developed countries, and one pint of 
milk per month, instead of 20 for such countries. 

And how could it be different, if 75 per cent of the salary is spent on 
food against 40-60 per cent in the other countries to which we have 
referred? 

How could it be otherwise when per capita income is less than $200 
against many times that figure in the United States? 

What could one expect when, of those who wish to emigrate, numbering, 
in 1958, 45,000, only 13,000 were accommodated in Portuguese colonies, 
although the latter comprise more than twenty times the land surface of 
Portugal? 

Again, the net profits of business are divided thus: 39 per cent work, 
61 per cent capital, against 70 per cent and 30 per cent respectively in 
the United States. 

Although Portugal supplies a microscopic force to NATO, defence 
absorbs more than 30 per cent of the national budget, when education, in 
a country with practically the highest rate of illiteracy in Europe, takes less 
than 10 per cent. 

The net result? A wealthy State, but a very poor people. 

Is it better to have a strong escudo, when few others beside the “‘fifty 
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families” have escudos in their pockets, or to have a currency with rather 
less prestige, but available to everyone? 

Poorer French people have been wont to “invade” Portugal at summer 
time—with their poor French franc. The Portuguese could not holiday even 
in Portugal, with their marvellous, strong escudo. What interest has a 
people in financial prestige if we are the slaves of the State? 

Worse than the misery is the lack of public morals. Thus the regime 
denies the persistence of torture—brutal and inquisitiorial. But they are 
described in horrible detail on Page 11 of Bulletin No. 31 of the Association 
Internationale Juristes Democratique by Maitre Supervielle who came as 
an observer to Portugal some while ago. 

He was amazed to note that in court such tortures were mentioned by 
lawyers and accused, as if commonplace, unworthy of the judges’ attention. 

Dr. Salazar, in an interview, termed the tortures “‘light shakings”. One 
of these “light shakings”, described by Supervielle and suffered by Hernani 
Silva, lasted for five days and five nights under what is called ‘‘the statue” 
—having to stand upright against a wall... . 

If a Government denies such a fact, or terms it “light shaking”, it 
commits a terrible crime against future generations. It encourages them 
to be dishonest. It fosters among them the idea that the first to deny truth 
are their leaders. 

And, to close, may I recall the fraud in the last Elections? As I said 
many times, this fraud began long before election day. 

The voters’ list was a forgery. Many voters known to be anti-Salazar 
were struck off it. It is well-known that in Angola 40 per cent of the 
voters were excluded. 

Now for the second fraud. It is equally well-known that Dr. Salazar 
said he would guarantee one month of freedom before voting. Now British 
and American readers must know that the photograph of 200,000 people 
waiting for me in Oporto during the Election campaign has never been 
allowed to be published in Portugal. A similar comment applies to my 
speech in Lisbon in which I called the attention of the Portuguese people 
to the fact that the Minister of National Defence—Santos Costa—had 
promoted himself from captain to colonel without doing a single day of 
military service. (Oh, this farce of the indispensable people!) 

Then came the third fraud. They denied the Opposition the right, 
accorded to the Government party, of access to the names and addresses 
of the electors—a fundamental right in view of the Portuguese method of 
supplying ballots to the people. . 

And the fourth. . . . We requested that these ballots be supplied from 
the same sources as those of the Government candidate, in order to avoid 
any difference of colour or size and to eliminate the voters’ fears. 

The Government supplied the ballot papers only two days before the 
Election. How was it possible to distribute them in time? 

Fifthly, the police seized and robbed a large proportion of the ballots 
in transit, by hand or by car, from headquarters, in Lisbon, to the 
provinces. 


Continued on Page 433 
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VENEZUELA: IRAN OF AMERICA 
ORLANDO MARTINEZ 


ENEZUELA, most northern country in South America, a nation of 
6,500,000 people, is celebrating 150 years of political independence 
this year. 

There had been a time, around 1810, when Venezuela was the leading 
country of Spanish America. Francisco Miranda, the precursor of the 
independence of all Spanish America, was a Venezuelan, as were Simón 
Bolivar, the Liberator; Antonio José de Sucre, Bolfvar’s finest general; and 
Andrés Bello, intellectual father of the Spanish American republics. But 
with the use of independence and the abuse of freedom Venezuela’s prestige 
disappeared. Its governments became a dreary succession of strong men 
and dictators. ‘i 

General Juan Vincente Gómez ruled Venezuela from 1908 until his death 
in 1935. A former cattle-thief, heavy-handed and given to few but 
trenchant words, Gómez had the air of a barbarian patriarch. Like other 
Latin American dictators Juan Vincente looked upon his country as his 
personal ranch. On his ranch he was the boss. Those who thought of 
opposing him were thrown into underground dungeons where they suffered 
terrible tortures and rotted away in tropical dampness. The phrase 
“thought of” is used advisedly, for Juan Vincente ruled his country with 
an iron hand. There was no opposition. 

When Juan Vincente died in 1935, the new government confiscated his 
holdings, valued in the neighbourhood of $200,000,000. His passing was 
hailed with rejoicing throughout Latin America, but particularly in 
Venezuela, and for good reason. There the feeling was of rebirth. 
Hundreds of university students who had emigrated to Colombia, Chile, 
Argentina, Mexico and Spain returned to their country. There was a lusty 
upsurge of democracy. And there was a rebirth of the economic life of 
the country. Venezuela suddenly became the leading exporter of oil in 
the world. Its production of 2,770,000 barrels a day is second only to that 
of the U.S.A. Venezuela has become the Iran of South America. 

However, like the rest of Latin America, Venezuela has its Achilles 
heel: politics. Juan Vincente Gómez was succeeded by his Minister of 
War, General Eledzar López Contreras, and five years later, General Isaias 
Medina Angarita, his Minister of War, succeeded him in the presidency. 

In 1945, despite widespread belief that Medina was on the road to 
democracy, a military junta overthrew the government and Rémulo 
Betancourt, head of Acción Democrática, became the provisional President. 
Like every Latin American revolutionary leader, Betancourt promised free 
elections. And in order not to perpetuate himself in power, he also 
promised not to run in them. To the astonishment of the cynical, Betan- 
court kept both promises. The first free elections in the history of the 
nation were held in December of 1947. It was the realization of a dream 
of centuries. On that day in city and village the people were up at dawn 
to take their place in the lines at the voting booths. As most of the people, 
60 per cent, are illiterate the ballots were of different colours. The majority 
voted for Acción Democrática. If nothing else, it gave hope of a state that 
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favoured the mass of the electorate. But the interesting thing is that the 
person elected to the presidency was a man who represented the other 
extreme from the self-seeking military. He was Venezuela’s greatest writer, 
the novelist Rómulo Gallegos, a man above all party lines and contention. 

‘How did it come about that a novelist was elected president of a country? 
What were Rómulo Gallegos’ political credentials? In his novels he had 
presented the life of the lowly with tenderness and understanding. More 
than anyone else he had approached the small, intimate drama of the 
people.. He did this without political design, out of a sense of human 
solidarity. In his works are to be found, in life-sized stature, the outspoken 
plainsman, the worker of the city, the frontiersman who measures his 
strength against the jungle, the poor Negro, the peasant bewildered by the 
oil gushing from his land. When Gallegos was inaugurated, 100 men of 
letters from the entire Western Hemisphere went to Caracas to honour 
the event. Gallegos said to them: “It is one thing to wish, and another to 
do. Let us see what a man of good will can accomplish. It is one thing 
to move the puppets of fiction, and another to govern a people.” 

But, alas, it was a short-lived flower! Nine months later the group of 
officers which overthrew Medina toppled Rómulo Gallegos from his post. 

It was their idea that-the army should be the deliberative body in 
Venezuela as it is in Argentina. Although they had followed a professional 
military career and did not owe their official rank to the vote of the people, 
they decided that they were qualified to pass judgment on the civilian 
authorities, and they had no intention of permitting Congress, the press, 
the courts, or public opinion to exercise this function, as in a democracy. 
They had the example of the army in Argentina, which had taken this 
step before them: General Perón had been recognized by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The army, like everyone else in Latin America, is always alert to 
see what course Washington will take. Recognition of Perón seemed an 
auspicious sign to Major Pérez Jiménez’s clique. And the U.S. 
Ambassador to Argentina had hailed Perón as “the great leader of a great 
country”. It is doubtful that the U.S.A. will ever realize the repercussions 
that these attitudes of its ambassadors have on the general staffs of the 
armies of Latin America. 

Pérez Jiménez became the strong man of Venezuela and his government 
was instantly recognized by the Argentina of Perón, the Peru of Odría, the 
Dominican Republic of Trujillo and Washington D.C. The government 
at once made a profession of its friendship towards the U.S.A., and, as is 
the habit of dictatorships, loudly proclaimed its anti-Communist position. 

Early in 1958 the armed-forces turned on Pérez Jiménez and a military 
junta headed by Admiral Wolfgang Larraz4bal took over. But within a 
few months free elections were held and Rómulo Betancourt was elected 
president. Last February Betancourt ended his first year in office—the 
longest term of constitutional government in the dictator-ridden country’s 
history. 

Today the republic of Venezuela is one of the richest nations in the 
world. The government receives $2,400,000 in oil revenues per day and 
its national income per capita is the highest in South America; some 
4,200 kr. per year. 
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But oil brings poverty along with riches. Attracted by the smell of 
wealth and the hope of jobs, rural workers flock to oilfields and cities, only 
to sit idle in slums. They do not, as is claimed by many, contribute to the 
need to import food: by leaving unworked fields behind. The blame is not 
theirs, Although 35 per cent of Venezuela’s land is arable, orchard, per- 
manent grassland and meadow, and though 40 per cent of the working 
population is employed in agriculture, food makes up at least 15 per cent 
of the nation’s imports. Last year, for example, the country spent 
$152m. to import staples such as wheat, corn, meat and dairy products. 
Imported eggs alone cost $30,000 a day. Most of the capital that is 
invested in agriculture goes into the development of the excessively large 
estates, the coffee and cocoa plantations which produce for export. Large 
landowners, who constitute less than two per cent of the farming population, 
own three-fourths of the farming land: yet some 350,000 peasant families 
have neither Jand nor work. 

And this is not all. Venezuela is fortunate in possessing other valuable 
mineral deposits beside oil, notably the extensive high-grade iron ore 
reserves that have been discovered since 1945. Though it is estimated that 
the nation is capable of exporting at least 5,000,000 tons annually, up till 
now they have been of little benefit to the Venezuelan people. The deposits 
are being developed by two companies—Iron Mines of Venezuela, a sub- 
sidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and the Orinoco Mining 
Company, a subsidiary of the United Steel Corporation of America. U.S. 
companies are also showing a growing interest in other Venezuelan mineral 
resources, manganese, bauxite, sulphur and diamonds. 

Forests cover about half of the country’s total land surface, yet timber 
has to be imported from the U.S.A. and Canada for use in the cities and 
ports. Furthermore, the U.S.A. has a very profitable market in Venezuela 
accounting for over 70 per cent of the nation’s imports. 

Despite the growth of the economy the wealth is most unevenly dis- 
tributed and the nation’s natural resources remain inefficiently developed. 
Although oil dominates the national economy, accounting for 94 per cent 
of the nation’s exports, less than one per cent of the population is directly 
connected with this industry. Relatively high wages are paid to the oil 
workers, about 10 times those earned by agricultural workers, but at least 
one third of the population is outside the money economy entirely. 

Venezuelan politics are at least as inflammable as the colossal and 
fantastic wealth of oil that seems to seep from every rock. Economically 
the country is going through one of the most astonishing booms in world 
history, with more than $1,000,000,000 worth of oil being exported 
annually. That does not mean, however, that Venezuelans are wealthy. 
Once the oil leaves the ground it does not belong to Venezuelans but to 
U.S., British and Dutch companies, and. all Venezuelans get are the 
royalties. The most optimistic estimate is that the oil reserves will be 
exhausted in 20 years. The question is how much of the cash returns are 
being used today: in satisfying such basic needs as the nutrition, clothing, 
housing and education of the people of this. state, five times larger than 
England, in preparing for tomorrow. 
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A NEW U.S. LABOUR LAW 


WILLIAM E. GORDON: | 
who is Professor of Political Economy, Park College, Parkville, Missouri. 


HE recent adverse Press publicity which the leaders of the Teamsters’ 
Union received, would have been enough to cause unions generally 
to take a defensive stand. It was so designed as to have overtones 

which would be a warning to the public that unions had advanced too far 
in two directions, (i) towards monopolistic power, and (ii) into the sphere 
of management where decisions are made with maximum productivity 
uppermost in mind. It is interesting to notice that the most persistent and 
forthright insinuations and attacks were made by the Wall Street Journal, 
which is the largest daily business newspaper. And it is remarkable that 
union participation in management should become an issue in the United 
States, for the unions have always sought to avoid both managerial and 
political responsibility. 

In the uncertainty about continuance of prosperity, and mindful of the 
gains which foreign competitors were making, labour was held responsible, 
by the Press, for the pricing of United States goods out of foreign markets, 
without mention of other factors which also have to be paid out of market 
prices. Thus it seemed that there was opportunity for business to regain 
such ground as had been lost to labour. 

So both management and labour were ready for a stout defensive stand 
when the Steel Workers’ Union declared a strike. The larger firms in the 
steel industry presented a united front, evidently confident that they would 
be sustained morally by industry generally, for they stood for restoration 
to managements of virtually full prerogative in the making of work rules, 
but as there had not been much loss, a defensive position against further 
loss would have been much more realistic. The Steel Workers’ Union’s 
demands for a settlement would have been limited to insistence on increase 
in wages, in the main, but for the effort of business to oust labour from all 
participation in the making of decisions. As it was, the union assumed 
the role of total defender of unions. Fears for the consequences of auto- 
mation to union influence and bargaining strength, which existed in the 
minds of the leaders of some of the largest and most effective unions, such 
as the Union of Automobile Workers, were quickly revived and the Steel 
Workers’ Union rose in rank from defender to champion, as the dispute 
continued. The support of the AFL-CIO was specifically given. 


II 


That the Union won the strike was less noteworthy than the circumstances 
of winning. The Steel Workers’ Union had previously claimed successfully 
increase in wages, based on increase in productivity. So had other unions. 
The separate contract made by the Kaiser Steel Corporation for an increase 
of 22.5 cents an hour for 20 months, and the subsequent contract by which 
the remaining firms agreed to pay an increase of 39 cents, on the recom- 
mendation of the Vice President of the United States and the Secretary 
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for Labour, were significant as evidence of lack of unanimity on both sides 
and of the influence of the Vice President on wage-cost policy in the steel 
industry. There was a probability that the whole of the Steel Workers’ 
Union, in its role as champion, would have accepted the rate of increase of 
22.5 cents, especially if work rules had not been involved, rather than 
incur the risk of a split in its ranks, which could have resulted in loss of 
the support of other unions, but the other steel firms represented at the 
negotiations did not support the offer made by Kaiser. 


Tr 


The political influence of the Vice President was very noteworthy. Both 
the difference of 16.5 cents an hour and the fact that the steel firms did not, 
as usual, pass on the wage increase tô the consumers of steel were un- 
doubted indications of dependence of the steel industry on federal govern- 
ment and political opinion in the making of cost-price policy decisions. 
In this case it was decided to increase the wages of labour not because the 
industry thought that increase was due, or solely because of the pressure of 
the Steel Union, but in response to the Vice President’s recommendation, 
which was interpreted as an intimation that any resolute resistance to union 
claims on the eve of the presidential election would jeopardize Mr. Nixon’s 
case as the Republican candidate. 

The decision of the steel industry to pay a substantial wage increase and 
to defer the passing on of it was reminiscent of the fact that in the 
presidential election of 1952 the General Motors Corporation contributed 
more than any other group or individual to the support of General 
Eisenhower’s campaign. Nor does it seem that the passing on of the wage 
increase to the consumers of steel will be long delayed. At least one firm 
in the industry has already intimated that in its judgment there would be 
no alternative. The Vice President’s recommendation was an effort in a 
political contest with the Democrats. It was an extraordinary expedient. 


IV 


The Steel Workers’ Union’s success undoubtedly raised the morale of 
unions generally, if it did not inspire some of them to belligerent action, 
such as the strike in the building industry in Kansas City and by the workers 
in a Fisher body plant in the same area, and the impending railroad strike, 
which President Eisenhower thought it necessary to delay for 60 days, 
while his board of inquiry endeavours to avert it. 

Well may labour unions think that they have widespread support, for 
in addition to Mr. Nixon’s recommendation, Democratic aspirants to the 
presidency have industriously sought the support of the unions since the 
depression of the 1930s, and individual leaders of the Democratic Party 
have identified themselves with claims and objectives of labour. This has 
become almost a tradition, while Republican leaders have been less 
solicitous probably because of the fact that not more than 25 per cent of 
the workers of the United States are unionists and the union vote, in so far 
as there is one, has not been strong enough in industrial areas to offset the 
farm vote of the West and South. 
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It has also to be observed that most of the public support, on which 
unions may count, is passive. Either public opinion ignores unions almost 
entirely except in some small union towns, or is resigned to the inevitability 
of continuing contests between labour and industry, for shares of income, 
being well prepared to be affected in some degree whenever the turmoil 
heightens, but to be all but immune to it at other times. This attitude is 
often found to be characteristic of the well-to-do society, including the 
British, if judgment may be based on the decline in interest in the Labour 
Party as prosperity prevails, while interest in it was intense in 1945. 


V 


The Labour-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 was not 
inspired by public concern but by the Press campaign already mentioned, 
‘and it was initiated by a Congressman, Senator Kennedy, who was making 
plans for his candidacy in the presidential election. It was remarkable 
enough that while Mr. Kennedy, a Democrat, strove to be moderate yet 
effective in advancing the labour bill, President Eisenhower asked for a 
“strong labour law” and Mr. Nixon was ready to appease labour and 
actually did. This disparity between the points of view of the President 
and his Vice is one of several bits of evidence that Mr. Nixon now has 
à. philosophy of his own, which has made him more of a “liberal con- 
‘servative” than is Mr. Eisenhower. 

It is easy to be mistaken as to the true significance of the Reporting and 
Disclosure Act. Certainly Mr. Kennedy lost some union support because 
of his sponsorship of this law, but many Democrats did not identify them- 
selves with it, and the unions had more than 200 representatives at the same 
time, in Washington D.C., endeavouring to modify the content of the 
original bill. 

The law requires unions to do, in the main, six things: (i) take part 
more effectively in election of officers and generally exercise some control 
over policy which leaders formulate and put into effect; (ii) disclose more 
fully the use of union funds, to the Secretary for Labour (This applies 
to employers too, since they are to report payments to unions. or their 
representatives, and to labour relations consultants.); (ii) submit to 
‘investigations by the Secretary for Labour, who, for this purpose, is vested 
with power to enter union buildings and require that records be produced; 
(iv) give information about any union official or other person suspected of 
irregularity in the administration of a union; (v) move goods produced by 
‘firms other than their employers, and (vi) limit picketing to efforts to give 
information to the public, for when it is done for other purposes it could 
‘be coercive and coercion is prohibited. 

The first and second requirements must be interpreted as an attempt by 
the Congress to: institute Federal Government control of the internal affairs 
of labour unions, so as to enforce on the unions practices which the 
‘Congress deemed to be appropriate for a democratic society. Actually 
‘the internal administration of the unions will be such as union opinion 
sequires. There isn’t such a thing as democracy by legislation without 
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participation of representatives of the persons for whom the legislation 
was designed. 

The third and fourth themselves are coercive measures. Since they are 
not imposed on other institutions in the same society, which have respon- 
sibility’ for funds entrusted to them, they cannot be called democratic. 
Their conception as appropriate anti-criminal measures could not be 
acceptable to a responsible society claiming to be democratic unless the 
unions, as institutions, were characteristically criminal. These provisions 
are not likely to be enforced, and the fourth would be likely to give rise 
to litigation, since it seems to ignore the Fifth Amendment. 

The fifth and sixth restrict the use of two effective weapons which the 
unions have had. As use of the most powerful, which is the strike, cannot 
be prevented, but can be delayed, and its effectiveness must depend in some 
degree on the free use of these, it does appear that an attempt is being 
made gradually to restrict the unions until they become impotent. There 
is no discernible evidence of such a concerted effort. However, if the 
unions should think there was, they would conceivably have recourse to 
political action through a Labour Party of their own organizing. But in 
the United States this would be a risk requiring very careful calculation. 


THE PORTUGAL OF SALAZAR, continued from page 426— 


Finally, believe it or not, on the morning of Election Day, June 8, 
1958, the Government perpetrated its sixth fraud. An official note forbade 
the inspection of the ballot operation by the Opposition. Fortunately, in 
some few places, the order did not arrive in time, or could not be accom- 
plished. There we won. 


Conclusion: the figures published by the Portuguese Government giving 
only 25 per cent of the votes to me have no meaning. A strong rumour 
persists that some Government appointees confess that they just changed 
the result of the votes obtained by the two candidates. 
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A PUBLIC SCHOOL’S BOYS-OF-LETTERS 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


WAS a scholar in the last years of the nineteenth century at St. Paul’s 

_ School, London, which celebrated in 1959 the 450th anniversary of its 

foundation by Dean Colet. Those were nearly the last vintage years 
of the greatest of the School High Masters—as the head is called— 
Frederick Walker. And besides brilliant academic scholars, who became 
heads of the Civil Service, Governors of Indian provinces, and Governors 
of Colonies, the School in that period turned out a remarkable group of 
men-of-letters. 

St. Paul’s was, and is, essentially a classical school, holding fast to the 
traditions with which Dean Colet started it in the sixteenth century. It is 
true that, when it was moved in the eighties of the last century from the 
precincts of the Cathedral in the City to the fields of suburban Hammer- 
smith, science laboratories and a drawing-school were added. The story 
is told that, when Walker took Abbott, the headmaster of the City of 
London School and a distinguished classical scholar, round the new build- 
ings, and showed him the science laboratories, and Abbott expressed 
admiration for the novel development, Walker looked hard at him, and 
said: “But you and I know this is not education”. Walker, however, had 
a superb gift of marking gifted boys who did not shine in classical studies, 
but had a yearning to express themselves in their mother-tongue, and write 
English literature rather than Greek and Latin verse. He remembered that 
St. Paul’s School had given to English literature Milton and Pepys. He 
marked these boys for special attention, and created a special class, the 
“History VIIth”, where they had more leisure for reading English 
literature. The higher classes of each division were called the Eighths. 

In the nineties, just before and during my years at the school, an extra- 
ordinary galaxy of hopeful writers were together: Gilbert Chesterton, 
Edward Clerihew Bentley, Edward Thomas, R. C. Vernéde, and Lucian 
Oldershaw (later, brother-in-law of Chesterton). They were close friends 
and formed a club, the Junior Debating Society, and found an outlet for 
their writing talents in an unofficial school magazine, The Debater. Having 
had their magazine brought to his notice, Walker immediately gave an 
order that Gilbert Chesterton, who was not distinguished as a scholar, and 
was in the VIth form, should go at once to the Special VIIth. It is 
reported in Maisie Ward’s Chesterton that, when his mother came to 
consult Walker about her son’s future, he said to her: “Six feet of genius. 
Cherish him”. Clerihew Bentley while still at school created a new type 
of nonsense verse, which bears his name. An example connected with the 
school runs: 


Sir Christopher Wren 
said: I am going to dine with some men. 
If anybody calls, 
say I am designing St. Paul’s. 
He was a pioneer also in detective fiction, and his Trent’s Last Case is a 


landmark in that form of literature. 
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The literary tradition was encouraged and developed in my school 
generation, 1895-1901. The most famous of the future writers then at 
St. Paul’s is undoubtedly Sir Compton Mackenzie. We were contem- 
poraries. He entered the school in 1895, but left a year before me in 1900. 
I remember my introduction to him. One of Walker’s original ideas, in 
fostering the talents of the most promising boys when they were young, was 
to take them out of a class, and place them in a classless society in the 
Assembly Hali of the school. There they did nothing for a term or more 
but write exercises in Greek and Latin prose and Greek and Latin verse. 
The course might be extended beyond the term till the boy in his opinion 
was ready to jump three or four classes. In that way he would get to the 
top class when he had still two years before going to the university. Walker 
assigned an assistant master, an eminent classical scholar, to correct the 
exercises of the boys who were “in Hall’. But he himself would stride 
into the Hall at any hour of the day, terrifyingly sit down by a boy, pick 
up his exercise book, mark the mistakes, throw a few questions about 
family and child history, and then write his neat initials, F.W.W., on the 
page which he had corrected. 

On this occasion he walked me up and down the Hall, and pointed out 
the other selected boys, my fellow beneficiaries or victims, most of whom 
{ did not know. Each boy sat at the end of a long bench in splendid 
isolation. He pointed to one, chubby with tangled hair, and said: “That 
is Compton Mackenzie. He is the cleverest boy in the school, and will 
be head of the schoo] in the year 1900”. He was right in his judgment, 
but for once was not right in his prophecy. Sir Richard Bruce Lockhart, 
in his book of memories: Friends, Foes and Foreigners, has told the story 
recounted to him by Compton Mackenzie: ‘How I refused to become a 
classical scholar”. As he matured, he was bored with the idea of being 
a don at Oxford. He wanted other things. It was the established practice 
for the head-boy of the school to try for a scholarship at Balliol College, 
and it was a regular thing for him to win it. Compton Mackenzie wanted 
to go to Oxford, but not as a classical scholar. He insisted on being placed 
in the form for the literary specialists. The one talent which he could 
display to the full at the school was acting. At the Apposition, the annual 
speech-day at the end of the summer term, it was the practice of the boys 
to give scenes from a Greek, a Latin, and an English play. He played 
Charles Surface in scenes from the School for Scandal. That was a 
performance not to be forgotten, and the pictures in the Auction Scene 
were also not to be forgotten. They were the handiwork of another young 
Pauline, Reginald Wilenski, who at school promised to be a painter, but 
preferred to be an art historian. Compton Mackenzie must have been 
making his notes while at the school for the book about it which started 
his fame: Sinister Street, published a few years after he left Oxford. 

The most brilliant scholar of his last year, who took the place that 
Walker had marked for him, was George M. Young, the future historian 
of Victorian England and the biographer of Stanley Baldwin. He entered 
the school a little older than most boys, and quickly showed his quality. 
The High Master remarked to me that Young had an advantage that he 
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came every day from Greenwich, which was then a long railway journey, 
and had an hour in the train by himself to read, morning and evening, 
while the rest of us played. Another contemporary, a little older, was 
Leonard Sidney Woolf, who at school was austere and withdrawn. He was 
to make a double contribution to English literature, by his own writing, 
and by publishing the books of his wife, Virginia, and of others in the 
Hogarth Press. 

A few years later, after I had left the school and Walker’s reign had 
come to an end, in the days when Lord Montgomery began there his 
career of leadership and command, two other Paulines began their career 
of literature, Victor Gollancz and Douglas Cole. They both excelled also 
in classical studies, and their writing was mainly concerned with serious 
things. But Douglas Cole kept Bentley’s tradition of detective fiction—as 
a recreation. In his spare time he wrote, with his wife, 30 essays in that 
art. E. V. Rieu, who combined classical scholarship with mastery of 
vigorous English in his felicitous version of the Odyssey, was of the same 
period. A school generation after this trio, two boys, who were both of 
Russo-Jewish parentage, (Sir) Isaiah Berlin and Max Beloff, were dis- 
tinguished among their contemporaries equally for their classical scholar- 
ship and their lively conversation. They kept their reputation at Oxford, 
-and both became professors in the same year. Both have won literary 
fame in latter years by independent thinking and irrepressible eloquence. 
They and their predecessors who have been mentioned exemplify the special 
character of the teaching of St. Paul’s School, to encourage individuality 
in letters and speech. With their devotion to causes of freedom, they live 
up to the school motto: Fide et Litteris. 
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DANIEL DEFOE, 1660-1731 


DERYCK ABEL and DAVID GOLDBLATT 


THER days, other ways, means little more than that we contrive the 

more successfully to disguise our villainies. We read of Daniel 

Defoe as “a mean mercenarie prostitute, a state mountebank, an 
hackney tool, a scandalous pen, a foul-mouthed mongrel, an author who 
writes for bread and lives by defamation”, and some may wish that the 
law of libel gave them similar freedom. A modern Junius would lack 
neither material nor subjects. Turncoats did not begin with Defoe nor 
end with him. Have we not experienced a Prime Minister publicly 
excusing himself by an adroit phrase as to the many facets of truth and— 
maybe reflecting in his fellows a genius for sub-conscious hypocrisy— 
bask in the sunshine of continued support? For Defoe, born at Cripple- 
gate, the son of a butcher in the City where 71 years later he was to be 
buried in Bunhill Fields, there was reasonable justification. His was a 
dangerous age of transition where the old order, swept away in bloody 
conflict, was as likely to return on the swing and take heavy tribute; where 
most houses were ready—even to the royal portrait—to flaunt the required 
loyalty. Defoe was not the only Trimmer by far. As a boy Defoe could 
learn from the example of the most exalted how to face all ways for 
personal gain and safety. But protection would be denied to a City 
adventurer, twice bankrupt, whose gift with the pen was of value only 
when it suited the majority or the great. To be on the side of the angels 
demanded a place on the band-wagon of success. 

His father had given him the chance to go beyond the three Rs. He 
gained more than a nodding acquaintance with the tongues of the classics 
and the moderns with an eye to Nonconformist ministry. Perhaps because 
of its precariousness, or because the spirit urged, he moved into the City 
as a factor hosier seeking business abroad. His first failure at 32 detered 
him not at all. He at once plunged in anew. 

Seven years earlier he was with Monmouth in 1685, a proof of his 
courage and his innermost convictions. When this short-lived uprising was 
quelled he managed to escape the none too tender attentions of the 
“Lambs” and Judge Jeffreys. Nevertheless within a couple of years he 
dared to rouse the conscience of his fellow-Dissenters in protest against the 
seeming leniency of Catholic James, who, in the Declaration of the Liberty 
of Conscience, was perforce moved to include Nonconformity so as to 
shelter his Papist co-religionists. Defoe saw this as a royal intrusion of 
the province of Parliament. The Whig was strong in him. Undaunted he 
wrote: “Was ever anything more absurd than in this conduct of King 
James and his party in wheedling the Dissenters; giving them liberty of 
conscience by his own arbitrary dispensing authority, and his expecting 
that they should be content with their religious liberty at the price of the 
Constitution?” He further added for good measure, “the King’s suspend- 
ing of laws strikes at the root of this whole government, and subverts it 
quite. The Lords and Commons have such a share in it that no law can 
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be either made, repealed, or, which is all one, suspended, but by their 
consent.” Our modern masters in the New Despotisms could do worse 
than sit at the feet of Defoe and apply his teachings. 

On November 5, 1688, William of Orange landed at Brixham Harbour 
in Torbay. In the march on London Defoe joined his army at Henley-on- 
Thames. He was a trooper in the volunteer regiment of horse which 
escorted William and Mary to the City of London banquet in October, 
1689, and throughout the reign of William HI he was consistently loyal. 
His inconsistencies during the reign of Queen Anne may be partly 
explained by the fact that he remained a staunch William man. The 
King, as Professor Sutherland has written, “‘stood for everything that 
Defoe most passionately believed in: religious toleration, reformation of 
manners, moderation of party strife, no nonsense from France, union 
between England and Scotland and—nearest to his heart—expansion of 
English trade.” Thus in 1697 we find Defoe arguing for a standing army 
and in 1700 for the expected French war. In 1701 his defence of his Dutch 
King in The True Born Englishman: a Satyr depicts the English as a race 
of mongrels. In that same year the new Parliament provoked a new 

pamphlet-——Six Distinguishing Characters of a Parliament Man. 

’ William died in March, 1702, and soon the High Church Party swung 
into power. In November a Bill to suppress the practice of ‘occasional 
conformity” passed the Commons and Defoe took the offensive. He 
argued that there was no objection on principle to Church establishment 
as such; indeed the Church furnished a bulwark against papist and infidel 
alike. If the Church would but cease to insist on ceremonies of which 
Dissenters disapproved, conformity would be right and proper. He saw 
it as a marked injustice that Dissenters should be required to serve in the 
Forces and yet be excluded from preferment. It was of no avail. All that 
Defoe contrived to do was to offend his fellow-Nonconformists and draw 
added fire from High Church polemicists. 

While the Whig lords fought the Bill he adopted a-new and strange 
device of Devil’s advocacy, one extended to absurdity, that of a “High- 
flyer”. In this guise he produced The Shortest Way With the Dissenters. 
Here he cheerfully demanded their utter extirpation—an excess of zeal 
which overshot the mark. At first High Tories gleefully applauded. But 
their leader, that Malvolio-like figure, the Earl of Nottingham, dubbed 
“Dismal” by contemporaries, seeing through the ruse, opened a campaign 
against Defoe. He was prosecuted for libelling the Church by mis- 
representing its principles. In announcing a reward for his apprehension, 
the Gazette described him as “a middle-sized spare man, about 40 years 
old, of brown complexion and dark coloured hair, but wears a wig; a 
crooked nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes and a large mole near his mouth”. 
The Commons ordered the book to be burned. At the Old Bailey he 
proudly admitted to its authorship, and was sentenced to pay a fine of 
200 marks, to stand thrice in the pillory, to be imprisoned at the Queen’s 
pleasure and to find securities for good behaviour throughout seven years. 
This savage sentence may well have scarred his mind for life and have 
accentuated his shiftiness. But whatever his inconsistencies in pamphlet 
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and tract Defoe never ceased to advocate toleration and regard for tender 
conscience. Irrepressible and ever-bellicose he returned to the attack in 
A Hymn to the Pillory in some boisterous lines: 
Tell them it was because he was too bold, 
+ And told those truths which should not ha’ been told, 
Extol the justice of the land, 
Who punish what they will not understand. 
Tell them he stands exalted there 
For speaking what we would not hear. . 
Tell them the Men that placed him there 
Are Scandals to the times; 
Are at a loss to find his guilt, 
And can’t commit his crimes. 

Imprisoned at Newgate he suffered financial loss of some £3,500 in a 
business at Tilbury but nothing could break his heart or spirit. In jail, in 
February, 1704, he launched The Review which in varied form lived for 
more than nine years. Under the grandiose title, A Review of the Affairs 
of France and of All Europe as influenced by that Nation, with the later 
addition of With Observations on Transactions at Home, this journal was 
the forerunner of the Tatler and the Spectator. 

During that same year came a turn in Defoe’s fortunes. Moderate Tories 
contrived to manceuvre that over-High Churchman, the Earl of Nottingham, 
from the Ministry and to instal Robert Harley, later Earl of Oxford, as 
Secretary. of State. The Occasional Conformity Bill was abandoned. 
Harley arranged the release of Defoe from prison. The Treasury dis- 
charged his fee. Nevertheless, by 1705 Defoe was secretly in touch with 
the Whig hierarchy, even though, within 12 months, the Ministry com- 
missioned him to repair to Edinburgh. Anglo-Scottish union was imminent. 
There he was to produce a History of the Union on behalf of the party 
favouring this project as well as to publish his Review in the Scottish 
capital together with its London counterpart. Soon came the next twist. 
Harley, his benefactor and patron, at sharp odds with other members of 
the government, was ejected from the Ministry. Rating the pamphleteer’s 
services higher than his principles, Harley introduced him to Godolphin, 
and the Review turned to orthodox Whiggery within the hour. In the 
Elections of 1708, Defoe, now a Godolphin man, as adroit as ever, 
prognosticated that if ever Britain suffered the misfortune of a Tory 
Parliament the nation would be undone. The nation was undone. The 
Whigs lost. Defoe unashamedly fell back on Harley. 

By 1710 Defoe was thundering that the Whigs, by selling out the Funds, 
would be playing the Jacobite: game, that a moderate Parliament was 
essential and that “high-flyers’’ must be eliminated. He was now stig- 
matized on all sides as a renegade with consequent damage to Review and 
reputation. To make matters worse, Harley was overthrown by the 
Jacobites, while Nottingham made terms with the Whig leaders, he agreeing 
to vote for peace while they allowed him to carry the Occasional Con- 
formity Bill through all its stages. Fearlessly Defoe sprang to the aid of 
Oxford. Uninhibited by earlier experience, he published three bitterly anti- 
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Jacobite pamphlets, but with ostensibly pro-Jacobite titles. They were 
Reasons against the Succession of the House of Hanover, What if the 
Pretender Should Come? and An Answer to a Question Which Nobody 
Thinks of: viz. But What If the Queen Should Die? For this excess of 
subtlety he was to pay dearly. The Whigs, in their wrath, prosecuted. His 
pamphlets were declared treasonable and April, 1713, found this intrepid 
scandalmonger again in prison, only to receive pardon under the Great Seal. 

In 1714, a vital year, he declared for King George I in a pro-Whig 
Flying Post, but his restless nature soon played him yet another scurvy 
trick with another book, the inevitable libel suit and sentence to a further 
bout under lock and key. In A Secret History of One Year he divulged 
that his revered King William III, of beloved memory, had parted com- 
pany with many of his Whig supporters because of their insatiable rapacity 
—fair comment but hardly endearing. From prison Defoe wrote to Chief 
Justice Parker (now Lord Macclesfield), one of his judges in 1713, who put 
him in touch with Secretary of State Townshend. Released, he insinuated 
himself into the service of the ruling party—as pamphleteer and newsletter- 
writer. He also took part in the management of Mist’s Journal, and, in 
the interests of the Ministry, toned down its High Tory Jacobitism. 

A comment by an opposition scribe throws light upon Defoe’s public 
reputation in the days shortly before Robinson Crusoe appeared. He 
praised “the agreeableness of the style . . . the little art he is truly master 
of, of forging a story and imposing it on the world for truth.” In this 
damning with faint praise is shown the masterly quality which made him 
so deadly a propagandist and so useful a tool. He was an adept in every 
facet of the printed word. As a writer on social and economic themes he 
was, in his day, unsurpassed. It would be hard to match his insight into 
and understanding of the problems of both the underdog and the rising 
middle class. His fertility and resource never failed him from youth on. 
While yet a young man he had in an Essay on Projects advocated a series 
of major reforms which ranged from changes in the bankruptcy law to the 
provision of lunatic asylums as weil as the creation of a national bank, an 
assurance system and a savings bank. His ideas on the education of 
women would stamp the effusions (in a recent correspondence in The Times 
and in The Guardian) of at least one group of allegedly modern thinkers 
as reactionary in the extreme. 

As to his fiction, the earlier appraisal of his by no means friendly rival 
could scarcely be improved. In Crusoe, through Captain Singleton and 
Moll Flanders to Colonel Jacque and Roxana, there runs a thread of life 
in his characters, with never a puppet and seldom a dull passage. Each is 
a story imposed on an eager and wide-reading public for truth. 

Daniel Defoe must be studied in the context of an age when democracy 
and party politics—in Britain—were in gestation. The philosophers of 
France and England were barely known and even less appreciated in 
England where brains are always at a discount—and cleverness not to be 

` trusted overmuch—where mainly shrewdness tells and “intuition” tempers 
, political views that barely reach beyond tomorrow. In retrospect the 
à Continued on Page 446 
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LACORDAIRE: Ii ae 
G. P. GOOCH 


HOUGH Lamennais and Lacordaire never met again, they crossed 
swords when the former published his version of the fruitless 
pilgrimage of 1831-2 in his brochure Affaires de Rome. Lacordaire 

replied in the best known of his minor writings, Lettre sur le Saint Siége, 
though without mentioning his old master. While the elder controversialist 
confined himself to his unhappy personal experiences the younger ranged 
over a far wider field. Without any pretensions to erudition the brochure 
repeats the arguments of Génie du Christianisme, Du Pape and the Essai 
sur l’Indifférence that the Catholic Church, under the inspired guidance of 
the Holy See, had been the guiding light throughout the ages in a dark 
world, the source of the faith which was the best hope of mankind. One 
of the greatest and commonest errors in regard to the Church, he declared, 
was that it had tied itself to the State and frowned on countries with 
liberal institutions. On the contrary Rome, the mother of all peoples, 
respected all forms of government. God had chosen Rome, not Jerusalem, 
as its guardian and, if the actions of Europe were to have a future, they 
must turn their eyes to Rome. The Church stood for love, the only real 
value in the world, the beginning, middle and end of things. Love is 
knowledge, devotion, contentment. With one drop of love in the scales 
the whole universe would not weigh it down. 

Lacordaire’s hymn of praise was music in the ears of the Vatican, but 
the Archbishop of Paris advised postponement of publication on the ground 
that its political radicalism might provoke controversy. Its appearance a 
year later caused no ripple on the surface of the waters. His first com- 

‘prehensive declaration of faith gave its author unbounded satisfaction. 
Rome, he had discovered, was his spiritual home. ‘Never was I so tranquil 
and so happy,” he wrote from the Eternal City. “I feel I am in port. 
Nowhere is there so much liberty combined with a sense of security. Here 
the passions of the outer world vanish like grain on the beach. I have 
finished with Paris and my furniture is sold and Pére Ravignan has worthily 
filled the pulpit at Notre Dame.” He accepted an invitation to preach at 
Metz, but his mind was full of other far-ranging plans. 

After the final break with Lamennais, Lacordaire reported to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who received him with open arms like the prodigal son. 
Having had his fill of journalism, he declined both the editorship of a new 
paper l'Univers, which Louis Veuillot was soon to make the leading 
Catholic organ of the century, and the offer of a chair of theology at 
Louvain. After two years of controversy he longed for a period of 
solitude and study. An invitation to preach at the Collége Stanislas was 
more to his taste, and his success in the pulpit was as much a surprise 
to himself as to Paris. His fame quickly spread beyond the walls of the 
college to literary celebrities, among them Victor Hugo and Alfred de 
Vigny. He was rewarded by an invitation from the Archbishop to occupy 
the pulpit in Notre Dame, where the triumphs of the college chapel were 
repeated. The preacher suddenly found himself a national figure, the most 
prominent Catholic in France since Lamennais had strayed from the fold. 
For the next two years believers were at his feet and unbelievers, attracted 
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by reports of his eloquence, mingled with the throng. Though the salvation 
of individual souls was his central theme and purpose, he also proclaimed 
the social duty of the Church with a zeal recalling his articles in /’Avenir. 

However gratifying was his success in the pulpit, Lacordaire desired to 
create something more constructive and more permanent than the spoken 
word. The destruction of the Religious Orders, it appeared to him, had 
impoverished the spiritual life of France, and the restoration of the Society 
of Jesus supplied a precedent for the revival of other communities. The 
foundation of the society of St. Vincent de Paul by his friend Ozanam 
provided an opportunity for those who felt the call to social service. “In 
Rome I saw the magnificent remains of the Orders founded by the Saints. 
I could not believe that this was all over, and I felt that the best service 
one could render to the Church would be their restoration.” That there 
were many obstacles in the path he was well aware, among them the 
widespread unpopularity of the Church and the notorious indifference of 
the Government. 

His resolve was strengthened by a visit to the Abbey of Solesmes where 
the scholarly Dom Guéranger had revived the Benedictine Order. After 
prolonged reflection he decided to revive the Dominican Order of Friar 
Preachers. When his project was approved in Rome he served his 
novitiate at Viterbo, employing his leisure in writing a life of St. Dominic, 
a companion work of edification to Montalembert’s life of St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary. He was appointed Provincial of the Order in France, and his 
share in the revival of the Orders provided the deepest satisfaction of his 
life. ‘Those who had not lived through the two phases of incredulity and 
faith,” he declared in the funeral tribute to his friend Ozanam, “could 
form no idea of the change. Tears fill our eyes and we should give thanks 
to God.” When he resumed his sermons in Notre Dame, where he 
appeared in the white and black habit of the Order, he was recognized at 
home and abroad as the greatest ornament of the Church in France. 

Lacordaire had genuinely admired Lamennais during the brief period 
of discipleship, but unlike Montalembert he had never been completely 
dominated and never really loved him. The two central friendships of 
his life, into which he poured all the treasures of his heart, were with 
Montalembert, to whom he stood in the position of an elder brother, 
and Mme. Swetchine, a childless Russian lady old enough to be his 
mother. To her he looked up with filial affection and reverence not 
merely as a spiritual comforter but as something of an oracle. Born in 
1782 into an old and wealthy Moscow family long connected .with the 
Court, and married to an elderly General, she had witnessed the closing 
phase of Catherine the Great. During the brief reign of the half crazy 
Emperor Paul she had been a lady in waiting to his German wife while 
General Swetchine was Military Commandant of the capital. But the 
favour of the ruler never lasted long and the General was not only dis- 
missed from his post but forbidden to live in St. Petersburg. All eyes, 
however, were beginning to turn to his eldest son Alexander, already a 
valued friend of the General and his gifted wife. 

After the assassination of the Czar and the accession of Alexander, 
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Mme. Swetchine entered a new ideological phase. Hitherto religion had 
played no part in her life, for her father, like her husband, while out- 
wardly conforming to the Orthodox Church, stood much nearer to Voltaire, 
Rousseau and the Encyclopædists. She knew nothing of Catholicism till 
the arrival of Joseph de Maistre as Minister of the House of Savoy bringing 
with him not only wider erudition but a rock-like conviction of the 
superiority of the Catholic Church. Her conversion was complete and 
irrevocable. In her own ecstatic words she threw herself into the arms of 
God, and began the serious study of theology and philosophy. Her keen 
interest in religion strengthened her ties with the Czar whose attraction to 
spiritual things increased with advancing years and who found a 
sympathetic friend in the mystical Mme. de Krudener. , 

When General Swetchine was appointed Russian Minister in Paris in 
1816 his wife opened a salon to the Catholic circles to which it was a 
privilege to be invited. Lacordaire was introduced by Montalembert and 
for the remainder of her life he was regarded as her most intimate and 
valued friend who was grateful for her “supernatural tenderness”. Her 
exceptionally wide culture and sympathetic personality secure her a place 
in the story of the Catholic revival, for she was more than merely the 
hostess to distinguished men. It was not till the Revolution of 1830 that 
she came into her own, and began to play an important part in the counsels 
of the young Catholics who looked to Lamennais as their leader and 
proclaimed their political and religious convictions in l’Avenir. The new 
friendships were the more welcome since her husband remained a member 
of the Orthodox Church. Lacordaire often said mass in her private chapel, 
and it was partly at her suggestion that the Archbishop of Paris invited 
the young preacher to occupy the pulpit of Notre Dame. It was a perfect 
relationship, cemented by a flaming devotion to the Church. ‘Think 
sometimes of all you have meant for me,” he wrote, “and through me 
perhaps for others.” Another grateful friend, Count Falloux, who was to 
write her life and edit her writings, testifies that her gift of understanding 
amounted to divination. 

Lacordaire came to rely increasingly on her judgment. Her salon was 
not at all to the taste of Sainte-Beuve, who described it as a branch of 
the Church. She would have regarded the criticism as a compliment, for 
she had embraced her new faith with even more than the usual zeal of a 
convert. A salon, he declared pontifically, was a place where all opinions 
were allowed and represented, whereas in her drawing-room only believers 
were welcome. Since its special character was well known and there were 
other salons for other ideologies there was no reason for complaint; it 
was precisely the warm atmosphere which rendered it attractive to Catholics 
who regarded literature and politics as inferior in importance to the 
maintenance and propagation of their faith, Having never come under the 
influence of Lamennais, who was rarely seen in Paris, she whole- 
heartedly applauded Lacordaire’s declaration of independence and urged 
Montalembert to follow his example without delay. The names of the 
intimate friends of de Maistre, Lacordaire and Montalembert, cannot be 
omitted even in a brief survey of Catholic revival in France. 
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A monthly review of some of the notable television and film 
presentations 


THE MONTH IN VISION 
DOMINIC LE FOE 


HE cinema industry can be infuriating. One knows that economic 
troubles over the past years have served to sap the efforts of the 
“dedicated” film maker; one knows, too, that the iniquitous Enter- 

tainments Tax and the unfair legislation on Sunday cinema opening are, and 
were, other factors mitigating against the prosperity of the industry. But 
now, when it would seem that at last the chance to consolidate recent 
gains has come to hand, we find them involved in some of the antics that 
made the 1930’s so memorable for outbreaks of movie-mogul madness. 

I refer to this extraordinary habit of two companies deciding to film the 
same subject at the same time. We are threatened with it over Lawrence 
of Arabia; it has narrowly been averted with Dunkirk; we are able to 
witness it in being with the two films about Oscar Wilde. It is not a critic’s 
role to decree or decry business methods or principles, but a candid friend 
is entitled to ask that such needless extravagances be avoided. 

And what sorts of film have emerged from this race to the screen? 
The answer, in round terms, is “good”. Both Oscar Wilde and The Trials 
of Oscar Wilde have much to commend them. There are mutual 
deficiencies too. For example, neither film manages to do more than set 
the situation which led to the ruin and imprisonment of Wilde; neither 
even attempts to hint at the extraordinary lethargy, an almost oriental 
fatalism, that beset Wilde on his losing his libel action against Queensberry: 
that same passive reaction which delivered him straight into the hands of 
the police, when his friends were trying to deliver him to the Paris 
train—and to deliverance itself. But if Wilde remains an enigma, these 
two films have shed some light on one of the strangest chapters in literary 
history. 

By an odd quirk, the two films have appropriated the wrong titles. That 
laying claim to the Trials as a name is in fact weakest in the sequences 
concerning Wilde’s conflict with Queensberry—a conflict that later resolved 
itself into one of Wilde versus Society. To balance the score it must also 
be said that the film called Oscar Wilde offers a less satisfactory study of 
Wilde than does the film that purports to deal with the trials as a first 
objective. 

First then—Oscar Wilde. 

If the production of William Kirby and the direction of Gregory Ratoff 
can be said to falter it is largely because of the rather ill-matched cast. 
When dealing with a personality as potent as Wilde, we are also dealing 
with an image shared by thousands of people, all holding their own vivid 
mental portrait of Wilde and Lord Alfred Douglas. To fly in the face of 
the widely held belief is to invite wildly shared disbelief—and here the 
film is on dangerous ground indeed. Wilde is portrayed by Robert Morley: 
I concede, at the outset, that rarely has Mr. Morley given such a good 
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performance; it rivals much of his best work on the stage, and reminds 
one of his earlier efforts in the truly dramatic field, before the pastures of 
light comedy took him beyond the reach of deep emotion. But good 
though Mr. Morley is—and he is—he is physically wrong in that he is 
palpably too much of a heavy-weight—and he is “mentally” wrong in that 
he is at least ten years too old in maturity of outlook to match the shadow 
of a man who, on oath, would lie about his age, with ultimately devastating 
results, Mr. Morley presents Wilde as a sympathetic, misguided, muddled- 
thinking, almost too-pure character who never quite seems to be the father 
of the epigrams he launches with such effect. He does not convey a man 
so self-indulgent and so self-tormented that his passion and his desire 
could lead him to destruction so certainly or so quickly. 

And if the “victim” is wrong, then what of the viper? It would be 
, difficult to think of Lord Alfred Douglas other than in terms of sheer 
youthful radiant beauty. A beauty that may be less than skin-deep and a 
beauty which conveyed nothing of the basic ugliness of nature that sheltered 
behind the physical perfection. But the one word that would surely 
characterize ““Bosie” and indeed the coterie of young men that Wilde was 
shown to have established was—youth. Vigorous flaunting youth. And 
excellent though John Neville is—he does not seem youthful. His is an 
acidulated, dissipated characterization: all the latent degeneracy, none of 
the implicit Apollo-like lure. The relationship shown here is more that of 
a masochist and a sadist: and that is not, indisputably not, the tragedy of 
Wilde. 

In the Court scene the film climbs triumphantly to a peak of cinematic 
achievement. Here the drama is true, for it must largely be written from 
the contemporary records of the trial. But words are nothing if spoken 
badly. The credit then must go in unstinted measure to Sir Ralph 
Richardson in the role of Edward Carson. This is brilliance in acting 
within the fullest meaning of the phrase. And if Richardson is superb, 
Morley rides the storm. We see him in the early stages, easy, urbane, 
pricking Carson with his wit, stinging him with his retorts—and taking the 
jury with him. But Carson waits his moment. He might be a young cat. 
But mice are mice. Suddenly he pounces. So Wilde never kissed a 16 
year-old stable lad because he was ‘“‘so ugly’? We see the facade of 
Wilde begin to crumble—and Morley suggests it brilliantly. Within minutes 
that once round and smug visage reflects the innermost thoughts and 
agonies of a man who knows he is beaten and will be trampled to the 
ground. This is stark, compelling drama and a truly memorable piece of 
cinema, acted, directed, edited with consummate ability. 

And in presenting this very sequence is where The Trials of Oscar Wilde 
loses ground to the version I have been discussing. For here the key role 
of Carson is played by James Mason; I admire James Mason but it must 
be admitted that here is one of his lesser successes. For some reason he 
has been advised to invest the character with what sounds to be a sort of 
heavy, uncouth Irish accent that ill-accords with what one knows of 
Carson’s background. He makes him bullying, dogmatic, irascible, even 
coarse. Perhaps it is the rainbow tints of memory that cause me to believe 
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that the advocate was never like that, and, if he were, the film still suffers 
for adhering to it. But this apart (and can one dismiss the trials as of but 
passing importance?) this film is very much the tuppence-coloured version, 
superior in every way to the earlier production. 
It is, literally, in colour, and all the crimson plush and yellow-tinged 
gaslight of the era registers the more evocatively because of it. It has 
Peter Finch as Wilde—a younger man, in many ways a better-looking man, 
and a better conception of Wilde’s personality too, I believe. It is possible 
to imagine that the attraction between the two men was indeed a twin- 
‘flowing current. And the Bosie is played by John Fraser, who suggests 
with immense resource the inherent weakness, the capacity to snap under 
strain, and the traitorous streak of mental instability of a man who was 
seeking ‘ ‘not a friend but a weapon”. And it has Mr. Lionel Jeffries in 
the role of Lord Queensberry, a man who made rules for the prize ring 
and ignored them for the private hearth. This is a superb performance; 
the sulphurous hatred and contempt, the unreasoning anger, the brutally 
assaulted pride are all contained in one of the finest characterizations I 
have ever seen. Note the name, for with good fortune it will be heard 
again in matters of cinematic moment. 

Two films, then, that pose a question, depict an enigma, and offer to 
provide everything but an explanation of the outcome or even a modus 

‘operandi of the downfall of the brightest literary light of the late Victorian 


galaxy. 


DEFOE, continued from page 440— 


historian fashions tendency where we, in the hot controversy of the moment, 
see but intrigue, self-interest and adroit realignment. Who are we to think 
badly of Daniel Defoe when we watch the political gyrations of the 
twentieth century with less if any excuse? In England we have emerged 
from the Purge but for Defoe such dangers were very real; ruin if not 
worse was lurking round the corner. 

Let him who is without blemish condemn. In truth there are but few 
so saintly among us. Our motives may—to ourselves—be pure but confess, 
most of us must, that in practice we scramble for plums, each in-his own 
time and in the manner of his day. 


TRAVEL— 447 
CHANGING ATHENS 
THOMAS ANTHEM 


HEN the poet Shelley declared in a moment of ecstasy: “Another 

, Athens shall arise,” he was thinking, of course, of something more 

than a new and splendid city, built around the ruins of the 

Acropolis, or on the site of what, in his day, was little more than a 

sprawling Turkish village. Little more than 60 years ago, English visitors 

ito the “City of the Violet Crown” were still able to tell and write of the 
minarets and spires of Turkish mosques that dotted the Attica basin. 

At a time when the face of modern Athens is changing rapidly—accord- 
ing to Mr. Constantine Tsatsos, Minister to the Prime Minister, “more 
important major public works have been executed in Athens than at any 
time during the last half century”—it is interesting to speculate on what 
Pericles and Shelley would say were they to stroll back across the Elysian 
fields today and behold the Greek capital. Probably they would be less 
astonished than Christopher Wordsworth, who visited Greece in the early 
1830’s. Describing the city that was once guarded by the Goddess Athena, 
he wrote that he saw no lamps, windows, or newspapers. ‘The streets,” 
he said, “are almost deserted; nearly all the houses are without roofs. 
There is but one church in which divine service is performed. A few 
wooden houses, one or two of more solid structure, and two lines of 
flanked sheds which form the bazaar, are all the inhabited houses that 
Athens can boast.” The chronicles of a Frenchman, Abbet-Grasset, who 
wrote of the Piraeus about the same time, are not less diverting. He 
described the classic port of Athens as consisting of a landing platform, a 
Customs house booth, three or four houses, and the Monastery of St. 
Spyridon. 

The Turks had descended, in mid-fourteenth century, like a plague of 
locusts on Hellas, and when, in the Greek War of Independence three and 
a half centuries later they were defeated and ejected, they left Athens much 
worse than they had found it, with the Parthenon shattered, and the once 
proud and stately city little. more than a shambles. With the very limited 
resources that it had, but with the help of rich, public-spirited Greeks, who 
presented Athens with many of the fine buildings, parks and libraries the 
city now possesses, the Greek kingdom made remarkable progress down to 
the outbreak of the Second World War. Happily, though much of Greece 
was left in ruins, Athens remained intact, and although plans for big 
improvements were on the way when the late Field-Marshal Papagos took 
over the Premiership after leading the Greek national forces in the fight 
against international Communism, the major share of the credit for the 
physical transformation of the capital is due to the dynamic lawyer-Prime 
Minister, Mr. Constantine Karamanlis, whose Government has enjoyed 
one of the longest spells in office of any Greek regime since the modern 
State was founded. Athens has indeed embarked on more public works 
in the past five years than in the past 50 years, and if the energy, vision 
and boldness of Mr. Karamanlis are chiefly responsible, the Greek people, 
by their innate good sense in avoiding political dissensions, which in the 
past have wasted so much of the national effort, have played a worthy 
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part. Even the Communists, who still have a sizeable party in Parliament 
under the style of EDA, find it difficult to criticise Mr. Karamanlis; apart 
from his ambitious Five-Year Economic Plan, which aims at making Greece 
a great touristic centre and partly industrialising the country, the construc- 
tion of new boulevards, hotels and hospitals in Athens and the modernising 
of the city’s and the country’s transport, the Government is spending 
260 million drachmae (84 drachmas to the £ sterling) in housing 3,500 
refugee families who have lived in shacks in Athens and at the Piraeus, 
as well as in Salonica, since the Asia Minor disaster. New modern blocks 
- of flats are going up, with all amenities, including electricity and a pure 
water supply. In improving and widening the capital’s thoroughfares, 
from which the old, noisy trams have disappeared, Greece’s amazing 
Premier has let nothing stand in the way. For instance, the decision to 
extend and improve Marnis and Korai Streets has meant that 1,280 shops 
and businesses will be affected, and 420 buildings demolished. 

Whilst successive Greek Governments have given special attention to 
the preservation of the incomparable Parthenon, the Theseon, and other 
classical antiquities, and the approaches to the Acropolis have been re- 
developed and enhanced to meet the vastly increased flow of foreign tourists 
< that is expected—the objective is to attract 600,000 within the next five 
_ years—Athens has perforce had to bow to modern trends in the style of 
the new buildings that are going up. Yet grace, and the attractive 
symmetry of the Greek straight line, with Greek columns and pediments 
to embellish an entrance or foyer wherever possible and appropriate, are 
not lacking. For the first-time visitor, however, who desires to see modern 
structures in the classical style, there are the University, the Academy, 
and the National Library, and here, it may be remarked, University Street 
and Amalia Street are among the main thoroughfares that have been 
broadened and re-asphalted. New and more becoming kiosks, a familiar 
sight in Athens, are being erected. A completely new avenue in the Ilissos 
area, extending from the Adrianos Gate towards the Stadium, will link 
Queen Olga Avenue with Syngros Street. In planning the new Athens, 
a city of gleaming whiteness in the semi-tropical sun, the Government 
is trying to remedy some of the defects of the lack of systematic planning 
in the past, and it is making a good job of this overall task. 

Foreign Press correspondents, returning to their own countries, in- 
variably choose the same theme for their first articles: that never before 
has Athens been in the throes of such a building boom. The Athenians 
themselves will tell you proudly that “‘this is the new Athens of 
Karamanlis”. When one reflects that the same building and re-develop- 
ment activity are going on all over the country, and in the Greek islands, 
the Greeks have good reason to feel elated about their energetic and 
tireless Premier, for the purpose of it all is to raise the living standards 
of the people. The new luxury hotels being built in the capital, including 
‘a 12-floor, 480-room Hilton hotel to cost £3,000,000, are designed to fill 
the void in accommodation for foreign tourists that has existed for a long 
time. When I returned from Athens recently, 12 hotels of first or second 
grade were going up at the same time and will soon be finished. Athens 
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Airport is being extended, a new terminal building constructed, and the 
very latest installations introduced, so that Hellinikon will become one 
of the most modern airports in the Mediterranean area. 

More green places and parks have been the urgent need of Athens, with 
a larger area than that of Paris, since it became a great city. From 292,991 
inhabitants in 1921, the population jumped to 642,000 with the sudden 
influx of Asia Minor refugees in 1922. Then came the Second World 
.War, followed by the Communist war, and thousands more refugees made 
their homes in Athens. Today the population is estimated to be 1,700,000. 
Many fine new suburbs have sprung up, but until now Athens and the 
Piraeus have been scarred by too many slums. Mr. Karamanlis is not 
only bent on eliminating the slums, but in creating the City Beautiful for 
the Greek people as well as for the enjoyment of the foreign visitors. ‘One 
aesthetic project is the planting of 2,000,000 million trees in and around 
Athens, which in the course of time should make the Greek capital as leafy 
and shady as the alluring boulevards of Paris. The hills around Athens, 
before the Second World War, were well planted with trees, for every 
February, on the “Festival of the Green”, the pupils of all the schools each 
dug in a sapling; but the Nazis and the Italians, during the occupation, 
made ruthless use of the trees for firewood and other purposes. In parks, 
the most durable monument of the first dynasty is the National Garden, the 
shadiest resort in Athens. The only other green places inside the city are 
the grounds of the Zappeion, planted at the suggestion of one of Greece’s 
greatest statesmen of the past, Tricoupes; the Garden of the Muses, in 
Constitution Square; that in front of the National Museum, and the Garden 
of Tears. Outside the city, of course, is the Botanical Garden. 

While building is going on apace in Athens—an imposing new Embassy 
for the United States will have a prominent site—and new roads and 
improvement of existing thoroughfares and squares provide welcome and 
constant employment for hundreds of workmen, the beautiful coastline 
strip of the Saronic Gulf, from Vouliagmeni to Sunion, near Athens, is 
being developed for Athenians and tourists alike. Athens is fortunate in 
having, less than an hour’s journey from the centre of the city, numerous 
unspoiled, sandy beaches, and with the provision of modern hotels, 
pavilions, and bathing and sports facilities, the Saronic coastline should 
become in this area as popular a playground as the French Riviera. There 
are mineral springs at Glyphada and Vouliagmeni. Phaleron Bay has 
been purified and sweetened by means of the new drainage canal at 
Prophitis Daniel, and the coastal avenue around the Piraeus Peninsula is 
being widened. A bathing Lido will be established on the Bay of 
Aphrodite, while a tourist pavilion and a de luxe hotel will have their 
place on the picturesque hill of Prophet Elias. 

Shelley’s vision of a new Athens arising had relation, of course, to his 
hope that the artistic genius of the Greeks would, in the fulness of time, be 
worthily reflected in the modern people. Modern Athens, like Edinburgh, 
is a sincere patron of the arts, and artists of international repute participate 
every year in the Athens Festival. The Festival, in which ancient drama 
and comedy, symphony concerts by the Athens State Orchestra and other 
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orchestras of world repute, and operatic performances have a part, is held 
in the open-air theatre of Herodes Atticus, at the foot of the Acropolis. 
In the Greek National Theatre Company, which recently had a great 
ovation in Paris, Greece has one of the most talented theatrical combina- 
tions in the world. Outside the capital, in the fourth century theatre at 
Epidaurus, another festival of classical drama and comedy is staged in 
July each year, and attracts upwards of 50,000 local and foreign spectators. 
A novelty introduced at the Athens Festival last year was the “Sound and 
Light” presentation, dramatic readings in Greek, French and English, and 
accompanied by music, organised by a French concern. The Acropolis is 
illuminated by 1,500 floodlights, and the performances are watched and 
heard by 5,000 people sitting on the hill of the Pynx. 

Among numerous cultural projects which the Government is backing 
is that of a cultural centre for the capital. This would comprise two 
concert halls, a theatre, a State Music Academy, a museum, a library, and 
a hall for local and international congresses. Another interesting develop- 
ment is an Art Museum, grouping old and modern works of popular art - 
and handicrafts. A Congress Hall is almost an urgent necessity for Athens, 
which has lately been the venue for series of important international 
conferences. Among these was the Congress of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, attended by 44 nations, and held in the Greek Parliament; this 
scene is one that would have appealed to the heart of Pericles. This great 
Athenian, were he alive, would no doubt exult in the fact that the “walls 
divine” of Athens had been brought within three hours 15 minutes’ flying 
time from London, thanks to Mr. Onassis’ Comets. 

Not the least phenomenal change in this new Athens that bids to be 
one of the most beautiful, as well as the most interesting, cities in the world 
is the plentiful supply of excellent drinking water. This is unexcelled in 
the Near or Middle East, yet hardly more than half-a-century ago residents 
and tourists alike were obliged to buy bottled drinking water, and had to 
pay extra for the privilege of a bath. No wonder the late M. Clemenceau, 
the French statesman, once declared that “the greatest political figure of 
Greece will be he who will supply Athens with water”. For more than 
30 years, of course, Athens has enjoyed a supply of water as good as that 
which Glasgow draws from Loch Katrine, in Scotland; it comes from the 
artificial lake at Marathon, constructed by an American firm, and brought 
through a tunnel 84 miles long, with an aqueduct for the remaining 14 
miles. The reservoir has the only marble dam in the world. But with 
the very considerable increase in population, to say nothing of touristic 
necessities, some anxiety had been felt about the water supply. That 
difficulty has now been solved. About 108,000,000 cubic metres of water 
are being pumped daily from the Yliki Lake into the Marathon reservoir, 
and since experts estimate that Athens consumption of water is now running 
at the rate of 45,000,000 cubic metres a year, it is considered that the 
capital is assured of plenty of water for the next 20 years. 

It used to be said that “the Greeks were famous for their brains, the 
Romans for their drains,” and that the artistic and philosophic Athenians 
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. MYSTERY— 451 
AN ELIZABETHAN ENIGMA 


FRANCIS GRIERSON 


OUR hundred years ago the England of the first Elizabeth was 

F appalled by the mysterious death of a woman best known to us by 

ħer maiden name of Amy Robsart, although for a decade she had 

been wife to one of the most powerful, most envied and most hated of the 
courtiers who aspired to the hand and throne of the Virgin Queen. 

Was she murdered, did she commit suicide or was her death the result of 
an accidental fall? 

Many theories have been propounded and conflicting arguments advanced, 
and hundreds of thousands of words have been written and spoken to 
support or demolish them. Sir Walter Scott devoted a novel, Kenilworth, 
to the subject, but used a novelist’s fictional licence too freely and the book 
cannot be ranked among his triumphs. Historians—from the contemporary 
William Camden (1551-1623) to modern writers—and criminologists have 
tried to reconstruct the jigsaw puzzle, but so many pieces have been lost, 

` or destroyed by persons probably concerned in or affected by the tragedy, 
that it has not been possible to complete the picture. Enough remains, 
however, to permit a tantalising but fascinating glimpse of a domestic 
triangle with a monarch at the apex. 

This is not a historical treatise, though some names, dates and events 
must be recalled, so let us try-to look at the Robsart Case through the 
eyes of a modern Detective Superintendent of the Criminal Investigation 
Department who has been instructed to collect such evidence as is available 
and to base on it an impartial report. 

The first thing he has to do is to separate fact from fable, so far as may 
be possible after such a lapse of time. 

“I can do nothing without data, Watson,” he mutters, grinning as he 
fills his pipe—though not with the shag which must have made the Sage of 
Upper Baker Street a difficult neighbour. 

Feeling as though he had been sent back to school (fortunately he had 
rather liked English history) he opens the first of the books piled on his 
table... 

* * * 

Amy Robsart was the daughter of Sir John Robsart, a prosperous land- 
owner in Norfolk. She seems to have been rather a colourless girl, barely 
literate and without social ambition; probably quite satisfied with her 
position as heiress to the most important man in her small corner of the 
world. Her father, however, had plans for her. He was on good terms with 
the Duke of Northumberland, who was virtually ruling England in the 
name of the boy king, Edward VI. Both fathers were willing to open their 
purses for a suitable match, and on June 4, 1550, at Sheen, Amy was 
married to Northumberland’s fifth son, Lord Robert Dudley, in the presence 
of the King. 

The young couple—both about 17—settled in Norfolk, and Dudley 
seemed content to interest himself in local affairs and the sporting amuse- 
ments of a country gentleman. 

It is unlikely, however, that a spirited young man who in his earlier 
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years had known the gaieties of Court life would not have tired of his 
narrow circle and of a wife not his equal in education or taste. A child 
might have bound him, but unfortunately Amy was never able to give 
him one. 

Already Dudley was showing promise of the good looks, daring and 
ambition he was to develop fully in bis prime. He was tall and carried 
„ himself well, loved power and money and was capable of careless generosity 

and ruthless cruelty. 

Robert Dudley was soon to make his first gamble for power or death. 
In 1553 he joined his father in an attempt to snatch the Crown from the 
Tudor stock. Realising that the sickly young King was nearing his end, 
Northumberland hastily married his fourth son, Lord Guildford Dudley, 
to Edward’s cousin, Lady Jane Grey. 

The King died and Northumberland played his ace—a document, signed. 
by Edward VI declaring Lady Jane his lawful heir, and excluding Mary 
and Elizabeth, daughters of Henry VII, from the line of succession. 

Poor Jane was a reluctant queen for only nine days. Mary trumped 
the Duke’s ace by raising a force in East Anglia, clapping Lady Jane 
and her husband, the Duke and Lord Robert, and a string of others into 
the Tower—where most of them were presently beheaded—and securing 
the assent of Parliament to her succession to the Throne. 

* * * 


It is better, says an old saw, to be born lucky than rich. Robert Dudley 
was lucky in living long enough to become wealthy and powerful. 

Mary was pitiless to most of those she knew or believed to have been. 
in the conspiracy. Robert was sentenced to death, but his execution was. 
postponed. Perhaps Mary made allowance for his youth, or had simply 
become sated with revenge. i 

Mary’s half-sister, Elizabeth, was a fellow-prisoner. The new queen,. 
aware that the younger girl had many friends, was taking no risk of another 
palace revolution. The propinquity of Elizabeth and Dudley later gave 
rise to a romantic legend of bribed warders, secret meetings, kisses and 
vows of eternal affection. Actually, it is improbable that they ever met: 
within those grim walls. Apart from being closely guarded, Elizabeth was: 
unlikely to risk losing the head which, she not unreasonably believed, 
Mary would be glad of a good excuse to remove. 

On October 18, 1554, Dudley was granted a rather grudging pardon, 
for although he was released almost all his property was sequestered to- 
the Crown under a bill of attainder. He retired to Norfolk, where pre- 
sumably he and Amy lived on the bounty of Sir John Robsart, who could 
well afford to support them. Dudley probably thought it advisable to avoid 
attracting attention for a year or two, but his friends, or those of Sir John, 
eventually secured his appointment as Master of Ordnance to the Earl of 
Pembroke, and now the tide of his fortune began its phenomenal rise. 

Philip IZ of Spain, whom Mary had married, persuaded her to declare 
war on France. At the battle of St. Quentin on August 10, 1557, the- 
combined Spanish, Flemish and English forces heavily defeated the French. 
Dudley behaved with such outstanding bravery that Philip sent him home 
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with despatches announcing the victory—a coveted honour and a passport 
to Mary’s favour. She received him well and in the following March the 
attainder was lifted and his property restored. 

Mary died on November 17, 1558, and Dudley seized his opportunity. 
He mounted “a snow-white steed” (says an old record) and galloped off 
to Hatfield to offer his homage and sword to Elizabeth the First of England, 
and no doubt to remind her of the days when they had been children ` 
at Court. 

‘Forced by Mary to live in almost conventual seclusion, Elizabeth was 
revelling in her new freedom and power of patronage. It is not surprising 
that she approved the former playmate, now a handsome gallant with 
military laurels still green upon his brow. 

As a first step she made him her Master of the Horse, an honourable 
and well-paid post, but no sinecure in the days when the Court relied on 
horse and mule transport for journeys and ceremonial processions. 

Approval was all very well, but it was not long before people were 
saying that Elizabeth’s behaviour had become scandalous infatuation. 
Dudley was appointed a Privy Councillor and High Steward of Cambridge 
University, and in June, 1559, he was made a Knight of the Garter, the 
highest honour in the Sovereign’s gift, to which Elizabeth added the material 
benefits of lands, money and a profitable licence to export woollen cloth 
free of duty. (It may be noted here that his wife is sometimes erroneously 
referred to as Countess of Leicester, but Dudley did not receive his earldom 
until four years after Amy’s death.) 

Elizabeth’s subjects, anxious to see her married, were now openly com- 
plaining that she refused to take a husband, either English or foreign, 
because she was in love with Dudley. The Count of Feria, Spanish 
Ambassador, wrote to Philip: “Lord Robert . . . does whatever he likes 
with affairs,” and added that people said “his wife has a malady in one 
of her breasts and the Queen is only waiting for her to die to marry 
Lord Robert.” 

Feria’s successor, Alvarez de Quadra, Bishop of Aquila, who detested 
Elizabeth and urged Philip to invade and conquer England, went further. 
“I have heard,” he wrote- in a despatch to his master, “from a person 
accustomed to giving me veracious news that Lord Robert has sent to 
poison his wife . . . The Queen. . . is only keeping the country engaged 
with words until this wicked deed is consummated.” The good bishop, 
however, could offer no proof of this or other allegations. Incidentally, 
Camden, whose Annals of Elizabeth’s reign are considered authoritative, 
declares that there was no truth in the suggestion that because of an 
infirmity it was impossible for her to have sexual relations with Dudley 
or any other man. To the end of her life she affirmed that there had never 
been any improper association between them. 

While public clamour was at its height Amy was living quietly, with 
her attendants, in the house of a man named Hyde at Dechworth, Berk- 
shire, apparently on paying terms, and Dudley went to see her there at 
intervals, It is not clear whether it was at his suggestion or by her own 
wish that Amy moved to Cumnor Hall, between Oxford and Abingdon. 
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It was a large building once owned by the Abingdon abbots and had for . 
some time been leased by Anthony Forster, treasurer of Dudley’s house- 
hold, from another occupant, William Owen. The date of Amy’s removal 
is not known, but it was before the autumn of 1560, for her death took 
place there on Sunday, September 8, of that year. There were living in 
the house, in addition to Forster and his wife, Mrs. William Owen 
“-(apparently estranged from her husband) and Mrs. John Odingsells, 
widowed sister of Mr. Hyde and presumably Forster’s housekeeper. 

Historians differ about what occurred at Cumnor Hall on that fateful 
Sunday—and no wonder, for such documents as the inquest proceedings 
and coroner’s verdict (the latter generally agreed to have been Death from 
Misadventure), the parish register, and even part of the Privy Council 
register were destroyed, by whose authority can be only surmised. Con- 
temporary witnesses and writers may have been influenced by political 
considerations, tempered by a natural desire to avoid the headsman’s axe 
or a nocturnal stab in the back by a hireling assassin. 

For instance, Mr. Milton Waldman, in his interesting study Elizabeth 
and Leicester (Collins), quoting from correspondence said to have been 
exchanged between Dudley and a kinsman and confidential servant named 
Thomas Blount, explains that the original letters were destroyed, but that 
copies were made and are now in the Pepysian Library at Cambridge. 
More destruction of evidence, it seems, but one wonders why such private 
epistles about the tragedy should have been copied at all, or the copies 
preserved. 

Combining the various accounts into one narrative, this seems to have 
been the generally believed course of events on the fatal Sunday, however 
disjointed and discrepant it may appear: 

On Sunday morning Amy ordered the servants to take the day off and 
go to Abingdon Fair; she tried, according to a serving man named Bowes, 
to induce the other occupants also to go, but Mrs. Odingsells, at least, 
refused. 

That afternoon or evening Thomas Blount, approaching Cumnor Hall 
on an errand for Dudley, met Bowes riding hard toward him. Bowes 
pulled up and said that he had been sent to find Lord Robert at Windsor 
and tell him that his wife had died as the result of a broken neck caused 
by “a fall from a pair of stairs”. Bowes said he did not know who had 
found the body nor when it was discovered. He had been sent off on his 
return from the fair. He continued his journey and Blount stayed to 
gather information for a report to Dudley. 

The news of Amy’s death created a great sensation and had various 
repercussions. 

Elizabeth ordered Dudley into nominal detention at his Kew residence, 
from where he wrote letters to Blount and to Amy’s family, urging the 
coroner and jury and all others to make every effort to probe the matter 
and tell him whether they believed the death ‘‘had happened by evil chance 
or by villainy”. 

The Spanish Ambassador alleged that when he called on Elizabeth at 
Windsor on the Sunday she told him that Amy was “dead, or nearly so” 
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and asked him to keep the news to himself. As Bowes had not then reached 
Windsor the suggestion was that the Queen was already privy to a plot 
to murder her favourite’s wife, but as this was a private conversation the 
Bishop’s account of it could not be confirmed. 

That keen unraveller of mysteries, Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson, in 
Historical W hodunits (Phoenix), roundly declares that Elizabeth had “guilty 
foreknowledge” and believes that Amy was murdered by Richard Verney 
(Mrs. Odingsell’s nephew and a Dudley adherent) and another man who 
had been sent to Cumnor Hall for the purpose. Mr. Williamson remarks 
that Cumnor Hall (long since destroyed) was a one-storey building, and 
that “a pair of stairs” meant a staircase with a landing in the middle, and 
deduces that a fall might have injured or bruised Amy, but would not 
have been fatal. 

One final quotation from an anonymous writer who expressed a view 
widely held: “When he (Dudley) was in full hope to marry the Queen 
he did but send his wife aside to the house of his servant, Forster of 
Cumnor, where shortly after she had the chance to fall from a pair of 
stairs and break her neck, but yet without hurting of the hood that stood 


upon her head.” 
* * * 


Having digested the foregoing and much other factual and speculative 
matter, our Superintendent put paper into his typewriter and recorded 
the following observations: 

There is no evidence to show that Amy ever suffered from cancer, 
a malady difficult to conceal. 

The Bishop of Aquila was obviously biased against the Queen. Her 
foolish and flagrant infatuation had prejudiced the public against her. 

Why did Amy try to empty Cumnor Hall? Had she been secretly 
told to expect a visitor? If Verney had been sent to murder her how did 
he know she would get rid, at least, of her servants?—No satisfactory 
explanations. 

Why were documents destroyed and a veil of silence thrown over Cumnor 
Hall and its neighbourhood?—For proteeson of persons implicated, or 
affected in other ways. 

As to the “fall from a pair of stairs”, the length of the staircase has 
not been established, but even a slight fall could cause a broken neck. In 
execution by the rope death is caused by rupture of the spinal cord. The 
hood might well remain in position. 

Amy might have accidentally caught her foot in her long skirt, tripped 
and fallen awkwardly. 

Suicide? Neglected by her husband, Amy may well have felt that life 
was no longer worth living. That might account for her wish to be left alone 
in the house, though this can be only speculation. 

In my opinion as a police officer, the charge that Robert Dudley, with 
the Queen as accessory before the fact, procured the murder of his wife 
would fail in an English court of law for lack of reliable evidence. In a 
Scottish court a verdict of Not Proven would probably be returned. 

* * 


* 


Personally, I agree with the Superintendent. 
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NATURE— 
WHAT IS BIRD ANTING? 
DAVID GUNSTON 


T is well known that birds in general are most particular about the 
cleanliness of their feathers, preening and cleaning their plumage with 
beak and claw and, in some species, by other means such as naturally- 

secreted powder-down dusting or ordinary dust-bathing, but the use of 
live ants for the purpose is quite a recent discovery and is perhaps the 
most amazing ornithological fact proved in recent years. 

The practice of anting, as it has come to be called, is made all the more 
interesting since it has only quite recently been studied. If you search 
through the scientific bird literature of the world right up to within the 
last 25 years or so, you will find no reference to this habit. Only John 
James Audubon, the famous American naturalist and bird artist, seems to 
have noticed it before. In his Birds of America, which was published in 
1844, he writes of young Eastern turkeys rolling themselves in “deserted 
ants’ nests to clear their wing feathers of the loose scales and prevent ticks 
and other vermin from attacking them, these insects being unable to bear 
the odour of the earth in which ants have been.” But no one appears to 
have taken much notice of that observation, and the habit of bird-anting 
was overlooked until the early 1930’s. 

The credit for directing scientific attention to this strange happening goes 
to Peter Bradley, who, as a young bird-watching schoolboy in a Melbourne 
suburb, saw some starlings behaving queerly. He found that they were 
picking up live ants and placing them under their wings. He was so 
intrigued by what he had seen that he wrote to A. H. Chisholm, the well- 
known Australian ornithologist, describing his observations. 

Chisholm’s interest was immediately aroused, and finding nothing in the 
bird literature of America, Australia or Britain about the practice, he 
mentioned it in his book, Bird Wonders of Australia, published in 1934. 

He felt that possibly the habit was confined to Australian birds because 
of the nature of certain native ants. This marked the initial step in the 
unfolding of the mystery of anting. The passages in Chisholm’s book were 
widely quoted and read. It attracted particular attention in Germany, 
where Professor Erwin Stresemann, of Berlin University, quoted Chisholm’s 
description in a German scientific journal and asked his readers if they 
had ever seen anything similar. 

People from all parts of Germany replied and a great mass of observa- 
tion data was received. Stresemann published the results of his study, 
suggesting the word einemsen for the habit, now translated into English as 
“anting” and the recognised term for the application of live ants and other 
stimulants by birds to their plumage. 

In view of the widespread and obviously long-established use of live ants 
in this way, it is surprising that more people have not seen birds anting. 
Many observers have obviously seen birds anting but have not realized 
what was going on. The whole process takes place so swiftly and the 
birds concerned perform such strange and grotesque antics that the use of 
the ants may be easily overlooked. 
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Just what happens when a bird ants? It probes about on the ground, 
often on or near an ant’s nest, picks up the insects with its bill and quickly . 
places them in the feathers, usually under the wings or tail. The ants are 
also often rubbed vigorously against the plumage, the bill moving so 
rapidly that the eye cannot follow it. 

The whole process is usually carried on in a state of high excitement, 
the bird eagerly performing its ritual, and sometimes ending up by eating 
the useful ants. j 

Often the bird will twist and turn about as it is anting with most un- 
birdlike clumsiness, wings or tails being brought right round to one side 
of the body, a contortion which often causes the bird to over-balance or 
fali on its side or back. 

Although the procedure is performed at high speed and is accompanied 
by obvious ecstasy, it may last for several minutes without a pause. Birds 
excitedly anting in this way may frequently become oblivious of human 
approach and allow observers to watch them from a distance of a foot or 
two. One often-noticed method is for the bird to thrust beaksful of live 
ants right under its belly towards its under-tail coverts, which clown-like 
antic almost invariably causes it to topple over. 

Since the day when Chisholm gave publicity to the subject, anting has 
been studied and observed by a great many people, including many skilled 
ornithologists, so that there is no doubt whatever about the practice. It 
has been written about widely, photographed and filmed in monochrome 
and colour. 

Birds frequently ant when they encounter swarms of the insects in warm 
weather, and at all times the ants are used alive and struggling. The bird 
always agitates its tail ‘and wing feathers, and becomes immediately 
absorbed in its engrossing toilet. 

Starlings have been seen anting more than any other species, and in 
many different parts of the world. But they are by no means the only 
species seen to perform in this way. American robins, various thrushes, 
finches, blackbirds, jays, and parrots have all been watched anting. 

Magpies have been seen anting in Ireland, both young and parents, also 
carrion crows, red-breasted grosbeaks, purple grackles and dippers. So 
far as is known, only perching birds ant. Many captive birds in aviaries 
have been watched anting. On one occasion a quantity of earth full of ants 
was scattered on the floor of an aviary in Canada and out of the 31 species 
of birds there, 20 were seen to ant almost immediately. 

Where ants are particularly abundant, as on tops of their nests, or where 
they are swarming, some birds have been known literally to bathe in them, 
burying themselves in the live mass and throwing the insects all over them- 
selves with great glee. While there are many variations in anting technique 
employed by various species and individuals, the essential idea seems to 
be the same and the resultant enjoyment undoubtedly so. Old and young 
birds ant, and there is no distinction in the employment of this strangest of 
toilets between wild or captive specimens. 

What is the reason for this unusual behaviour? Like many another 
mystery and problem of nature we do not know the answer for certain, but 
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there seems little doubt that the ants serve as a pleasurable way of cleaning 
“both the plumage and the skin. They probably serve as a skin stimulant, 
as a lice-destroyer, as a massage, as an'acid bath and perhaps even as a 
source of an attractive odour, but in what order of importance these 
functions really are we do not know. Z 

The phenomenon of anting is still obscure, but most scientists agree 
that the formic acid secreted by ants—it is this that hurts when they bite 
you—does in fact stimulate the skin of birds. The reaction must be rather 
like that received by the ordinary dust-bath and is probably akin to the 
delight which many birds and animals and even human beings on occasion 
obtain from having their backs scratched and their skin stimulated. 

Whether the insects actually devour the parasites to which the feathers 
of most birds are subject is still a matter for conjecture and controversy. 

Some biologists cast doubt on this but it is an interesting fact that ants 
do feed on lice and similar vermin, and in some hot countries clothes are 
laid on ant-hills for a time for the ants to rid them of fleas, 

The question as to whether the birds derive stimulation and pleasure 
from the smell of ants in addition to that odour making things unbearable 
for the parasites is also a moot point since we have little evidence of a 
well-developed sense of smell in birds. 

But the gaps in our knowledge of birds, as of all creatures, are so wide, 
that this and other hitherto unsuspected reasons may in reality be the case. 
Man has often been told to go to the ant for an example of diligence and 
industry, but not until quite recently did he find out that birds go to the 
ant to make use of its liveliness and its bodily acid secretions as an aid 
to their own toilet. 

This fascinating but still little-understood subject can but stress the 
poverty of our nature knowledge. And the fact that the whole inquiry was 
set in motion by the spare-time observations of an intelligent schoolboy 
should afford great encouragement to the army of amateur naturalists upon 
whom science still has to rely so much. 


CHANGING ATHENS, continued from page 450— 


neglected such vital matters as drainage. Modern Athens is more practical, 
and dust, which was a curse in the past, has no more terrors. Modern 
vehicles spray the dust, and now, for more important reasons, a big 
drainage scheme has lately been completed which has provided Athens 
with a main sewer ten miles long. Other sewers are being constructed, 
and Athenians are beginning to look above the ground to the creation of 
a television service and network. Mr. Karamanlis and his team of 
technical experts mean to put Greece in the van of progress. Truly, the 
Greek race has a happy versatility! 
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CARVE NOT MY NAME ON STONE 


Carve not my name on stone, 
No cross erect for me. 

Mine I have borne alone 
Throughout the turbulent years 
When youth grew old too soon. 


And now youth having fied 
Do not record my loss. 
Instead 
Remember why youth died 
And thus remembering 
Lighten my children’s cross. 
Davip Ross 


THE MIND’S DARK TAVERNS 


When you wander in the mind’s dark taverns of despair 

And ordered sense in stupor reels, 

When swaying thought stumbles after swaying thought 

And the dark uncertain pathways in the brain 

Are fraught with fear of the unknown, 

The soul’s cry then is “Comfort me!” 

What comfort is in me 

Who wander in the transient night 

On the edge of the primeval forest 

Tn the half-light of a vision 

Not yet understood ? 

What comfort can I give? 

For love’s words softly spoken seem not enough; 

Nor arms of gentleness, 

Nor acts of kindness, 

Nor shoulders’ strength; 

Nor yet the soul’s unceasing prayer: 

But oh remember this 

That through the long dark maze of pathways 

In the barren waste 

Of the mind’s terror 

I have wandered; 

And stumbling from dark to dark, 

Pursued by unleashed fears, 

Had reached the brink of no return 

Until the fire within me blazing forth 

Showed love triumphant 

Since He who first loved us 

Died in the labyrinthine ways 

That made Him call 

“My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
Dav Ross 
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FEAR NOT 


When from the deep recesses of the mind 
Dark foreboding thoughts 
Creep into the light of reason, 
And reason’s strength fails to dispel the gloom 
That stirs unreasoning doubt, 
Fear not, 
Be still— 
Remembering beyond the dark fear, 
Beyond the darkness of the mind, 
There shines the bright white light 
Of all man’s reasoning 
Since the birth of time 
That frees him from the thraldom of the flesh 
Into the spirit’s light. 
Davip Ross 
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THE PROBLEM OF PENSIONS 


Pensions for Prosperity. By Arthur Seldon. 3s. 6d. 

Published for the Institute of Economic Affairs (7 Hobart Place, S.W.1.). by Barrie and 

Rockcliff. 

FIFTY years ago, poverty among old people led to state pensions. Yet today, 
as Sir Oscar Hobson avers in an admirable foreword to Mr. Arthur Seldon’s 
Pensions for Prosperity, pensions have grown into the vast system of cross-pay- 
ments from some groups of people to others that has become known as ‘social 
insurance’, although it has little resemblance to insurance as that word is usually 
understood. Now that real incomes have more than doubled, it is high time dis- 
cussion moved out of the old grooves. 

Yet in 1961 a Conservative Government is planning another enormous instal- 
ment of social insurance for a second state pension varying with earnings to go on 
top of the basic National Insurance benefit. 

Pensions—especially their inadequacy for many retired people today—have long 
formed a burning and controversial issue; but, as Sir Oscar Hobson asks, “‘Is this 
new political scheme well adapted to our present and future needs?” 

Mr. Seldon assails the scheme on every count because it isn’t so adapted. He 
prefers the extension of private pensions “to encourage independence”, but adds a 
plea that we must be more generous to the dwindling minority of people who 
remain in need. He criticises the new plan (effective from April 1, 1960) as ‘“‘con- 
ceived in fear, composed in haste, adopted in ignorance.” Fear because the Socialists 
were thought (wrongly as it turned out) to be winning support with their grandiose 
scheme before the 1959 Election. Haste because the Conservatives rushed out their 
counter-plan as a political emergency operation. Ignorance because earnings, 
money values, economic conditions and social changes—all of which must be 
taken into account—cannot possibly be foreseen 50 years in advance. 

A number of explanations has been advanced for the additional scheme. One 
is that pensions should vary with income earned before retirement; secondly, that 
occupational pensions were spreading too slowly; thirdly, the Government argues 
that its new scheme is designed to assist the development of occupational schemes 
(curious reasoning). : 

A fourth argument is that the 1959 Act was-a necessary reply to Labour’s 
National Superannuation. Fifthly it is claimed that the occupational schemes 
were hindering mobility of labour. The sixth reason, Mr. Seldon suggests, is prob- 
ably the true one. It is to put National Insurance ‘on a sound financial footing.’ 
The present scheme has been running rapidly into the red and money has had to 
be found from somewhere to pay the old pensions. 

Mr. Seldon suggests that the problem might have been tackled in two ways. 
One was to say openly, “the old people must be given a tolerable income, as much 
as we can afford. The National Insurance method has broken down, so we'll do 
it by the straightforward method of a tax.” The other was to call the tax a contri- 
bution and promise in return pensions thirty or forty or fifty years ahead. 

The danger confronting the new scheme is that many firms will take advantage 
of the option clause and contract out, because they are operating or are arranging 
to operate their own private scheme. Ten million people are already covered in 
this way. “Today,” as Mr. Seldon points out, “a pension is part of remuneration, 
one of the fringe benefits of a good job that should be negotiated between employer 
and employees. The State has no business here.” Universal state pensions were 
right in an age of poverty, but today equal benefits for people with unequal need 
are a mockery of equality. 


WILFRED ALTMAN 
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LORD HALDANE 


Haldane of Cloan. Dudley Sommer. Allen & Unwin. 42s. 


Though Haldane left us a slender volume of Menioirs and General Sir Frederick 
Maurice told the story of a busy life in two volumes with special emphasis on the 
seminal years at the War Office, there remained masses of material in the family 
archives and at Windsor. Delving in these rich mines and collecting information 
from dozens of surviving friends and fellow-workers, Mr. Sommer has painted a 
fascinating portrait of the great and disinterested public servant who devoted his 
abilities to the uplift of his countrymen in many fields. The book deserves to rank 
with the best biographies of our time, and the author’s knowledge of the age is 
equalled by his fairness of mind. He admires his sitter, whose activities and ideas 
are allowed to speak for themselves in the letters to his mother and sister, to Asquith, 
Balfour, and many other correspondents. 

The dominant impression left on the reader is astonishment at the amount of 
work performed by a single brain, ohne Hast, ohne Rast. Those of us, who, like 
myself, knew Haldane well, were aware that he was the most versatile figure on 
the full stage, that he had declined the chair of Philosophy at a Scottish University, 
that he was a busy lawyer, a born administrator and a pioneer of educational re- 
form. But I had never realised how many irons he had in the fire, how rapid were 
his mental processes, how willingly he undertook tasks of social service, giving of 
his best to each of them in turn. 

After studying at Edinburgh and making his first acquaintance with Germany 
and German philosophy in Lotze’s lecture-room at Göttingen, Haldane quickly 
made his name at the Bar and in Parliament during the two decades of Conser-. 
vative rule resulting from the Home Rule split in the Liberal Party. Working 
closely with the Liberal Imperialists who looked to Rosebery as their leader, he . 
became a national figure when he joined his close friends Asquith and Grey in 
supporting the Chamberlain-Milner policy in South Africa; thereby incurring the 
profound suspicion of the majority of the leaders and the rank and file. Not until 
the Liberal triumph of 1905 opened the gates of power and installed Haldane at 
the War Office was the breach between the two sections fully healed. It is satis- 
factory to learn that the chiefs of the former warring factions soon grew to value 
each other’s services. That no one contributed so much to prepare our country for 
the strain of an European war as the organiser of the six divisions of the Expe- 
ditionary corps, the creator of the Territorials, is universally and gratefully recog- 
nised. 

After a brilliant start Haldane’s career was by no means roses, roses all the way, 
and no public figure of his time suffered from more malignant misunderstanding. 
Most people knew of his reverence for Hegel and Goethe, and his friendly relations 
with the Kaiser, with whom and with whose Ministers he could converse in German, 
suggested to suspicious minds that he was much more Germanophil than was 
really the case. His remark to Professor Oncken, the distinguished German histor- 
ian at a dinner-party, given by the Humphry Wards, “Germany is my spiritual 
home,” was seized upon by political foes and in some quarters by the man in the 
street as confirmation of the legend that the War Minister and Lord Chancellor 
had been leading a double life, caring more for German interests than for our 
own. He never troubled to defend himself, though he felt the injustice keenly. 
His friends, who included Edward VII and Arthur Balfour, knew that he had 
always sharply differentiated between German culture, philosophy and science, 
literature and scholarship—and German policy. To the former he owed much, 
indeed most, of the joys and stimulus of his intellectual life. For the latter he had 
neither admiration nor respect, and no one in Great Britain was more alive to the 
menace to peace from the system of Prussian Autocracy, the intoxicating memories 
of Sadowa and Sedan, and the temperamental irresponsibility of William II. The 
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unkindest cut of all was the demand of the Conservative leaders for his exclusion 
from the Coalition Cabinet m 1915. Why did not his oldest friend Asquith, the 
Prime Minister, and Balfour, leader of the Conservatives, resist such an undeserved 
humiliation? The shabby story is told in these pages, and most readers will share 
the indignation of the biographer. 

The virtual end of Haldane’s ministerial career set him free to indulge his ruling 
passions the reform of secondary education, the foundation of provincial univer- 
sities, the teaching of technical science and the study of the ultimate problems of 
life and mind. He had explained his system of idealism in middle life in the two 
volumes of Gifford Lectures entitled the Pathway to Reality, and in the evening of 
his life he was thrilled by Einstein’s theory of relativity, to which he devoted a 
widely read treatise. 

After the ungrateful treatment by his own party and its split into warring sec- 
tions led respectivily by Asquith and Lloyd George, no one could blame Haldane 
for accepting the offer of the Woolsack when Labour took office without a majority 
in 1923. Ramsay MacDonald had no suitable candidate for the high post within 
his ranks and the former Lord Chancellor, like King George V, felt he was per- 
forming a public duty in adding strength to a weak team which only held office 
for a few months. Needless to say he never changed his political convictions and 
never became a full-blooded Socialist. Like everyone with a Liberal training and 
temperament he desired a mixed economy, the state and private enterprise run- 
ning amicably in double harness. 

“Haldane had many friends and innumerable acquaintances at home and abroad, 
but his warmth of heart was fully known only to a small circle. We come nearest 
to him in the daily letters to his mother who lived to the age of one hundred and 
rejoiced in the achievements of her brilliant son. His breakaway in early life from 
the narrow creed of his Scottish ancestors had been a grief to his pious parents, 
but time healed the wound and their horizon widened as they came to realise his 
lofty idealism and his reverence for spiritual values. His sister Elizabeth, translator 
of Hegel and biographer of Descartes, was an ideal companion to an unmarried 
man; and his brother John, the Oxford Professor, helped him to penetrate the 
secrets of science in which he had always shown keen interest. Dying in 1928 at 
the age of seventy-two he could look back on a singularly fruitful career, in which 
the delights of study and public service outweighed private sorrows and the smart 
of misrepresentation. He was as happy and contented as he looked. As Matthew 
Arnold said of Goethe “he saw life steadily and saw it whole.” G. P. Goocu 


ALAMEIN AND AFTER 


History of the Second World War: The Mediterranean and the Middle East. Volume 
UI. By 1. S. O. Playfair with F. C. Flynn, C. J. Molony and T. P. Cleave. 
H.M.S.O. 50s. 


“British fortunes reach their lowest ebb” is the appropriate sub-title of Volume 
WI of the official campaign history of the war in The Mediterranean and the Middle 
East, by Major-General I. S. O. Playfair. The volume covers the year from 
September 1941 to September 1942, including the “‘Crusader’’ offensive when the 
newly formed Eighth Army drove the Axis forces to the Tripolitanian frontier, 
and General Rommel’s counter-offensive which forced the Allies right back to 
Alamein. We are given a broad survey of events from an inter-service viewpoint 
and also from the enemy angle, based upon German and Italian documents. 
The result is a balanced and technical account of great interest to the layman as 
well as the service expert. 

- No doubt various factors contributed to the defeat. The British armoured 
forces were still handicapped by inadequate tank equipment. But there seems 
little doubt that the Higher Command must take a large share of responsibility 
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for the magnitude of the reverse. At a critical moment in the Crusader offensive, 
the Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, General Auchinleck had appointed General 
Ritchie, his Deputy C.G.S., to command the Eighth Army. The latter had no 
experience of exercising High Command, and had much less battle experience in 
the desert than his subordinate commanders. Furthermore he was never given 
complete confidence by General Auchinleck who frequently interfered with sigges- 
tions and back-seat driving. General Auchinleck was probably himself the best 
field commander available; and it would have been far better had he taken over 
direct command in May, as pressed to do so by Mr. Churchill, instead of waiting 
until the last desperate moment after the loss of Tobruk. He then successfully 
stabilized the front in the Alamein gap with both sides exhausted. General Rommel 
had exploited many Allied tactical errors, which had included far too much loosely 
controlled piece-meal fighting. In August, 1942, the Army came under the tight 
operational direction and control of General Montgomery who fully appreciated 
the importance of concentrating strength at the decisive point. The volume ends 
with his remarkable defeat of General Rommel’s attack at Alam el Halfa and the 
recovery of morale and the Army’s confidence in its commanders. 

A. DE MONTMORENCY 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ERNEST BEVIN 
By Alan Bullock. Vol. 1. Heinemann. 50s. 


Ernest Bevin, sometime dray-horse driver, was one of the greatest Foreign 
Secretaries this country has seen in the century, longer in tenure than Macmillan, 
more fortunate than Eden, less open to criticism than Grey, with a stronger hand 
on the reins of state than Austen Chamberlain. It is arguable that he blundered 
on both Palestine and China; but in both cases he was especially in the hands of 
his advisers. He was a man full of trades union prejudices about “damned aristo- 
crats’’, which he took little trouble to conceal; but he was also a man of imagination 
in statesmanship—before the war thinking of a united Europe, along with Benes, 
and indeed of an economic integration (and this in 1926) including the whole 
Commonwealth. He left school at eleven; was educated in “the university of life”; 
and his career raises the fascinating question of the proper relation of education to 
politics and representative government. 

The Master of St. Catherine’s, Dr. Bullock, has confronted the same difficulty 
as Sir Anthony Eden’s publishers. If the chronological order of a ‘Life’ is followed, 
then what is of the highest historical interest may have to be deferred to another 
volume. Hence this present book, almost as bulky as ‘Ernie’ himself, is chiefly 
about the Times of Ernest Bevin. However, the Labour Party in this country is 
undivorceably connected with the growth of the Trade Union movement. This, in 
turn, is nowhere better illustrated than by the story of the building of the Transport 
and General Workers Union, which is much the same thing, until 1939, as the story 
of Ernest Bevin. Here Dr. Bullock has performed a massive and permanent work, 
to be compared with the ‘Life’ by Francis Williams as a baron of beef is to an hors 
d'oeuvre. However, the preoccupation is not solely with industrial and economic 
` affairs. For years Bevin worked to build up the Daily Herald and, as this reviewer 
knows, he was personally concerned at the Norwich T.U. Conference of 1937, as 
against the Left Book Club, to see something such as the Labour Book Club 
initiated, f 

There is, further, here described, the famous clash with George Lansbury for 
“the soul of the Party”, which is so amazingly topical today. The protagonists 
however, have changed their roles. As then, so now, the leader of the greatest 
industrial Trade Union stands opposed to the leader of the political Party. But 
today it is Frank Cousins who vindicates the philosophy of Lansbury; and Hugh 
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Gaitskell that of Ernest Bevin. The still relevant declaration of Bevin rings today 
like the boom of a bell: “if this Movement is going to win this country..... 
it has got to give confidence that it is capable of coming to a decision”. 

GEORGE CATLIN 


i THE LANGUAGE OF ART 
Art and Illusion. By E. H. Gombrich. Maiden Press. 70s. 


In the last chapter of Dr. Gombrich’s compact and very able book The Story of 
Art, he suggested that “art has lost its bearings because artists have discovered 
that the simple demand that they should ‘paint what they see’ is self- 
contradictory.” Aware that his assertion may have seemed “somewhat aphoristic 
and dogmatic”, he decided to review and amplify it in both a historical context 
and in the light of current psychological ideas. .frt and Illusion is the result of 
this long and careful reappraisal. 

Among the 300 illustrations, pride of place is given to a colour print of John 
Constable’s “Wivenhoe Park”. It is in fact the starting and finishing point of the 
author’s journey. On the following page, there are photographs of. Wivenhoe Park 
taken from an identical viewpoint. The series of discussions opens with a compari- 
son between the restricted range of the camera’s resources and the limitations 
of the media at the artist’s disposal. Confronted with the infinite 
variations of tone and colour in nature, a convincing illusion of reality 
depends on the artists’ skill in creating a modified scale of right-seeming relation- 
ships in terms of paint. Since “all communications depend on the interplay between 
expectation and observation” the success of the illusion relies no less on the comp- 
lementary capacity of the spectator to adjust his ‘mental set’ in order to make the 
inferences from the painter’s image. In these days, when artist and spectator are 
apt to be painfully estranged from each other, Dr. Gombrich’s sustained emphasis 
on the part played by the latter is uniquely interesting. He comments at length on 
our flexible aptitude for deducing from relationships, our ability to recognise 
“identities across the variations of difference” and “to make allowances for changed 
conditions”, without which faculty, “art could not exist”. 

“Looking alone,” however, ‘has never sufficed to teach the artist his trade.” 
The artist’s act of translation is impossible without a vocabulary. He is necess- 
arily dependent on some precedent, some familiar datum which initially serves as 
an approximation and ultimately is capable of being adapted, modified and im- 
proved to fit the final form. “Every artist has to know and construct a schema be- 
fore he can adjust it to the needs of portrayal.” “Making”, as Dr. Gombrich says 
briefly, “comes before matching.” He examines the nature of the schemata apparent 
in Palaeolithic, Egyptian, Greek and Renaissance art, comments on those derived 
from accidental forms like Leonardo da Vinci’s damp walls and Cozen’s inkblots 
and devotes a whole chapter to those that have been invented and used for render- 
ing facial expressions. The wide arc of the author’s survey is a cumulative revelation 
that it is because “art operates with a structured style governed by technique and 
the schemata of tradition that representation could become the instrument not only 
of information but expression.” In his final summary, he returns to Wivenhoe Park 
and Constable’s views on art to confirm his conclusion that “this limitation is not 
a weakness but rather a source of strength for art.” For “where everything is 
possible and nothing unexpected, communication will break down.” 

The impact of Art and Illusion is likely to be considerable. On the one hand, 
the “problems of convincing representation” have long been “orphaned and neg- 
lected” by writers on art; on the other, “never before has there been an age like 
ours when the visual image has been so cheap in every sense of the word.” Dr. 
Gombrich’s book may well have the influential effect of restoring “our sense of 
wonder at man’s capacity to conjure up by forms, lines, shades or colours those 
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mysterious phantoms of reality we call ‘pictures’. F. W. WENTWORTH-SHEILDS 
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EDUCATING GERMANY 


The Mind of Germany, the Education of a Nation. By Hans Kohn. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $5.95. , 

With his Central European background and his long and distinguished career in 
America, Professor Kohn is admirably qualified to enrich the enquiry into the 
enigma of the German mentality which has troubled and puzzled the western 
world ever since the rise of Bismarck. His new book is not only based on a wealth 
of erudite information, but has the “feel” of the atmosphere in Central Europe, 
as it traces the influence of the cultural leaders on the shaping of the political 
consciousness and attitudes in Germany. The evidence assembled is grim and 
shows that for more than a century before 1945 the leading writers, with some 
notable exceptions, preached anti-western, anti-liberal (and often anti-Semitic) 
ideas and stood for exaggerated national pride, self-righteousness and (after the 
defeat of 1918) self-pity. The most prominent exceptions were Goethe and Schiller 
and, in more recent times, poets like Rilke and Hofmannsthal and a few truly 
liberal scholars including Ernst Troeltsch and Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster. 

In what is perhaps the most interesting chapter Professor Kohn points 
out that, the disingenuous or uncomprehending claims of the Nazis notwith- 
standing, even Freidrich Nietzsche, the sworn enemy of national mysticism and 
anti-Semitism, should be counted among the minority. Goethe himself complained 
that the Germans never understood him; Nietzsche’s teaching certainly lent itself , 
to misinterpretation, and later the small troop of moderates was heavily out- 
numbered and outweighed by the champions of national vaingloriousness, in 
whose ranks even the greatest contemporary German novelist, Thomas Mann, 
could be found. For the sake of historical justice Professor Kohn timelily reminds 
his readers of Thomas Mann’s Reflections of a Non-political Man (1917) which he 
calls, “the most brilliant and penetrating summation of anti-western and anti- 
liberal German nationalist sentiment written in the twentieth century.” 

Professor Kohn establishes that the impact of German political thought since 
the early 1800’s was overwhelmingly in favour of extreme nationalism. Yet the 
question remains whether the picture is complete, since he almost entirely dis- 
regards the actual political conditions, and their bearings on the writers who 
influenced the German mind. To take only one example: he recognizes that the 
decisive turning-point came in 1866 when many liberal thinkers threw in their lot 
with Bismarck in spite of his anti-liberal record, because he had paved the way 

. for the unification of Germany. This, no doubt, could be, and was, interpreted 
as a betrayal of genuine liberalism. But of the historical background which deter- 
mined that “betrayal? Professor Kohn has very little to say. After the cruel 
disappointment of liberal hopes in 1848, it was something like an intoxicating 
miracle that a member of the “White International” as constituted by the Courts 
of St. Petersburg, Vienna, and Berlin took over, in defiance of powerful Conserva- 
tive convictions, the task the Liberals had failed to accomplish. The unification 
of Germany without undue regard to legitimist susceptibilities was one of the twin 
aims of German Liberals. Bismarck most unexpectedly brought it about. No 
wonder, many were bewildered and felt they had to make amends, particularly 
when, a few years later, the franchise for the new Reichstag seemed to indicate that 
Bismarck even in domestic politics might be open to liberal ideas. 

But the main point is that Professor Kohn’s attempt to deal with political 
thought virtually divorced from political facts leaves the reader unprepared for the 
last chapter, when the author turns to topical questions and asserts that in the 
German Federal Republic of today the anti-western and anti-liberal tendencies 
have been overcome and that the Bonn Republic is, not only politically, but ideo- 
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logically “part and partner of the Western community” and “the first consolidated 
German democracy”. His reasons are cogent: the international equilibrium has 
«changed, Prussia and all she stood for has vanished, German reaction to the defeat 
in 1945 was different from that in 1918. Everyone in the West hopes and desires 
that this appreciation is right. But this would prove that changes in the political 
conditions and the international climate are of greater significance and more 
effectual even than a century of indoctrination by eminent writers and thinkers. 
L. Furst 


FRANCE’S NEW CONSTITUTION 
The Fifth French Republic. By Dorothy Pickles. Methuen. 15s. 


This volume is not a history but a critical description of France’s new consti- 
tution and its working. Although written, it is not rigid. It is open, as have 
been previous Constitutions, to amendment and growth. The Constitution of 
1875 was regarded as a preparation for the return of Monarchy. It founded the 
most durable of French Republics. It arranged for a strong Head of State. The 
majority of Presidents of the Third Republic were mediocre. They had the right to 
dissolve Parliament, but only one used it. Similarly the Constitution of 1946 ex- 
cluded the use of décrets-lois; yet they proved the mainstay of the Fourth Republic. 
In its Preamble it proclaimed the right of free determination for its peoples and the 
. Tight of overseas departments to transform themselves into territoire associé. 

~ That right was refused to Algeria. Its rapporteur affirmed that because of certain 
‘depositions France would enjoy ministerial stability. Yet there were 25 ministries in 
the Fourth Republic; two only lasted longer than one year. For national tempera- 
ment and tradition mould even constitutions to a people’s political habits. So 
.'_ . France will shape the Debré-de Gaulle constitution, It is far more a constitution 
"+ imposed by circumstances than an attempt to bridle parliamentary life. 

Dorothy Pickles is needlessly harsh in describing Debré “a doctrinaire reformer 
and a frustrated pedagogue” and de Gaulle as “profoundly out of touch with both 
the theory and practice of parliamentary government”. Which parliamentary 
government? And already events have overtaken her judgments.’ Of Soustelle 
she writes, “Since the formation of the first Government he has made only the most 
guarded and vague statements about integration”. He has since been dismissed 
from government and party; while revision is already modifying the constitution. 
Mali and Madagascar both wish to remain within; while the Constitution states 
that on becoming independent, members have to withdraw from the Community. 

The Fifth French Republic remains a careful and useful analysis of this further 
essay in constitution making. Her writing is clear and her references wide. 


VICTOR COHEN 
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THE GREATEST PROBLEM (Cassell. 30s: y 
It is the menace of over-population;, and 
the subject of the last and most import- 


ant of these nine essays by F. L. Lucas-— . 


a sombie ending to a book in which 
cheerfulness, characteristically, is ‘“al- 
ways breaking in ”. Thus the horrors of 
man’s multiplication-—his only rival in 
mammals being the rat—or of scientific 
preoccupation with ‘‘test-tuberculosis”’ 
are tempered by the essayist’s joy in 
books, particularly the literature of 
Greek travel, or in defining happiness. 
Tue REBELS (Chatto and Windus. 21s.). 
Brian Crozier’s study of post-war in- 
surrections enquires into origins rather 
than effects, and describes techniques of 
rebellion and repression. The raw 
material is frustration, and whether the 
scene, be Europe or Asia, Latin America 
or Africa, there are lessons to be learned 
from this illuminating survey that apply 
to pigheadedness in high places or low. 
Tue Great Contest (Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d). Isaac Deutscher sees it 
as between Russia and the West. His 
Dafoe Foundation lectures, delivered in 
Canada, present Soviet foreign policy as 
a prolongation of domestic policy. He 
examines long-term aspirations and 
world fears, and uncovers the implica- 
tions of peaceful co-existence and comp- 
etition. His conclusion has sanity and 
logic: it is a plea, not over-simplified or 
sentimentalized, for a world community 
of peace. 

DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
1957 (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs: Oxford University Press. 70s.). 
Selected, edited and introduced by 
Noble Frankland, assisted by Vera King, 
the hundreds of statements show the 
cold war to be in a rut, the arms race as 
a deadlock of unprofitable exchange, 
and the Middle East increasingly in- 
volved, although hazy on the nature of 
Arab unity. 

SHAKESPEARE IN His Time (Nelson. 21s.). 
Ivor Brown sees Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean life in the round. The actor-mana- 
ger was once a country-town schoolboy, 
a reluctant swot before he became a 
dramatist. London was savage and 


sprightly, appallingly cruel to man and 
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beast and “‘devoted to beauty in sound 
speech and spectacle.” Courts and vaga- 
bonds, explorers and patrons of the arts, 
soldiers and shopkeepers, rivets and 
toads, food and cures, literature and 
politics were all part of history. The 
dozens of illustrations vividly comple- 
ment this expert etching of the social 
landscape. 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE ROSE OF LOVE 
(Chatto and Windus. 18s.). John Vyvyan 
takes a further rewarding step in criti- 
cism with his study of the early plays in 
relation to the medieval philosophy of 
love. 

THE MINACK THEATRE (George Ronald. 
21s.). Denys Val Baker, aided by some 
excellent photographs, guides his read- 
ers backstage at Land’s End. He tells of 
the theatre’s beginnings, and of its 40 
productions since 1932. “Ephemeral 
beauty, poetry and magic” are forever 
associated with plays in the open air. 
whether they be at Pendley in Hertford- 
shire, Epidauros or Athens, Regent’s 
Park, or on a cliff top in Cornwall. 


THE AMERICAN IMAGINATION (Cassell. 
25s.). This collection of critical essays 
was first published in a special number 
of The Times Literary Supplement in 
November 1959. Alan Pryce-Jones’ 
Foreword sets out the paradox that “the 
true genius of America has only come to 
fruition since the age of large-scale im- 
migration.” The vitality and variety are 
incontestable; and these anonymous 
authors embrace the range from art to 
advertising, from musicals to connois- 
seurship, from the community of the 
campus to the small screen, from Holly- 
wood to religious enthusiasm. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG ARTISTS by 
John Mills and INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG 
Botanists by C. L. Duddington (Museum 
Press. 12s. 6d each) are two books per- 
fectly named for the clear uncondescen- 
ding advice they impart. Both are copi- 
ously and well illustrated, but with no 
detriment to the text. Whether they 
treat of perspectives or willow catkin, of 
pastels or buttercup root, their informa- 
tion could be a boon to the willing 
beginner of any age. GRACE BANYARD 
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CONTEMPORARY PROFILE— 


WHAT DENIS HEALEY THINKS 
WILFRED ALTMAN 


HE untimely passing of Aneurin Bevan suddenly focuses attention 
T on the man who now assumes command as Labour’s chief spokesman 
on foreign affairs. 

In the higher strata of the Labour Party, Denis Healey is something 
of a rarity. He was at Oxford when General Franco and others rose in 
revolt against the legally constituted and elected Government of the Spanish 
Republic. Ever since then, for more than 20 years, international affairs 
have been his first love. A Chatham House stalwart (he was one of its 
Councillors for more than a decade) and member of the Council of the 
Institute of Strategic Studies, he served for some years as Secretary of 
Labour’s International Department, and during World War II as a Major 
in Combined Operations. He has twice visited Russia and Hungary, as 
well as other States, to gain first-hand experience. 

He is thus not only well-qualified to comment on international affairs 
and on defence, but his views, expressed in Parliament and in the press 
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at home and overseas, have earned widespread respect. Even the Daily 
Telegraph found that one of his ‘recent Fabian tracts (A Neutral Belt in 
Europe) “reduces this hitherto vague and nebulous concept to fairly precise 
and manageable terms.” And the Observer deemed it “the most serious 
examination yet of the political and military problems of ‘disengagement’ 
in Europe.” 

Two further reasons may explain the high regard in which Denis Healey 
is held alike by Socialists and non-Socialists. At a time when the majority 
of Socialists have been pre-occupied with Clause 4 and with internal con- 
stitutional reform, he has stuck to foreign affairs and defence. Moreover, 
he is completely free of bombast; he is kindly and thoughtful, and beneath 
the intellectual precision, there is a deep human sympathy for the under- 
dog. (There is also a great deal of libertarianism in his mental make-up.) 

Sympathy such as he showed, for example, to Hungarians at the time 
of the terrible and glorious days of the Revolution of 1956; and the belief 
in fundamental human rights and values implicit in his articles and booklets 
on disengagement and defence. 

“The suffering of the Hungarian people in October and November, 1956, 
was one of the most tragic events in history,” he told a meeting last year 
to' commemorate the third anniversary of the Hungarian Revolution. It 
was one of those events “which mark a people for the whole of its historical 
existence. The only thing comparable in this century was the impact on 
the Polish people of their terrible experiences in Warsaw in 1944.” 

Was it really worthwhile? he asked. From his own knowledge of the 
event, he suggested that in October, 1956, the Hungarian people had 
found its soul. As in 1456 and in 1848, it yet again became one of the 
heroic peoples of European history, ‘‘and I think it will always be conscious 
of this rôle.” 

But the absolutely decisive impact it made on the West was that it 
destroyed the feeling that a Communist régime could utterly change a 
people’s basic spiritual characteristics. “. . . In a sense, the Hungarian 
- people then taught a lesson to all of us who had failed to recognize the 
fact that the fundamental flame of human freedom cannot be quenched in 
any circumstances by even the most sophisticated and cunning of modern 
totalitarian techniques. And I think everybody since 1956 has had a 
sense of shame and indeed a sense of guilt that they could ever had had 
so little faith in modern freedom.” (Here I may interpolate that a Liberal 
of the Millite faith like Clement Davies or the late Hopkin Morris would 
have learned that lesson long ago.) 

He may well have made a shrewd, and as we may yet find, correct 
assessment of the impact of the Revolution on the Russians themselves, 
which he observed during a visit in August, 1959. 

It was the first time in Soviet history that the Russians found themselves 
moving their tanks to suppress what was clearly a proletarian revolution. 
And was not a general strike (as in Budapest) the classical traditional instru- 
ment of a revolutionary working-class, according to the lessons which the 
young learn in the Soviet Union? Tens of thousands of young Russians 
happened to be in Hungary. They saw what was happening with their 
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own eyes. Many of them made friends with Hungarians and suffered in 
consequence. The ferment, as Healey averred, “‘which was created even 
by this small yeast inside the whole mass of the Soviet people will continue 
to work until it helps to produce profound modifications in the Soviet 
system itself.” 

What seemed especially suggestive was the importance he attached to 
a relevant statement by Khrushchev himself. Talking to the workers of 
Csepel Island, he had declared in his frank way: ‘“‘We came to help you 
Communists the last time you got into trouble . . . If you get into trouble 
again—to hell with you; we are not going to help you again.” 

This was reported widely in the press and then suppressed by Soviet 

_ censorship. In Healey’s view, however, the statement ‘“‘may represent 
something fundamental in his (Khrushchev’s) own attitude to problems. He 
believes that Mr. Khrushchev, and perhaps other Soviet leaders tco, “are 
open to persuasion that their system is not worth maintaining in its present 
form in Eastern Europe if it can only be maintained by the military force 
of the Soviet Army.” 

Much of the new thinking within the Labour Party on defence strategy, 
as distinct from day-to-day pre-occupations with tactics, has been the 
responsibility of Denis Healey. One suspects that Mr. Gaitskell’s proposals 
for a non-nuclear club sprang from Healey’s warning about the dangerous 
spread of nuclear weapons. For Leeds, the city not only of Sir Montague 
Burton but also of that robust, high-quality Conservative county—and 
national—newspaper, the Yorkshire Post, returns both Gaitskell and Healey 
to the Commons. “I believe,” wrote Healey in his Fabian essay, The Race 
Against the H Bomb, “my thesis will remain unassailable; that the new 
technology of warfare has ruled out the hope of national security, except 
through international control of armaments, and that the most urgent 
problem facing mankind is to stop the spread of nuclear weapons.” 

. “Until either comprehensive global disarmament can be achieved,” he 
continued, “‘or the political problems arising from the post-war division of 
Europe can be solved through some form of disengagement, the security 
of Western Europe is likely to depend in the last resort on the balance of 
thermo-nuclear power between Russia and the United States. All the 
evidence suggests that in present circumstances neither of the great powers 
has the slightest intention of risking even local war in the pursuit of its 
aims in Central Europe. But if NATO continues to seek additional security 
by pursuing a local arms race against Russia in Central Europe, this 
stability is far more likely to be upset than reinforced, and one of the 
consequences will be the further disintegration of NATO itself. Thus the 
regional control of armaments in Europe may be a precondition of 
NATO’s survival as well as a precondition for stopping the spread of 
nuclear weapons.” 

But even if the NATO countries succeed in thus creating the necessary 
conditions for stopping the spread of nuclear weapons in Europe, the 
larger problem of stopping their spread elsewhere will not be a simple one. 

According to Healey, although it is probable that all the non-Communist 
countries in Africa, Asia and Latin America would at this time prefer 
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permanent international control of their atomic development rather than 
live in the thermo-nuclear jungle which is otherwise inevitable, the 
recalcitrance of Communist China could still wreck any agreement. This 
is no reason, however, for not attacking the problem energetically. 

What is clear, Healey points out, is that: “No country in the world 
can any longer hope for absolute security except through a comprehensive 
and universal disarmament system which implies the creation of something 
very close to world government. But very few countries in the world have 
ever enjoyed total security. The real problem now is to reverse the trend. 
Unless steps are quickly taken towards stopping the spread of nuclear 
weapons we shall soon be looking back on the worst days of the Cold 
War as a golden age of peace and international understanding.” 

He regards it as fortunate that the increased capacity of nuclear weapons 
has given America and Russia a clear common interest for the first time 
since the Cold War began—an interest in trying to freeze the distribution 
of world power along the lines in which it settled after the end of the 
Second World War. “And it has given their Allies a similar common 
interest in ensuring that any such freeze in the balance of power should 
involve limitations on the freedom of action of America and Russia them- 
selves no less than the rest of the world.” 

Thus the impact of the new weapons on international relations is, says 
he, not wholly negative. “The very magnitude of the danger they represent 
may evoke a response of comparable grandeur—if it does not, the species 
homo sapiens may disappear for failing to live up to its name.” 

Denis Healey may well turn out to be not simply the best spokesman 
on international affairs in the Labour Party, but a very good one indeed. 
Meanwhile, there are those, of course, who would suggest that, if Earl 
Attlee was in fact the last Socialist Prime Minister, and if, as pessimists 
avow, the country is due for 30 years of Conservative administration, 
Denis Healey may have to subject himself to what the pundits call an 
“agonizing re-appraisal’”, Could he not blossom forth by 1980 or 1981 asa 
member of the First Grimond Cabinet? 


THE CARGO SHIP 


The cargo ship that sails tomorrow 

Is fathoms deep in her Sunday sleep, 

Her crew ashore, her decks and derricks 

Idle at last from days of loading, 

Yet beyond the harbour’s widening sweep 

Rowing boat, speedboat, yacht and wherry 

As many as bubbles or flowers in park-beds 

And sunnily prinking like butterflies 

Are riding the moment and making merry. 

Alone, the.Titaness, grimed and oily, 

Is sleeping. Yet what a dignity lies 

About her, who toiled with Alps of waters 

To arrive here, and now quietly dreams 

Of destinies and destinations 

Beyond the farthest of morning’s beams. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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BEN TILLETT 
ROGER FULFORD 


EN TILLETT, who was born on September 11, 1860, could—not 
B unjustly—be described as a Labour extremist but a political re- 

‘actionary. He was one of the most brilliant exponents of the strike 
as an instrument by which things could be achieved and, gifted as he was 
with supreme courage and great eloquence, he used the instrument with 
maximum effect. But in the larger and more important field of politics 
the same gifts were less effective because they were unattached to any 
instinctive capacity for the great political issues of the day, and too tightly 
harnessed to the interests of class. 

There indeed lay (and lies) the fundamental weakness of the Labour 
Party: its strength rested on passionate feelings about industrial and 
domestic injustice which ill equipped its members to face the great political 
storms which were to characterize the twentieth century. Many years 
before, Palmerston made the point when he said that if working men found 
their way to Westminster they would start raising matters outside the 
province of legislation like wages and then, with characteristic flippancy, he 
forecast that Parliament would be concerning itself with the grievances of 
journeymen bakers. We are justified in feeling deeply moved by such 
grievances—the night work and baker’s legs, feet and back are all distress- 
ing troubles which are liable to afflict those who stoop over an oven. But 
Palmerston would have said that such things should not absorb the attention 
of 600 intelligent men to the exclusion of the machinations of Louis 
Napoleon or the grip of Vienna on the liberal aspirations of Southern 
Europe. This narrow political vision has been the weakness of the 
twentieth century House of Commons, and Tillett’s career focuses attention 
on it. 
` His origins were conventional in the sense that they did not differ from 
those of his great contemporary Labour leaders—Tom Mann, Harry 
Gosling, John Burns, Will Thorne and, later, Ernest Bevin. His father, 
also Benjamin, was of Irish origin, and he lived at Bristol, working as a 
labourer on the railway. At the age of eight, Benjamin the younger left 
home: he joined a circus and then the Royal Navy which ill-health com- 
pelled him to leave for the Mercantile Marine. He then became a tea- 
porter at the London docks and in 1887 he was largely responsible for 
founding the Tea Operatives Union—one of the feeder streams which 
eventually helped to start the mighty Transport and General Workers 
Union. 

His was perhaps the most prominent name associated with the great 
London dock strike of 1889. He and Tom Mann were largely responsible 
for the start of the strike and for its leadership in the early stages. The 
strike did not spring from any attempt by the Companies to reduce wages: 
rather it was a “prosperity strike”-——that is a strike for improved conditions 
based on the prosperity of business. After it had been going for some time 
John Burns and one or two other experienced men joined the strike leader- 
ship—again an interesting point because this marked an alliance between 
the aristocracy of labour and the operatives or agitators far lower down 
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in the hierarchy—such as Tillett. The strike, with its simple slogan of 
sixpence an hour, known as the Docker’s Tanner, stirred great public 
sympathy and it was settled in the dockers’ favour. Cardinal Manning’s 
intervention, though exploited and exaggerated by Roman Catholic 
trumpeters, played a part in the settlement. All these things, together 
with the masterly account of all the swaying fortunes of the strike by Sir 
Hubert Llewellyn Smith and Vaughan Nash (afterwards private secretary 
to two Prime Ministers), have imprinted it on the historical conscience of 
the nation. But if it is not presumptuous the present writer respectfully 
agrees with Sir John Clapham that the story of the strike is so good that 
we almost unconsciously give more importance to it than it historically 
deserves. The reader who wishes to see Tillett in his full glory is strongly 
advised to turn up Smith and Nash. 

For the next 20 years Tillett worked hard to strengthen the dock workers’ 
union and to consolidate the various types of union connected with the 
docks into a single body. This was virtually achieved in 1910. Two years 
later, in May, 1912, Tillett was once again at the head of a great London 
dock strike. But an attempt to spread the strike beyond London was not 
‘successful and Tillett had to accept defeat in July. He could not be said 
to have done this with a good grace. At a demonstration on Tower Hill 
he invited those present to repeat after him the words: “O God, strike 
Lord Devonport dead”. This successful grocer, after a spell in office under 
the Liberal Government, was the resolute chairman of the Port of London 
Authority. Mr. Cunninghame Grahame who followed Tillett agreed with 
the prayer, only adding that he thought the Great Power was on strike too. 
Such stern stuff makes our industrial struggles of the 1950’s seem like a 
croquet party at the Rectory. But as Chesterton reminded his contem- 
poraries such bitterness could shock: 

We whom great mercy holds in fear, 
Boast not the claim to cry, 

Stricken of any mortal wrong, 
“Lord let this live man die!” 

Yet if there were errors of taste, prompted by indignation, organized 
labour owes a great debt to Tillett both for his self-effacing skill in organiza- 
tion and for his gifts of evangelistic oratory. 

Turning now to Tillett the politician we find the picture less clear-cut 
and the colours of triumph Jess conspicuous. He was one of the founders 
of the I.L.P. and of the Labour Party: perhaps if he had had the good 
fortune to be elected to the House of Commons earlier than he was—he 
was elected for Salford in 1917—he might have been a more considerable 
force. He first stood for Parliament in 1892—fighting West Bradford 
against Arthur Illingworth and a Conservative and being only narrowly 
beaten. There was nothing of the cloth-cap about Tillett: he appeared in 
Bradford in a voluminous black coat and a wide black hat looking—as one 
of his chief supporters said—like a parson. He did less well in 1895, and 
is believed to have shown wisdom by favouring some kind of compact 
between Liberal and Labour in Bradford. But he seems to have moved 
away from this position for we next hear of him at the Labour Party 
Conference in 1906 moving a resolution that membership of the Party 
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should be confined to Trade Unionists. This was defeated but by no means 
decisively. He was not the first man to wish for a purely working-class 
party in the House of Commons—kept inviolate from the inevitable 
roguery of the professional classes. From then onwards though still outside 
the Parliamentary Party he assumed a highly critical attitude to it—accusing 
its members of being mere lackeys of the Liberals. The occasion of this 
quarrel was temperance, for like Mr. Wegg in Our Mutual Friend Tillett 
was “always one to partake”. In 1909 he published a ferocious pamphlet 
called Is the Labour Party a Failure? Some of the leaders were singled 
out for vilification because they had appeared with Liberal speakers on 
temperance platforms. 

Two years later—as we learn from Mr. Gollin’s absorbing history of 
The Observer—he fashioned a vigorously worded letter to that journal: 
the only clear passages in it seemed to be a loathing for Liberals “who 
are as antagonistic to the rights of the toilers as the Tories could ever be”. 

` Garvin concocted from Tillett’s effusion a leading article urging that Lloyd 
George and the Tories should come together. Where Tillett, in common 
with many Labour men of that time, failed was in not distinguishing 
between the great political issues of the day—tIreland, the House of Lords, 
Woman’s Suffrage, self-government within the Empire, and foreign affairs, 
and the important—but less important—social issues or rights of the toilers. 
He spoke of the Liberals as past-masters of political bluff in what he called 
the Game-Political, but the political issues were the real issues, fought in 
deadly earnest, not as a game, and in which bluff had no place. His letter 
shows that he had no real understanding of what was afoot. He finally sat 
in Parliament for Salford, North, from 1917 to 1924 and from 1929 to 
1931. 

During the war he was one of the leaders of “patriotic” Labour. He 
published a rousing pamphlet in 1917, Who was Responsible for the War— 
and Why?. He started from the premise that the Central Powers had 
devised “a carefully engineered plan to establish a world autocracy”. 
Writing after the entry of the United States into the war he thought that 
this was an advantage because “a very large proportion of her people are 
accustomed to open air life and to the use of the gun”. Six years later, 
with Mr. Creech Jones and Samuel Warren, he compiled a report for the 
Transport and General Workers Union on the French occupation of the 
Ruhr: in an introduction he defined their object as a wish to inform British 
trade unionists of their alarm ‘‘unallayed by the make-believe of Peace, of 
hypocritical diplomacy, its mining and counter-mining in a sordid world 
of lies, preparing a volcano of hate whose lava will engulf the world again 
in ruin and destruction.” No-one, reading this now faded document, could 
deny the fairness, humanitarian sympathy and foresight on which it is 
based. But we may legitimately wonder how many members of the Union 
read it? Should not a document like this have been addressed to the 
nation and not to a tiny fraction of the people? While we salute the 
splendid achievements of a man endowed with the most meagre of worldly 
advantages, we can fairly say as Goldsmith said of Burke: 


Who, born for the Universe, narrow’d his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
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EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW— 
PRESIDENT AYUB KHAN 
ALFRED JOACHIM FISCHER 


IFTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD Field-Marshal Ayub Khan, President of 
Pakistan, received me for an exclusive interview at Rawalpindi, the 
new capital situated in the extreme north of this far-flung republic, 

four hours by plane from Karachi. Since the unbloody revolution of 
October 7, 1958, all power rests in his strong hands. Field-Marshal Ayub 
Khan heads not only the Presidential Cabinet. He is responsible at the same 
time for the Ministry of Defence and the Ministry of Kashmir, the latter 
being a key post for political reasons. 

But his strong position is mainly founded on moral authority. Since 
October, 1958, the administration is far less corrupt, the towns have become 
cleaner, new roads have been built, a land reform has been proclaimed 
and legions of refugees have been transferred from miserable hovels to 
settlements fit for human beings. Social welfare has also been carried into 
some of the villages. A progressive school system is in the making. After 
years of stagnation, which had led the State to the verge of bankruptcy, 
the 80 million Pakistanis dare again believe in a better future. They regard 
Ayub Khan as a living symbol of this hope. Today his voice, dictated by 
common sense, is the voice of Pakistan. 

President Ayub Khan’s residence, the former home of the British 
Commander-in-Chief, is surrounded by a spacious park with high fir trees. 
His office is plainly furnished, the biggest piece being the writing desk with 
its four telephones in black, white, green and yellow. 

Field-Marshal Ayub Khan’s face, with the small moustache and thie 
horn-rimmed spectacles, wears a determined expression. His broad 
shoulders under the white jacket seem to be able to carry any load. 
Naturally this former Sandhurst cadet speaks fluent English. He replies 
to every question without hesitation, although the microphone stands in 
front of him. 


COMMONWEALTH—A VERY EFFECTIVE ORGANISATION 


The President praises the hospitality extended to him by Queen 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh. He is happy that both have accepted 
his invitation to pay an official visit to his country. The conferences of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers are in his opinion “‘interesting and very 
educative”. Their strength lies in their loose organization. They are there- 
fore more adaptable to changing conditions, according to the Field-Marshal. 


CENTO anb SEATO 

Pakistan is the only country in this sphere which is at the same time a 
member of CENTO and SEATO. President Ayub explains this by the 
geographical and strategical situation of his Republic, whose Western and 
Eastern wings are separated by 1,200 miles of Indian territory. ‘“‘One 
half is nearer to the Middle East and therefore we belong to CENTO and 
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the other half is nearer to the Far East and therefore we also belong to 
SEATO. As a connecting link our responsibility has become much greater. 
Any threat to the Middle East affects the security of our country and 
similarly any threat to the Far East is a danger signal for us too. Therefore 
we have to be constantly on the alert. Unfortunately, however, we have 
not all the resources we need. Pakistan has made efforts to get CENTO 
and SEATO organized on the NATO model. But this proposal has not 
been accepted so far.” 


DEFENCE BUDGET AND FOREIGN AID 

The President regards Pakistan’s expenditure of more than two-thirds 
of her budget on defence as a bitter necessity: 

“If not, we would lose our country.” 

He acknowledges with gratitude the help of the Commonwealth States. 
through the Colombo Plan and the generous economic and military aid 
granted by the United States. 

“This help enabled us to maintain our independence. We have not a 
very large army and we don’t possess the most up-to-date weapons. 
Pakistan’s forces serve only defence purposes. We want only to safeguard 
the independence of the country, which unfortunately is surrounded by 
potential enemies.” 


MUTUAL DEFENCE OF THE SUB-CONTINENT—RELATIONS WITH INDIA AND 
AFGHANISTAN 

In view of the increasing Chinese danger, Field-Marshal Ayub Khan 
advocates a mutual defence of the Indian-Pakistan sub-continent. He 
stresses that if an enemy attacks from the West, India would be just as 
endangered as Pakistan if aggressive forces should pierce India from the 
North or the East. “Unfortunately the conception of joint defence is 
not yet acceptable to the Indian leaders as it runs contrary to their 
philosophy of neutrality. I am, therefore, not thinking of a hard and fast 
agreement, but primarily of peace between India and Pakistan. If we 
could settle our Kashmir problem and free our armies to face the outward 
frontiers, there will be no danger of safeguarding against each other’s future 
intentions. Later, when the relations between the two States have improved, 
we can talk about other things.” 

This seems an appropriate moment to ask whether Ayub Khan’s recent 
encounters with Prime Minister Nehru have not led to a lessening of 
tension. The President agrees without hesitation: 

“Due to Pakistan’s continuous endeavours and my personal talks with 
Mr. Nehru, our relations with India have definitely improved. The initiative 
has always been with us. As a result, there has been a settlement of our 
border disputes in East Pakistan. We have also reached agreements in 
West Pakistan apart from the Rann-of-Kutch area, which is still under 
discussion. Financial talks about the payment of restitution and compen- 
sations will be resumed at a later stage.” 

Suddenly, however, the President becomes very serious when we arrive 
at the issue which still mars the relations between India and Pakistan: 

“Without a solution of the Kashmir problem there cannot be real peace 
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between Pakistan and India. Kashmir is important to Pakistan, because 
of the affinity of the people of that country and their desire to be with us. 
In addition, there is the enormous strategic importance. Another factor 
should also not be forgotten. This is the Canal water dispute. We are 
now reduced to the use of three rivers in West Pakistan, which cothe from 
Kashmir. We must have control of these springs in the Kashmir hills. Our 
country needs their water for hydro-electrica] development as well as for 
storage of water. This water is needed for irrigation not only for today, 
but for generations to come. We cannot make full use of these rivers 
unless we have complete control over the Kashment area in the Kashmir 
hills. Therefore, our interest in Kashmir is deadly vital to us. We have 
been trying to impress upon Mr. Nehru that the friendship of Pakistan is 
.worth-while for India to gain. We are not asking favours, but for a just 
solution of the Kashmir issue. It should take into consideration the wishes 
“of the people of Kashmir, who have suffered for so long, and bring the 
Pakistani and the Indian interests to a common denominator. With good- 
will it would not be too hard to find a solution which is reasonably 
acceptable to all. Unfortunately I have not been able to get Mr. Nehru 
to move in that direction. He is very cautious as yet. But I think time 
will tell that it is in the interest of his country that he look at this question 
in a more flexible fashion.” 

A reproach by President Ayub Khan against the Indian Prime Minister, 
which he had made in this context is perhaps even more compact: “He 
makes no endeavours to cope with the present dangerous situation.” 

We then turn towards Afghanistan, the other neighbour, and Field- 
Marshal Ayub Khan regards present relations as very unsatisfactory: 

“They are making unreasonable demands on us. They claim the right 
to interfere in our internal affairs and they want to take over parts of our 
territory. In these attempts they are supported by the Russian Govern- 
ment.” 3 


GERMAN REUNIFICATION—BERLIN 

The President of Pakistan, who is widely travelled, is also much inter- 
ested in European problems, particularly Berlin and the German reuni- 
fication: 

“As you know, there is an enormous amount of regard and even affection 
in Pakistan for the people of Germany. We regard them as a brave people, 
creative and very hard-working and able to confront a lot of difficulties 
if need be. 

“We understand these difficulties; the country is divided into two. There 
is the Berlin problem. We have the greatest goodwill. We hope that a 
solution will be found to the satisfaction of the German people. We 
believe that if German people regains its vitality and power as in the past 
and uses it for peace, it can be a tremendous factor for maintaining peace 
on the European continent.” 


APARTHEID IN SOUTH AFRICA A DEVILISH RELIGION 


The President of Pakistan abhors the apartheid policy in South Africa. 
Straight-forward as he is, Ayub Khan gives a short analysis: 
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“The South African Government and the ruling party believe in this 
inhuman policy as a religion. Even a Church is behind it, and the Govern- 
ment and the party members think they are doing a religious duty. It is 
curious to what extent human ignorance can go.” 


COMMUNISM ONLY IMPORTED 


I have always wondered how Pakistan has managed to stay free from 
Communist danger, although the country is terribly poor and over- 
populated. Field-Marshal Ayub Khan gives a precise outline: 

“So far in West Pakistan, there has been very little Communism, but 
in East Pakistan there has been a certain amount of Communism. That 
comes from Calcutta, India, over which we have no control. I think one 
reason why Communism has not spread so much in our country is the 
fact that we are Muslims and we do not like the ideology without a God. 
But Communism is now presenting itself in these regions in different forms. 
Not always is it a straight Communist philosophy. It is worked up through 
the medium of local troubles. My belief is that, if our Revolution had 
not taken place in Pakistan one and a half years ago and the weak 
governments had continued to remain in power, Communism would have 
come here too. It is not correct to state that because we are Muslims we 
can never become Communists. What should be said is, that we require 
strong and positive governments. As long as we have that chance, we shall 
remain free from Communism.” 


` PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM Has DISAPPOINTED 


Later during our talk, Ayub Khan stressed again the necessity of a 
strong Presidential Government, in which the President has the last 
word, not least in differences between the Executive and the Legislature: 

“Our democracy, when it is fully developed, will not differ from Western 
democracy in principle, that is, the people, in accordance with its develop- 
ment, should be able to choose its rulers and should have the power to 
remove them. But our democracy will differ in implementation and in 
method. First, we cannot have a Parliamentary democracy, the Government 
depending upon the majority in Parliament. Our experiences in this respect 
have been very sad. Our members have shifted their loyalties from one 
party to another. That became a very unpredictable situation. What we 
need is a strong Government because we have to carry out many reforms 
and to remove a lot of social evils. We found that in the Parliamentary 
system such a democratic government was unobtainable. With two or 
three parties this might have been possible, but we had as many as 24, 
This resulted in weak coalitions, with which we made very bad experiences. 
Our new system—the Basic Democracy—recognizes the sovereignty of 
the people. At the same time it takes the special situation of this under- 
developed country into consideration.” 

When I finally asked President Ayub Khan whether it is not a tremendous 
responsibility if 80 million people see in him the builder of a better future 
and the sole hope for their country, he retorts with a smile: 

“You are quite right, it is a tremendous responsibility, but somebody has 
to bear it. And it happens to be me. So I'll do my best.” 
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THE CYPRUS REPUBLIC 
THOMAS ANTHEM 


ITH the Cyprus elections now over, and Archbishop Makarios 
W assured of a good working majority over all, including the 
Communists, the republic may be said to have got off to à good 
start, after the five months’ haggling on the size and extent of the British 
bases and what is to happen to them if Britain should eventually relinquish 
them. Commenting on the agreement which preceded the elections, the 
Times newspaper expressed a melancholy truth in saying: ‘In suspended 
animation between a colony and a republic, the island has slipped back 
economically.” It would be no exaggeration, indeed, to state that from 
the gravely adverse balance of trade to which the Emergency reduced the 
economy of Cyprus by the last year of the crisis—exports for 1958 were 
only £16,040,595 compared with imports of £36,745,717—trade generally 
had come almost to a standstill, and unemployment had become wide- 
spread. 

One reason for this was that many hundreds of Cypriots, before the 
strife began, had left their work on the land or in village handicrafts for 
the higher paid jobs connected with the building of Britain’s military and 
air bases, and their canteen and administrative services. The so-called 
“prosperity” which had seemed to obtain until, with the dawn of the 
Harding régime, the dismissals began, was never anything more than a 
fool’s paradise, built up at the expense of Cyprus’s real economic interests. 
Moreover, it created a dangerous degree of inflation which has still to be 
overcome. 

It would be futile to dwell on the Tory blunders which have held up an 
amicable settlement so long, though one may well echo the belatedly voiced 
sentiments of the Conservative member for Wrekin, Mr. William Yates, 
that the policy of his party was “regrettably, one of bloody-minded 
arrogance, the policy of a square of crass stupidity which cost the country 
millions, and at one time it even appeared we would lose our good name.” 
What matters now is that, having almost completely lost the goodwill of 

` the overwhelming Greek majority—and let it be said that Mr. Yates would 
have required to impeach more than Mr. Selwyn Lloyd!—the task of 
Britain is to make such financial amends as will ensure the prosperity and 
happiness of the whole of the 550,000 Cypriots, and so regain the con- 
fidence and support of the population in running the bases. 

It cannot be said that in providing £12 million over the next five years 
the British Government is erring on the side of generosity. The total 
amount, as was pointed out in a Commons debate, was hardly more than 
half of what was spent in one year during the emergency. Mr. Iain 
Macleod, the Colonial Secretary, said that provision was made for the 
amount of aid in future five-year periods to be determined after consultation 
with the republic. Commonsense dictates that the further help should be 
commensurate with the needs of the island at every stage of its economic 
rehabilitation; it is ridiculous for The Times to describe the initial grant as 
“a golden handshake”, and go so far as to suggest that “the sum may 
seem large”. 
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If the hope of Archbishop Makarios—whose prestige in the eyes of the 
world has risen amazingly in the measure that the stock of his British 
detractors has slumped—that “a new era of friendship and co-operation 
has been inaugurated” is to be realized, then our help will have to go 
beyond even adequate financial assistance. Britain will have to play a part 
in importing the agricultural and other products, such as wine, which a 
resuscitated and developing Cyprus economy will have to offer. Until the 
military emergency, Cyprus’s imports from the United Kingdom greatly 
exceeded its exports to Britain. 

When I discussed economic matters with Archbishop Makarios in 1954, 
he said: “We are obliged to buy most of the goods we require from Britain, 
while some commodities could be purchased more cheaply elsewhere. 
Last year we imported goods to the value of £5,000,000 from the United 
Kingdom, which took only £2,000,000 worth from Cyprus.” He thought 
that as ‘an independent nation they would be able to find better and more 
profitable markets, and mentioned that when, in one instance, Israel wanted 
to buy certain classes of products from Cyprus the transaction did not take 
place owing to currency restrictions. Nevertheless, the shrewd Archbishop 
told me that until Cyprus had developed and reorientated her economy, and 
an ambition was realized to make the island the international entrepôt for 
the goods from three continents—Asia, Africa and Europe—it would pay 
Cyprus not only to maintain, but to develop trade with the United Kingdom 
and the Commonwealth countries. 

It is only fair to acknowledge that while the Tory Government followed 
an insane political policy in Cyprus, and seriously jeopardized an amicable 
solution, the Department of Agriculture in the island had lately in- 
augurated schemes of irrigation, soil conservation, road construction and 
the establishment of adequate research and technical specialist services for 
agriculture. The general policy of the Cyprus Government was to step 
up the productivity of the land and livestock to obtain the maximum 
possible economic return, and to improve livestock and farm crops through 
the selection, trial and distribution of types or. varieties best suited to the 
different agro-climatic zones. 

With increasing mechanization and more modern methods of cultivation, 
there is no doubt that agriculture can be greatly expanded and developed. 
An important development associated with the island’s fruit output is the 
large canning factory in the Limassol district, operated by the Smedley 
(Cyprus) Canning Company. The range of its products has steadily 
widened, and considerable quantities of fruit and vegetables have been sold 
for export as well as local consumption. There are several well-equipped 
and modern wine and spirit factories run by private enterprise. Some 20 
ginning mills have a total potential output of about 700 tons of cotton lint, 
and there are two spinning factories. Local factories, some operated by 
co-operatives, pick nearly the entire crop of carobs— the “black gold” of 
Cyprus, used for a great variety of purposes, including cattle food. 

Cyprus was once self-supporting, at all events at the beginning of this 
century, when the population was less than half of what it is today. The 
new republic, however, has to face the prospect of a population of a million 
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by the year 2000, and also the fact that within another decade mining, 
which in recent years has developed into an industry of great importance, 
may have seriously declined. This will be through exhaustion of the 
minerals. Practically all the minerals, including copper, are worked by 
seven companies, and successful prospecting and research in post-war years 
have resulted in remarkable expansion of the industry. The trade unions 
have complained, however, that the foreign mining companies got almost 
the whole benefit whenever the price of minerals rose. In 1951, for 
example, the amount paid in wages was only £1,120,000 against a total 
value of £8,000,000 of exported minerals. Asbestos is produced from 
.extensive quarries at Amiandos, in the Troodos mountain area, and chrome 
ore is mined two miles north-west of Troodos. Gypsum deposits are wide- 
spread, but high freight rates and the unsettled situation in the Middle East 
have kept down exports in the last few years, during which about 75 per 
cent of the cupreous concentrates have gone to West Germany and the 
remainder to the United States. 

While the new republic will have the support of Britain, Greece and 
Turkey in attempting to achieve a viable economy, the United States is 
also practically certain to give financial assistance in view of her interest 
in the Middle East as a whole. Archbishop Makarios told me that he was 
confident that if they approached America with a clear-cut plan of what 
they were trying to do, generous aid would be forthcoming from that 
source. Meanwhile, since the final settlement, it has been announced that 
Dr. Willard L. Thorp, a distinguished American economist, is to lead an 
economic survey mission to Cyprus under the United Nations programme 
of technical assistance. A six-man team under Dr. Thorp will undertake 
an intensive survey to assess the island’s resources and development 
potential. An industrial specialist will study the chances for light industries. 
The whole survey, of course, is related to the aim of raising living standards 
and the creation of full employment. 

Britain has taken immediate steps to relieve some of the acute unemploy- 
ment, and while tourism opens up another hopeful prospect for the sorely 
tried island—it is considered that Cyprus, with its beautiful climate, could 
become a favourite resort for the whole Middle East—Mr. Julian Amery, 
the British Colonial Under-Secretary, has commented that the republic 
would start by having 20,000 British tourists in the shape of troops and 
their families stationed in the base areas. He said it was estimated the 
Army and Air Force would spend between them more than £15,000,000 
annually in Cyprus. 

Some fallacious ideas seem to persist, in Parliament and in the Press, 
about the continuing rivalry and enmity of the Greeks and Turks in the 
island. One independent political weekly asserted that in Nicosia the Turks 
seldom penetrate into the Greek sector, the Greeks never into the Turkish 
part, and “economically this could prove serious for the new republic.” 
The Turks, it was stated, were importing their beer from Turkey and 
Europe, and paying more for it, rather than patronize the Greeks, who own 
all the breweries. Dr. Kutchuk, the Turkish leader, has risen above any 
popular prejudice there may be among his followers, and given a clear 
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warning to them as to which side their bread is buttered. They are 
more than likely to heed it. The division of Greeks and Turks in Cyprus 
was largely, if not wholly, artificial, part of a deliberate British policy to 
retain the island indefinitely. 

Now’ that the fray is over, the Turks of Cyprus would be foolish indeed 
not to see where their best interests lie, and to restore the old harmonious 
telations that existed before the trouble began. When all is said and done, 
the Turks have come out extraordinarily well in what Mr. Amery described 
as “a fair deal all round.” Their representation in the House of 
Representatives and in the Government and Civil Service is out of all 
proportion to the percentage they make up in the population: less than 
one-fifth. The ratio for Civil Service jobs is 70-30. 

Economically, it is the Greeks who run Cyprus, and whether in farming 
or commerce the figures tell the same tale. Of a total of 3,260,000 acres 
of cultivated land, the Turks own 13 per cent. The value of this proportion 
does not exceed seven per cent of the total value of the land in Cyprus, if 
there be taken into account the land and building sites in the towns. With 
the exception of Lefka, 90 per cent of the goods produced for export come 
from localities in which 95 per cent of the inhabitants are Greeks. Out of 
1,165 industrial concerns employing five persons or over, only seven firms 
with a total personnel of 80 are owned by Turks. Again, of the 420 or 
more hotels, entertainment places, clinics and pharmacies, the Turks 
possess a mere dozen. All this underlines the hopelessness of the Turks 
attempting to collect their own rates, and organize municipal services for 
their own localities. 

The oddest thing in the Cyprus agreement is that Turkey, which by the 
provisions of the Lausanne Treaty was specifically excluded from any 
further interest in Cyprus, now finds that she has a voice in the future of 
the island. Strange are the winds of change! And who, in a politically 
dynamic world in which the will of the majority must always dictate the 
tune, would dare to say that union with Greece must be for ever ruled out? 
There is still a strong body of opinion in Cyprus, as there is in Greece itself, 
that the Zurich agreement was a sell-out, as it did not fulfil the democratic 
rights of the overwhelming majority of the people of the island. This is 
irrefutable, even if one accepts that the agreement was the only one possible 
in the circumstances. And apart from the trampling under of the Lausanne 
Treaty, which was an adroit and illegal performance, it constitutes a pointer 
for the future. Since the military coup d’état of last May, Turkish prestige, 
never justified by Turkey’s record in two world wars or her previous 
history, has slumped considerably, and even Washington is now having 
second thoughts about a country that has ostensibly not measured up to 
Western democratic standards. 

Archbishop Makarios, who has described the Turks of the island as “not 
bad boys”, whatever opinion he may hold of Turks in general, will loyally 
work the provisions of the Cyprus settlement, and leave the ultimate destiny 
of the island to the future. The first task is creation of a viable State and 
the happiness of all the people of Cyprus. It is in the interest of the entire 
Western world that, economically, Cyprus should be set firmly on her feet. 
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T is the inevitability that is so frightening. Step by step the South 
African situation draws to its climax, to its doom; totally unaffected 
by warnings from friend and foe, by Christian world opinion or by 

economic forecasts. There appears to be nothing that will deflect a 
minority from imposing its inflexible ideology upon a whole Nation, an 
ideology armed with a rigged majority of parliamentary seats, the brute 
force of Saracen tanks and a trigger-happy police force. 

There have been moments of hope. They sprang from five sources. 
Each in turn becomes extinguished; some by loss of momentum, some 
spent against the wall of intransigence with which the Government has 
surrounded itself. 


THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


Longest and most consistent in their witness have been the Christian 
churches. As long ago as 1930 the Anglican bishops in South Africa laid 
down a desideratum for the Native policy of the Union: “We believe 
that rights to full citizenship in any country are not dependent on race 
or colour, but on men’s fitness to discharge the responsibilities which such 
citizenship involves.” World Christian opinion was crystallized at a meeting 
of the World Council of Churches at Evanston in 1954 when compulsory 
segregation was held to be contrary to the Gospel, incompatible with the 
Christian doctrine of man and the teaching of the Church of Christ. It is 
significant that the two branches of the Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa who are members of the World Council of Churches refrained from 
voting on this occasion. 

Only last year the Christian Council of South Africa, which comprises 
23 member churches and missions, with the notable exception of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, protested once again against the fragmentation of society 
in South Africa. 

Immediately after the tragic events of March 21 at Sharpeville and Cape 
Town, the Christian Council called for an enquiry into the basic causes 
of these disturbances and the heads of the Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
Congregational and Jewish communities called for consultation with the 
African leaders. Later the Dutch Reformed Church reiterated its support 
of the policy of apartheid on condition that it in no way impaired or 
offended human dignity. One is at a complete loss to know what further 
evidence is required as one reads through the long list of discriminatory 
legislation passed since 1948 with the miseries, frustrations and tragedies 
that accompanied it. A cursory glance through Senator Rubin’s pamphlet 
This is Apartheid should be sufficient to convince all but the most pre- 
judiced of the loss of human dignity entailed. It is in the face of this 
dilemma and with the knowledge that the Dutch Reformed Church, with 
a European membership of nearly one and a half million as contrasted 
with the half-million of the Anglican Church, is the only body 
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powerful enough to influence the Government to modify its policy 
that the Archbishop of Cape Town (Dr. Joost de Blank) issued his historic 
statement: 

“The over-riding factor is the future of the Christian Faith so far as 
the millions of Africans in this country are concerned. This is far more 
important than inter-Church politeness or formal relations. Everyone 
in close contact with the African knows that we have reached a parting 
of the ways: if he cannot now be convinced of the reality of Christianity 
he will turn against the Faith for good. Unfortunately he is at present 
quite certain that the Church stands for White domination and White 
superiority and if there is to be any hope of regaining his confidence at 
all every Church must state categorically its repudiation of such an 
ideology.” 

There ‘at the moment the position remains, with the hope of a further 
conference between member Churches of the World Council in South 
Africa early in 1961. 

POLITICAL PRESSURE 

In the tight-knit community of the Afrikaner people, socially, religiously 
and politically, and with the rearranged proportion of seats weighted in 
“favour of the country areas, there is no hope whatever of a constitutional 
change of Government. But from time to time there have been significant 
movements among the European people themselves which have shown a 
deep-rooted dissatisfaction and frustration. There was the Torch 
Commando in 1951, composed of ex-Service men, which swept through 
South Africa like a veld fire until it was extinguished in the same way as 

‘ veld fires are by a fire-belt of non-Europeans who could not join it. Then 
the women tried their hand and the Black Sash was born. Confined to 
Europeans who had the vote, they wore a black sash in token of mourning 
for the Constitution and haunted Cabinet Ministers whenever they made a 
public appearance. This method was most effective until it abruptly ceased, 
perhaps because their husbands were alarmed at possible consequences. 
But they still make public stands on the passing of further apartheid 
legislation. 

There have been public marches through the streets: at the time that 
the Coloured people were taken off the Common Voters’ Roll; by the 
University of Cape Town when University apartheid became law; and 
most notable of all, the march of the 10,000 of all races led by the Arch- 
bishop of Cape Town and an ex-Chief Justice of the Union on May 31 
last to dedicate themselves with the following pledge: 

“We solemnly dedicate ourselves to the tasks of ridding our country 
of the scourge of poverty, of guaranteeing to all South Africans those 
civil liberties that are regarded throughout the civilized world as inalien- 
able human rights, and of achieving inter-racial justice on the basis 
of government by consent, equal protection of the laws and equality of 
opportunity for all, irrespective of race or birth, class or creed.” 


NON-VIOLENT PROTESTS 
As every legitimate avenue of protest by the non-European becomes 
closed and now that he has no direct representation of any sort in Parlia- 
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ment, his frustration grows.. It-was from the non-European that the request 
for a boycott first came. And although this is a very two-edged weapon, 
it is a fact that should be remembered when its effects are weighed. He 
rightly asks in what other ways can he bring his disabilities before the 
conscience of the world, and certain African and Asian nations are giving 
some evidence that they agree with this form of protest. But the tragedy 
has been in the outcome of the non-violent protests that the African 
has succeeded in making. The last occurred in Cape Town on March 25 
and March 30. On the first occasion some 3,000 and on the second some 
30,000 Africans marched the six miles from their townships into the heart 
of the City and back again, without a single incident. Since they were 
not at work they had broken the Jaw. Many had also destroyed their passes 
and asked to be arrested. The Government had other ideas. After the 
second peaceful demonstration the townships were sealed off and the 
protest movement eventually broken by an exhibition of legalised violence 
and brutality on the part of the police such as the Cape had never seen. 
This has effectually closed the door to all attempts at non-violent protests 
in the future. 
ECONOMIC WARNINGS 


There are signs that the principles which religious and liberal bodies 
have enunciated for years are percolating into the consciousness of big 
business: a just and living wage for the African, equality of opportunity, 
freedom of movement and the possibility of building up a stable family 
life where he works. Recently Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer, Sir Charles Hambro, 
Mr. Englehart, and other prominent industrialists, as well as the Chairman 
of the Johannesburg Stock Exchange and the Chairmen of various 
‘Chambers of Commerce, have issued warnings that the economy of the 
country is suffering. One such quotation may be given from Sir George 
Albu’s recent speech to the General Mining and Finance Corporation: 

“The European section of the population must now seriously recon- 
sider its concepts of race relations, not only on the basis of ideological 
theories, but also in the sober light of the probable economic con- 
sequences of such theories and of the realities of the pressure of world 
opinion from which South Africa can no longer insulate itself. Failure 
to face up to this problem now with the sincere intention of formulating 

a new approach designed to meet the urgent material needs of the 

non-European population and to alleviate wherever possible the other 

disabilities under which they live, particularly in the urban areas, may 
well have disastrous consequences in the long run.” 

The Government’s reply, through a junior minister of non-cabinet rank, 
has been that business men should attend to their own affairs and leave 
the governing of the country to the Government. 


COMMONWEALTH INFLUENCE 


It was, for those South Africans who despair because they cannot convey 
the ideology under which they suffer to the British public, singularly 
fortunate that Mr. Eric Louw took the place of Dr. Verwoerd at the 
Commonwealth Conference. He must have left no doubt in the public 
mind that he is the Goebbels of the Party. 
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But those who had confidence that like the World Council of Churches 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers would produce some unequivocal 
statement on South Africa’s position were disappointed. The Prime 
Ministers will make no pronouncement until the question of a republic 
is decided, leaving the field open to Dr. Verwoerd to make such con- 
jectures as suits his policy. A point that does not seem to have occurred 
to either the pro- or anti-republicans is that there are many in South Africa 
today deeply resentful that all the discriminatory legislation of the past 
12 years has been passed in the name of the Queen, for whom they have 
a great respect, and they would certainly welcome her being relieved of 
this anomalous position, which is the negation of British justice and of 
fundamental human rights. South Africa, incidentally, is one of two great 
powers that have not signed the Declaration of Human Rights. Russia 
is the other. 

So the tenuous hopes disappear one by one as Dr. Verwoerd, the 
modern Sampson, bows himself with all his might and the pillars of the 
temple fall upon all the people that are therein. 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE UNION 
L. E. NEAME 


HE celebration of the golden jubilee of the formation of the Union 
T of South Africa proved to be a depressing anti-climax. The Verwoerd 
Government had planned weeks of festivities, reaching their culminat- 
ing point on May 31. The commemoration was to show the world a united 
people giving thanks for the progress of half a century and pledging itself 
to complete the task of establishing a White nation at the foot of a Black 
continent. Unfortunately the event showed once more that 
Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises. : 

Actually the festivities were held in a country still in a state of emergency 
—with 70 Natives killed by armed police and troops—with 1,800 people 
of all races lodged in prison—with the mass of the non-Whites 
boycotting the entertainments arranged for them—and with the two White 
races wrangling over the Government’s proposal to transform the Union 
into a republic. Fifty years ago the Union of South Africa came into 
being with the goodwill of the world. Now it is greeted with bitter criticism 
or open hostility and called ‘‘the polecat of the nations”. 

Why has an experiment that was begun with such high hopes sunk into 
a predicament in which an increasing number even of Whites is convinced 
that the future envisaged by the majority of the electorate can never be 
achieved? 

Looking back with the easy wisdom that follows the event, it is probable 
that the judgment of history will be that the major cause of the failure 
was the emergence of extreme Afrikaner nationalism—the ceaseless striving 
to preserve the “Volk” and entrench at the foot of Africa a Boer nation 
with its old cultural and religious ideals and its deep-rooted colour pre- 
judices ‘‘perpetuated by isolation like the form of an antediluvian animal 
preserved in Siberian ice”. 
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The Union was launched in 1910 in the friendly spirit of the National 
Convention which drafted .the South Africa Act. The Boer leaders had 
declared that the question of the flag had been settled “for ever”, and 
Botha, its first Prime Minister, preached conciliation and the building of 
a united nation. But Hertzog accused him of favouring the English and, 
after being ejected from the Cabinet in 1912, formed the National Party 
to promote the cause of Afrikaner nationalism. The First World War and 
the Boer Rebellion re-opened old wounds and revived old ambitions. 
Among the Dutch it was said that Botha was nothing but an “Engelsman” 
and that Smuts, who succeeded him, was “the handyman of the Empire” 
and “‘the valet of Great Britain”. 

The Nationalists won so many seats in Parliament that Smuts had to 
maintain his majority by absorbing the mainly English party. Hertzog 
countered this move by forming a Pact with the Labour Party. The Pact 
won the 1924 election, and Hertzog came into power and retained his 
Premiership for 15 years. After Britain went off the Gold Standard in 
1931, however, he formed a coalition with Smuts to see the country through 
the financial crisis, and their parties were fused in 1934. Dr. Malan and 
the Cape Nationalists rejected fusion and calling themselves the Purified 
National Party became the official Opposition in Parliament and waged 
bitter warfare against Hertzog. The struggle between the two sections of 
the Dutch ceased only when external events once more changed the 
political kaleidoscope. Britain declared war on Germany in 1939 and 
Hertzog insisted that the Union must remain neutral. Smuts pronounced 
in favour of joining Britain in the war and obtained a majority both in 
the Cabinet and in Parliament. Hertzog resigned and Smuts formed a 
Government, Hertzog rejoined the Malanites, who became the Re-united 
National Party. But he had not been forgiven for his alliance with Smuts 
in 1933-4 and his advice was pointedly rejected, and in 1940 he retired 
from public life and left Malan the unchallenged leader of the Nationalists. 

After the Second World War there was a great upsurge of Black 
nationalism in Africa and Malan won the 1948 election on his policy of 
apartheid (separation) and became Prime Minister. He formed a wholly 
Afrikaans Cabinet. For 38 years every Union Government had included 
two or three men of English descent. Malan’s had none. 

Malan stood firmly for White supremacy and republicanism, but his 
Administration was not entirely devoid of the more tolerant spirit that 
characterized the old Cape Colony. When he retired in 1954 he was 
succeeded by J. G. Strijdom, the leader of the Transvaal Nationalists, 
who was a militant republican and said bluntly that White baasskap 
(mastery) could only be assured by refusing to give the franchise to any 
non-White. He removed the Coloured voters—who usually voted against 
the Nationalists—from the common roll by enlarging the Senate and 
packing it with Nationalists, thus securing the necessary two-thirds majority 
at a joint sitting of both Houses. He entrenched his party still more firmly 
in office by giving the vote to all Whites at the age of 18 instead of 21. 

Strijdom died suddenly in 1958 and was succeeded by Dr. Verwoerd, 
who had been born in Holland but boasted “I am an extreme Afrikaner.” 
As Minister of Native Affairs since 1950 he had enforced the apartheid 
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policy more drastically than any of his predecessors. He delighted the 
Afrikaners by giving apartheid what they called a “new look”. He insisted 
that instead of apartheid meaning repression for the Natives it meant 
freedom. Separate development would give the Bantu their own homelands 
in which they would manage their own affairs and might eventually build 
up independent States. The Bantu in the White areas would have the vote 
in their homelands and so could not claim to have a say in the administra- 
tion of the White areas. Verwoerd claimed that his plan was better than 
Britain’s policy in the Protectorates because no Whites would be allowed 
to live or trade in the Bantustans and exploit the Natives. The Bantu 
homelands were, however, based on the tribal system, with power placed 
in the hands of the chiefs and headmen who were paid by the Union 
Government. 

Verwoerd insists that the majority of the Natives favour separate develop- 
ment. The African National Congress and the Pan-African Congress, 
the mouthpieces of the Natives apposing apartheid, deny that this is so. 
They demand equal rights in a multi-racial society. Both organizations 
have now been declared illegal bodies. 

Thus in the first 50 years of Union, Afrikaner nationalism has removed 
the last traces of Britishism in South Africa and evolved a colour policy 
designed to secure permanent White domination in 87 per cent of the 
surface of the Union. The remaining 13 per cent is to form the homelands 
of the Natives who 40 years hence are expected to number over 21 millions, 
whereas the Whites are not likely to number more than four-and-a-half 
millions. 

But as the Union enters its second half-century dominant Afrikanerdom 
is faced by another and more numerous foe. Black nationalism is sweeping 
down Africa and is already lapping the walls of the White stronghold. 
To meet this danger Verwoerd calls upon all the Whites to unite and support 
his separate development policy which alone can save the Whites from 
ultimate domination by the Blacks. Verwoerd and his colleagues are 
dedicated men who are firmly convinced that their policy is just and has 
scriptural sanction. They believe that in time the whole world will 
acknowledge that they have found the true solution for a colour problem 
such as that which exists in South Africa. Most impartial students of 
their plan conclude that it must fail. But it at least provides the Afrikaners 
with an academic alternative to racial integration which can be used to 
justify the refusal of equal rights to the Blacks in the White areas. 

In the White areas, however, there is a Black proletariat which out- 
numbers the Whites and will always do so unless the whole economy of. 
the country can be changed. A generation of Blacks is emerging who 
have no ties with the Reserves and who reject tribalism in favour of the 
Western way of life. Unless Verwoerd can provide them with living 
conditions and prospects for the future that satisfy them, there must be 
constant friction and spasmodic outbreaks of violence. The Verwoerd 
Government will undoubtedly continue to enforce its separate development 
policy. It will have the support of the majority of the Whites, who fear 
that in a multi-racial society they would ultimately be ruled by the Blacks. 

Continued on Page 493 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL GULF 
EDWARD F. JEAL 


HY is there such a phobia on White Africans, as reflected in the 

\ \ columns of the world’s newspapers? 

Does it merely stem from pity for the unadvanced as part of 
the post-war wave of racial egalitarianism (comparable to the social 
egalitarianism which sprang from the previous war)? Is it pressure by 
business interests which buy space and believe that democratization without 
discrimination will lead to a heavier off-take of consumer goods in a 
western world rapidly heading for a production crisis—just as such interests 
often back inflation irrespective of its social ravages? Or is it due to the 
hysteria in much of the West over Russia, making it seem imperative for 
the West to dominate in Africa, the divided middle (in the likely oncoming 
-power struggle with Africa presently a power vacuum), an end which it is 
bélieved to be more easily attainable if non-White control is substituted 
for White in this Continent? Were this so, it would result either 
from the feeling that a Black government is likely to be more pliable 
diplomatically than a White, or from a naive belief that the non-White, 
were he “freed”, would be thankful and would reward his “liberators” with 
alliances, if only in the form of “gentlemen’s agreements”. In point of 
fact, the reverse would be much more likely in the judgment of those who 
know Africa. 

The most incongruous facet of the attitude of people outside Africa to 
human problems within it is that of supposing that the clash is rooted in 
pigmentation. Put simply, it is contended outside that so-called Settler 
superiority arises as a reaction to the black skin of the African, apart from 
which the two. men are just the same. When White Africa resists such 
grotesque oversimplication, the retort is apt to be that the Black man is 
not looked upon by White Africans as a human being. This is absurdly 
emotional. 

Generally, when overseas, White Africans fail to explain their position, 
although it is so natural and scientifically obvious. They do not “get 
themselves over”, partly because they sense an attitude of blindness and 
of not wanting to see; partly because they feel incapable, or, as a lady said 
to me: “When I was in London and was goaded to discuss the matter, 
I said, ‘I would rather not risk being misunderstood, as you have never 

` lived in my country, and that is necessary’.”” In the end, the White African 
K Pkg oad and says “nobody understands us”. Yet the matter is essentially 
g simple. Were the Boadiceans to return and mingle with the people at 
* Piccadilly Circus or Aldgate Pump, they would not only look odd, but 
would prove to be incapable of taking part in ordinary social and business 
intercourse, though with skins as snow-white as that of the blondest 
cockney. 

Nor would this be surprising, for their thought-processes and conduct 
would be those of their cultural pattern, their socio-human background, 
their psychological environment. If their numbers were considerable, and 
were they prolific, a cultural social problem would arise; but as a “younger” 
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less-developed people, come into a more advanced “set-up”, anthropologic- 
ally, they would be obliged to subordinate themselves, to “fit-in” by 
accepting subsidiary work in the course of a painful process of what 
anthropologists call Adjustment. Or they would have to plead for, or be 
consigned to, a Separate Area. There the “shorn lamb could be tempered 
to the wind” by continuing, broadly, in its old way. It would be conscious 
of the older, more highly developed culture at hand, which would, by such 
indirect contact, cause change. But this would occur far more slowly, less 
brusquely, than if there were continuous individual contact, with all its 
nasty psychological, if not physical, effects, as the strands of the “younger” 
culture were cast aside by substitution. By separation, there would be less 
affront to habit, less shock to the cultural framework which shields those 
living within it. Also to adjust separately places the ‘‘junior group” on its 
mettle, makes it dependent on its own efforts while adjusting the velocity 
of change to a convenient tempo. Thus the anthropologically junior group 
would survive and gain through the overall group contact, without risking 
extinction that has so often followed from intermixing. At the same time, 
the “senior group” would avoid that weakening tendency by taking things 
for granted in utilising the “juniors” freely in servile tasks, better performed 
by themselves. 

This is, indeed, the rationale of much-pilloried Apartheid. By it, the 
living-standard and working competence of the “senior group” would not 
be threatened, either, but the “junior group” would gradually rise in skill 
and living aspiration until there would be no danger from intermixing in 
all respects—save the biological. (Though even intermarriage would finally 
occur, beginning with a tendency for weaker members of the older culture 
to ally themselves consanguinarily with the stronger of the younger.) 

But for this separation, the older community (anthropologically) must 
erect and maintain barriers (‘‘colour-bars’”, though unrelated to colour as 
such). These are apt to be held rigidly, instead of being relaxed, selectively, 
as the junior culture members rise to the required skill level and adopt the 
higher living-standard (to do which, training, etc., facilities need to be made 
available). In a sense, where there is mixing, the younger group are the 
“fags”, but, unfortunately, only an élite of the older group corresponds to 
prefects, who feel that sense of responsibility, of which the classic obverse 
is an entitlement to easement in minor or material matters. 

To overcome the tendency towards degeneration from privilege that is 
apt to attack the weaker brethren of the “senior group” in a mixed com- 
munity set-up, there is need of a strong flow of immigrants, who will also. 
bring spiritual and physical rejuvenation from more pulsating centres of 
the advanced culture. These newcomers are needed also to supply a fuller 
working cadre of direction, supervision and superintendence, in order that 
the younger group people may benefit in income in a mixed community 
from the correspondingly greater productivity that such direction and 
control, in intensified form, will supply. This will help the “junior group” 
people to adjust in detail by growing disciplines effecting personality 
development, so much more difficult anthropologically than the acquisition 
of knowledge or skills. Thus cultural diversity need not be disadvan- 
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tageous, but highly advantageous as a practical embodiment of that 
sublime Hegelian figure of the Unity of Differences. So we should be 
optimistic in principle towards the diversity, thorny as is the application. 
Further, where there is an integral system, so far as work is concerned, it 
is essential to preserve residential and social segregation as reliever of the 
strain of adjustment for the younger group, and as a further means of 
preserving standards in all respects. 

From the above, it may already be clear that any forcing together of 
peoples of different culture-groups in all matters is dangerously unnatural, 
contrary to the science of the matter and to philosophy. To treat as equal, 
i.e., the same, those who are manifestly different (and this has no connota- 
tion of superior and inferior), is contrary to the norm of Aristotelian 
thought, and it is, hence, “unjust”. Thus to say, as have done some 
-politicians and Churchmen, including the Catholic Hierarchy of South 
Africa, that there are henceforth to be no restrictions among skin colours, 
but complete indiscrimination in all Church social, business and electoral 
matters, is to risk bankrupting the Church clubs, and bringing Church 
members into open conflict with other community members of the older 
culture. Such things cannot be forced happily and are usually not wanted 
by the junior members, equally embarrassed (with exceptions according to 
selection). To try to force them is rather like trying to make water run 
uphill. It is contrary to reason, to science itself, and is, hence, emotional. 
There is nothing more real than the threads of culture woven round the 
. actions and reactions of adherents, calling for as much separateness as is 
` practically possible during the adjusting stages. 

The curses of our world are speed and ideology. They are not unrelated. 
In nothing is their effect more insidious than in connection with problems 
with anthropological connotations. Nobody has the least right to suppose 
that, if furnished with contemporary democratic constitutions, the politicoes 
of Africa will be able to use them as intended. On the contrary, they will 
react, when power-conscious, like the feudal barons of William the 
Conqueror, though more ferociously, for the culture stage of their 
emergence is even more primitive. Witness the Congo. 

Not to recognise this anthropological aspect, but to regard the matter as 
simply social, as among sections of British people or as between countries 
of Western Europe, is to miss out one dimension from one’s co-ordinate 
geometry. Why should people outside assume that communities in Africa 
which have had a minimal degree of contact with Europe over less than a 
“century, a mere anthropological moment, can utilize ultra-modern institu- 
‘tions, e.g., trades unions, that would have been impossible of application in 
the Tudor world of Henry VIII or Elizabeth I, even if these monarchs had 
themselves understood them? Why, pray, assume that what is currently 
good for oneself (if it is), will be so for the other man? Why be so 
egocentric as to do unto others as one would that they should do unto you 
without realizing differences of tastes arising from the deep recesses of 
cultural variation? Why not have the imagination to understand that if 
the wages of a man of very primitive culture are suddenly raised, he will 
not work better, but worse, because he will want at once to absent himself 
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to consume in the moment, not having in him a developed sense of 
provision? l 

Indeed Europe’s antics in Africa are quite incredible proof of bureau- 
cratic irrealism prompted by popular sentimentality. This causes the 
electoral masses to be a menace to others within their control and to the 
characters of their political leaders who do their bidding to secure re- 
election. There are few things grimmer than legislative and administrative 
action for distant exotic parts sponsored by those unaware of the 
conditions. 

Johannesburg. 

In a subsequent article, Edward Jeal will discuss Territorial Economic 

Co-ordination South of the Sahara. 
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Thus there will be no change in the colour policy of the Union in the 
foreseeable future. The Bantu homelands are being created. The Blacks 
in the White areas will continue to be treated as migrant unskilled labourers 
who can escape a rigid colour bar only by moving into the Bantustans. 

Meanwhile the irresistible force of Black nationalism is moving towards 
the immovable body of White domination. Verwoerd has probably less 
than ten years in which to avoid a tragic collision by showing that he can 
solve the problem of the co-existence of Whites and Blacks at the foot of 
a Black continent. He will try to do so by his separate development plan 
regardless of the opposition of the Blacks and the hostility of a large part of 
the world. He is convinced that he can succeed. Time must show. But 
all history is against him. 

Illovo, Johannesburg. 


.WORDY WONDERS 


Dull and dreary ducks ever quacking; lifeless 

Dead dogmatizers claiming to be dogmaless; 

Wondering at words, with words murdering wonders, 

Plato’s puppies, lovers of logic, logical lovers; 

Rational automata, servile worshippers of ‘Reason’, 

Weak-kneed, knowing not they know not the ‘rationale’ of Reason! 
Better far, the lover of life, loving wonder. 

Never knowing, ever feeling the power cf wonder. 


JONATHAN SOLOMCN 
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*.- «MASTERS OF THE CONGO JUNGLE” 


MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


N unintended pathos heightens the sense of grandeur of the film Les 
į Seigneurs de la Forêt, which is being offered in an English-language 
versions as Masters of the Congo Jungle. The appreciation on screen 
of the organic balance of life in the primeval forest and savannah of 
deepest Africa has never been conceived with more respect, nor executed 
with so much sensitivity and cinematic eloquence. But so civilized a view 
of savage nature is inevitably late. The very scrupulousness with which 
the superbly intimate photography avoids intrusion upon the lives of men 
‘and animals is a salute from a vast distance in time. Explorers and empire 
builders, trophy hunters and colonial managers could rise only rarely 
out of their possession of nature, and only with ostentatious difficulty to 
levels of indulgent travelogues and paternal anthropology. Now, as the 
Africans discover themselves, the Europeans hasten to depict an Africa 
that was always elusive, and is already vanishing. 

Forces of change permeate the entire continent, politics and nature 
transforming each other in what is surely one of the great paroxysms of 
history. More than ever, it is difficult to see Africa—and not the least of 
the problem is the intervention of traditional fictions, each making perpetual 
propaganda in its own behalf, prescribing an imagination fixated upon some 
romantic image of unchanging ambiguity. In Africa as everywhere, but in 
Africa now more than anywhere, the changeless is illusion—most pathetic 
and dangerous when the definition of civilization itself seems to require a 
permanent fantasy of nature and natural, unspoiled mankind. It was 
significantly in his own Voyage au Congo, more than 30 years ago, that 
André Gide, reading Bossuet’s oration on Henrietta of England along 
the steaming jungle waterways and overgrown trails, commented upon the 
thetor’s contempt for things that pass quickly: “I shall have plenty of 
time to contemplate the immutable, since you assure me my soul is 
immortal; give me leave to make haste and love what is sa soon to 
disappear.” 

‘The Honorary President of the Belgian International Scientific Founda- 
tion, which made Masters of the Congo Jungle, is King Leopold III. 
Leopold, of course, no longer reigns—and somehow it is appropriate that 
he sponsor and contribute a preface to this film. The Congo had been 
preempted as a private preserve by his grand-uncle, the second Leopold, 
who proceeded to carry the colonial exploitation of Africa to its most 
proverbial excesses of the nineteenth century—all for the sustenance of 
Europe’s most privileged debauchery. Much of Belgium’s colonial policy 
since has been calculated to undo or mitigate the initial savageries of 
civilized governance, and to point towards a future of gradual Europeaniza- 
tion. Informing this relatively enlightened policy, especially in recent years, 
has been a deepened understanding of the complex integration of native 
customs, animal life and natural conditions. The Masters of the Congo 
Jungle may be regarded as one superlative evidence of Europe’s long 
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maturing search for an esséntial Africa: an unspoiled, unconverted, dark 
and terrible, invincibly ignorant but physically and spiritually harmonious 
Africa. 

For the European, the search has become a matter of vital self-respect. 
The age of imperial decline is also one of eroding certainties over the - 
superiority of races and civilizations. Modern art and music, as well as 
cultural and behavioral sciences, do more than dignify the complex 
simplicities of heretofore ignored or disparaged ways of life. Modernity 
itself is implicated in rediscovery of the primitive—not for purposes of 
sophisticated reversion, but for a profound and ceremonial recognition. 
Now that it is so late, it is more important than ever for the land and 
people uncorrupted by the ambiguous benefits of progress to be fixed in 
the imagination—-and conscience. . 

By the time Masters of the Congo Jungle was being made, the forces 
altering the balances of sovereignty in Africa were working in the Congo 
itself. The film could never have been created by conquerors and colonizers 
in their heyday. And the educated, “‘detribalized”, urban élite among 
the new nationalists, plunging towards what is surely a dangerous, but 
nevertheless an African future, are in some ways disenchanted with what 
they consider an acceptance in their infant nation of backwardness, rather 
than nobly primitive naturalism. The white man’s belated admiration 
for the stone-age sufficiency of so many of their own people appears as 
another form of condescension—albeit the grounds now may be those of 
cultural anthropology, rather than racist biology or theology. For these 
nationalists, the attitude, despite all its worthy and welcome solicitude for 
simple people living in a difficult environment, amounts to a rationale for 
insisting upon gradualism in the African’s advance towards full participa- 
tion in government. From the standpoint of pure, impatient patriotism, the 
truths and beauties of Masters of the Congo Jungle are irrelevant-—if not 
already anachronistic, and possibly obstructive. 

The qualities of the film, however, are in themselves undeniable—and 
finally triumphant in their own chosen arena of discourse. The artists, 
scientists and technicians who worked on the film were fully conscious of 
their burden of the countless travelogues and conventional fictions made 
about the jungles and plains of exotic, mysterious Africa. In a talk before 
the New York Film Council, the producer of Masters . . ., Henri Storck, 
emphasized the care taken to avoid the clichés of ordinary escapism, and to 
keep the techniques of cinema themselves from altering the realities under 
search. The model of artistic and technical effort was not Walt Disney, 
but Robert Flaherty. No “True Life Adventure” dramatization of nature, 
distorting animal behaviour in the precious manner of the animated 
cartoons of cute woodland folk, using facetious montage, reverse and 
slow-motion trickery—to the contemptuous accompaniment of banal music. 
There is no contrivance of contrasts, arranging reality to comport with a 
thesis or formula. There is no construction of happy outcomes in the cruel 
wilderness—nor any converse enjoyment of natural violence, presented like 
the episodes of horripilant fantasy in the cartoons, titillating the strain of 
Schauerromantik in children. 
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In the Flaherty tradition, the film makers first wove themselves as 
deeply as possible into the pattern of life in the Congo and the neighbouring 
Ruanda-Urundi. The vital preliminary phase of preparation was especially 
difficult, because of the scope of the project and the personnel and equip- 
ment required. In fact, the recreation of the sense of a secréte entente 
- among men and animals, within a magical order of the land and seasons, 
was made possible only because an anthropologist, Daniel Biebuyck, spent 
more than eight years studying the.several tribes depicted. 

It is not new, since Flaherty first shared the daily fortunes of his classic 
subject, Nanook the Eskimo, for film makers laboriously to gain the 
confidence of primitive peoples—until cameras and lighting and recording 
paraphernalia are tolerated. It is, however, unfortunately rare for the 
cameras to be more than the instruments of visitors, catching the friendly 
natives in apt poses, suitable for becoming the memorabilia of vicarious 
travellers. Directed by the Swiss ethnologist, Henry Brandt, the Belgian 
and German technicians for Masters . . . were able to place their apparatus 
so as to permit the observation of aspects of life that would have been 
neglected or misunderstood without Biebuyck’s studies and preparations. 

The structure of the film itself depends upon the interpretation of the 
minds of the Congolese. At the beginning, after title and credit sequences 
realizing dramatic, dynamic possibilities in the usually static CinemaScope 
format, the general and particular areas of concern are established with 
maps and geological dioramas. The first narrator, Orson Welles, reading 
the excellent translation of Max-Pol Fouchet’s lyrical commentary, expresses 
the sophisticated wonderment of the new explorers, prepared to respect 
what was before beneath civilized notice or beyond a knowledge so distantly 
superior. The second narrator, William Warfield, articulates the primitive 
imagery of the people of the earth, as an old man of the Banyanga begins 
to explain the mystery of the entente of man and animals in nature. The 
counterplay of Welles’s and Warfield’s voices provides a deliberate aural 
contrast and synthesis of European and African characters—even as the 
cinematic elegance of the images and the visual force of simple people 
seen on their own terms of dignity and self-respect are at once subtly 
incongruous, and powerfully complete. Beliefs and rituals are not dis- 
paraged, in sound or photography. As the old man speaks of the primal , 
deity of fire, for example, we are shown awesome views of the forbidding 
crest and the cracking, flaming crater of the great, sacred volcano of the 
Virunga. The visual grandeur is heightened by Richard Cornu’s music. 
Cornu’s work throughout, neither literally descriptive nor noncommittally 
abstract, is that rarity in film music: a score distinctive in itself, yet integral 
in the cinematic whole. 

The views of various tribal activities and rituals often have an almost 
misleading intimacy, as if the cameras have always belonged. The graceful 
egret dance of tall, bare-breasted Watusi girls of the savannah is respectfully 
observed and sensitively interpreted, in a sequence contrasting vividly with 
the patronizing ignorance of travelogues without number. The dance, 
incidentally, is carefully presented as a religious ceremony, according to 
M. Storck, in order to disarm professional innocents. Without a sense of 
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intrusion, the camera is present in the men’s hut of the pygmoid Paremba 
in the deep forest, as they eat and discuss a hunting campaign with an 
unselfconscious formality. Later the ceremony of purification after the 
unintentional killing of a sacred pangolin unfolds in all its actual seriousness 
and dignity—not for the transient edification of tourists, but out of a 
necessity which the film has sought throughout to penetrate and com- 
prehend. 

The focus of this search is the indigenous sense of a spiritual relationship 
of men and animals. And complementing the sensitive portrayal of the 
peoples of the Congo are some of the most truthful sequences of animals 
ever filmed. Under the direction of Heinz Sielmann, the crews for the 
animal material went to extraordinary trouble to place and operate their 
equipment without disturbing or distorting the natural behaviour of their 
subjects. Working out of elaborate blinds, with such patience as to take 
weeks for a single shot, Sielmann deliberately avoided any suggestion of 
trick photography. Later M. Storck called it an “accident” that some 
special extreme telephoto lenses on order did not arrive in time. If so, it 
was surely a most punctual touch of fortune, to be so fully consistent with 
the intention and execution of the film. 

The proliferate diversity of life: lions, hippopotami, cassowaries, spoon- 
bills, pelicans, an unceasingly inquisitive aardvark, a perpetually hysterical 
hyaena, are observed in their normal visual aspect. A soaring, sweeping 
sequence of a fishing eagle has the immediate feeling of flight, rather 
than of a distant view of movement through the air. In following the 
crashing stroll through the dense forest of a gorilla family, led by a huge, 
mercurially protective bull, we sit surprised by proximity, feeling unarmed 
and luckily undiscovered. 

The characteristic compression of telephoto lenses, bringing objects a 
few hundred yards off and those miles beyond into the same apparent 
zone of focus, is not present—nor are the fast panoramic sweeps these 
lenses make possible and unavoidable. There are none of the startling, 
essentially falsifying long shots, as in Disney’s The African Lion, showing 
predators walking in seeming peace alongside their natural prey—sub- 
Stantiating by distortion editorial prejudices about benign ‘“‘cycles” of 
life, added in the film’s commentary to fit the images recorded. 

Events in the political transformation of the Congo, the jewel of tropical 
Africa, surely provide a varicoloured background for the vivid colours 
of the film. Masters of the Congo Jungle is in time to illuminate the 
enigmas of an Africa that is passing—as new, unpredictable perplexities 
form the events of the future. At one point a tribal shaman is shown 
going off alone into the parched plain to raise his primeval prayers for 
rain. The film does not dismiss, or laugh or patronize. It is not yet 
advanced enough truly to disagree, but it seeks to understand and explain. 
In this, there is a certain measure of achievement, as well as significance— 
and, perhaps, prophecy. 

Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 
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HE age-old problem of untouchability has recently been in the news 
again, when the question of constitutional safeguards for the Harijans 
and other backward castes was discussed in the Indian Parliament. 

The post-Independence Constitution, which came into force in 1950, pro- 
vided for the reservation of seats in the Central and State Legislatures for 
members of the Scheduled Castes, as these backward classes are officially 
called, in proportion to their population. But it was specifically stated that 
this reservation of seats was to end after ten years, in 1960, as it was 
assumed that by then the Scheduled Castes would have been integrated 
into the community, and special protection of their interests would no 
longer be necessary. That this expectation has not been realized was 
recognized on all sides in the recent debate, when it had to be decided 
whether or not to extend the time-limit. Even the Government spokesman, 
Pandit Pant, while claiming that much has been done for the Scheduled 
Castes, admitted that it was only a fraction of what remained to be done, 
and that there is still a wide gap separating these people from the rest 
of the community. In the upshot the Constitution has been amended to 
extend the period of reservation of seats for another ten years. What is 
.the prospect of that period seeing the end of the disabilities of the back- 
ward classes, and what has in fact been achieved since Independence? 

In so far as reform can be brought about by legislation, everything that 
could possibly be done has certainly been done. The Constitution itself, 
apart from the reservation of seats, has a number of provisions affecting 
the Scheduled Castes. The section on fundamental rights states that 
“untouchability is abolished and its practice in any form is forbidden.” 
And, more specifically, discrimination on grounds of caste is forbidden 
in allowing access to shops, restaurants, wells, roads, etc., in employment 
in any public office, and in admission to educational institutions receiving 
grants from the State. Moreover in 1955 a very comprehensive Untouch- 
ability Act was passed by the Central Government. It provides for punish- 
ments for a great variety of forms of discrimination, including those 
affecting entry into temples, taking part in religious ceremonies, and even 
such matters as the use of utensils in restaurants and the wearing of 
jewellery. When it is remembered that under the British régime legislation 
on this subject was deliberately avoided on the ground that Indian opinion 
was divided, it will be realized that this is a considerable step forward. 
But it is obviously only a beginning. Unless the law is backed up by a 
real change in social attitudes it is likely to remain a dead letter. 

It has sometimes been argued that industrialization and the general 
economic development of the country would automatically put an end to 
caste distinctions and untouchability. And to some extent this has 
happened, especially in the cities. Urban life and modern means of com- 
munication are not conducive to the practice of caste. Nobody can care 
much in a packed tram whether his neighbour is an Untouchable or not. 
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New occupations like factory work and taxi driving are less subject to 
caste restrictions and easier for the Harijan to enter than traditional crafts 
like carpentry for instance. My sweeper is a driver by profession but 
still makes a bit extra by doing a sweeper’s work in the mornings and 
evenings. Another way in which modernization breaks down the institution 
of untouchability is by improving the primitive and dirty methods of work 
which are to some extent the reason for those who follow them being 
regarded as dirty. Especially is this true in the case of sweepers, whose 
unsavoury conditions of work have been a great obstacle to their uplift. 
Fortunately modern sanitation is spreading fast in the cities; and in smaller 
places great efforts are being made to persuade municipalities to introduce 
mechanical methods for removing night-soil. The same thing applies to 
tanning and leather work, which engage large numbers of Harijans. In 
many places very primitive methods of flaying and tanning are still used, 
and this leads to any worker on leather being regarded as untouchable. 
But as modern methods are introduced, prejudice dies out. Thus today 
in some parts of Bombay State leather workers are regarded as Harijans, 
and in some not. 

The great majority of Harijans are cultivators, and the crux of the 
problem is in the villages, always the stronghold of conservative customs. 
Has there been any real progress here? Mr. L. M. Shrikant, the Com- 
missioner for Scheduled Castes and Tribes under the Central Government, 
who has wider experience than anyone on this subject, devotes a large 
part of his annual reports to trying to answer this question. And in- 
cidentally the fact that he finds it difficult—that it is not easy to get a 
clear picture of the extent to which untouchability is practised—shows at 
least that the villagers are ashamed of it. He does not mince matters. 
He recognizes for instance that the fact that there have been comparatively 
few prosecutions under the Untouchability Act does not necessarily mean 
that there is no discrimination, but more probably that Harijans are reluc- 
tant to complain. In fact he cites many forms of discrimination which are 
undeniably still prevalent. He finds that, besides the vexed question of 
allowing Harijans to enter temples, the most common forms of discrimina- 
tion are: preventing them from using village wells, not allowing them to 
enter hotels (‘‘hotel” in Indian usage being a small café or wayside tea- 
stall), and the withholding of services by such people as barbers and 
washermen. Other odd forms of discrimination sometimes crop up; there 
are places where Harijans are not allowed to use a bed (the string cot or 
katia is something of a badge of status in the village), or to wear jewellery; 
and in one place they are not allowed to ride a bicycle. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Shrikant’s conclusion is that even in the villages the 
winds of change have been blowing, and that the hard crust of untouch- 
ability is broken. It is no longer the generally accepted thing, as it was, 
for instance, 30 years ago, when Gandhi started his anti-untouchability 
campaign and described the Harijans as “‘socially lepers, and economically 
worse than slaves.” This conclusion seems to be confirmed by most people 
who are in touch with the villages. Touring officials no longer find at 
village meetings a separate bunch of Harijans sitting at one side. In the 
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crucial matter of temple entry, more and more temples are being thrown 
open to Harijans, and very often the priests themselves are on the right 
side. When we asked the priest of the historic temple of Bhavnani at 
Pratapgarh recently whether he admits Harijans, he answered enthusi- 
astically that of course he does. Most important of all, there is no longer 
segregation in the village schools. A chamar (shoe-maker) of my acquain- ' 
tance says that when he was a boy the untouchable children used to sit 
at the back of the classroom, where they could hardly hear the teacher, 
so as not to pollute the caste children. Nowadays this is unthinkable. 
Many of the primary school teachers are now themselves Harijans, so 
that the whole balance has changed. : 

For this progress a good deal of credit must go to the steady propaganda 
and educational work that has been done in this field, both by Government 
Officials and by voluntary organizations such as the Harijan Sevak Sangh, 
an all-India body founded by Gandhi in the ’thirties. All sorts of methods 
of propaganda are used. Vans travel round the villages with films and 
posters. All-India Radio frequently puts on programmes designed to 
ridicule untouchability. Gandhi’s birthday is observed as “Harijan Day”, 
when special meetings and processions are held. A novel approach was 
recently announced in Bombay, where the Minister for Social Welfare 
(himself a Harijan) said that caste Hindus who married Harijans would 
be given a public reception at Government expense. The Harijan Sevak 
Sangh has been particularly successful in certain very backward rural 
areas of Indore and Bihar, where its workers have concentrated on com- 
pact groups of villages, patiently finding out the position and using persua- 
sion on those who practise discrimination, and only taking legal action 
in a few recalcitrant cases. 

In so far as the hardships of the backward classes are due to the tradition 
of untouchability, it seems therefore that they are on the way to being 
overcome. In so far as they are an economic problem, the solution is 
perhaps still more difficult, since it is bound up with the success of India’s 
development plans generally. In so far as these succeed, and especially 
when land reform is a reality, and the race of food production against 
population growth is won, the Harijans will benefit most, since they are 
everywhere the poorest section of the rural community. Apart from 
general development plans, however, the Five Year Plans include several 
economic measures designed to benefit the Scheduled Castes specially. 
There are schemes, for instance, for developing the cottage industries which 
are specially the preserve of Harijans, such as leather-work, cane-work 
and poultry-keeping. There are also special provisions for slum clearance 
and rural housing for the Scheduled Castes, though this is a vast problem 
of which only the fringe can be said to have been touched so far. 

The sphere in which financial aid from the Government is yielding the 
most hopeful results however is education. During the period of the 
Second Five Year Plan £26 million is being spent on backward-class 
education, quite apart from the provision for education generally. This 
means that most of the States are now providing primary and secondary 
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HENEVER one wants to unite two or more religions all one 
achieves is the creation of yet another religion and thus increases 
rather than decreases the spiritual division of mankind. That was 

the ultimate outcome of the life-work of Nanak Chand (1469-1539), who 
became the first Guru, “teacher”, of the Sikhs. He was a man of deeply 
religious sentiment, a sincere pacifist who was pained at the sight of his 
homeland torn between Hinduism and Islam. He hoped that by combining 
the best elements of the two great creeds he might unite Hindu and 
Mussulman for a common cause. 

However, even the pretence of sikhism acting as a unifying force was 
abandoned under the reign of the fifth Guru Arjun (1563-1606). Arjun 
compiled the Granth Sahib, the sacred scripture of the Sikhs up to the 
present day, containing over 6,000 verses. Although Arjun included besides 
the writings of the preceding Gurus and his own also certain pronounce- 
ments by Hindu and Moslem saints, the principal purpose of the Granth 
Sahib was the establishment of Sikhism as a specific religious community 
as distinct from Hinduism and Islam. 

The tenth and last Guru, Gobind (1666-1708) broke even with the 
pacifistic traditions of the new faith. He and his loyal followers—Khalsa = 
“pure’—took on the common surname Singh, meaning “lion” thus 
manifesting their resolution to fight for their convictions like lions. They 
were also to observe the “Five K’s”: unshorn hair and beard—Kesh; 
carrying of a comb—Kangha; wearing a steel bangle—Kara; wearing a 
pair of shorts—Kuchho; carrying a sabre—Kirpan. They were expected 
to abstain from tobacco, alcohol, Moslem (Kosher) meat and sexual inter- 
course with Moslem women. 

During the course of his largely unsuccessful military ventures Guru 
Gobind Singh lost his entire family. Eventually he paid a personal visit 
to the Court of Emperor Bahadur Shah in the Deccan, thus hoping to 
improve Sikh-Moslem relations, but was killed there by his own Moslem 
retainer. 

Towards the end of his life in the Deccan Guru Gobind Singh converted 
a Hindu hermit called Lachman Das who became in his new community 
Banda Singh Bahadur. After Guru Gobind Singh’s death Banda Singh 
Bahadur rose to the leadership of the Sikhs, though not in the capacity 
of a Guru. After he had attained temporary successes in his warfare 
against the Moslems, they in turn called for a holy war against the growing 
power of the Sikhs. Emperor Bahadur Shah outlawed the entire Sikh 
community and ordered all non-Moslems in his service to shave off their 
beards. Eventually the Moslem numerical superiority prevailed on the 
battlefield and Banda was forced to surrender. With many of his followers 
he was taken to Delhi in chains. On June 9, 1716, he was tortured to 
death after having been ordered to kill his infant son with his own hands. 

However, during the following decades the new, military organisation 
of the Sikhs brought its results, though at a price. They lost the democratic 
character of their community and a landed gentry within the Sikhs 
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developed. After having gradually displaced the Moslem landowners on 
the debris of the declining Moghul Empire the Sikh Misls, “Militias”, be- 
came fraught with material disputes among themselves. It remained to 
Ranjit Singh, the scion of a leading Sikh family, to dissolve the Misls 
and found a unified Sikh Kingdom. 

However, by that time the British presence was strongly felt in the 
Punjab. To avert a military disaster, Ranjit Singh signed a treaty of 
friendship with the British representative, Charles Metcalfe, at Amritsar 
on April 25, 1809, conceding all the latter’s demands. The Sikh ruler 
made further concessions to the British in the treaty of 1838 and in the 
following year he died. During the hostilities that flared up after the great 
monarch’s demise the Sikh rank and file offered heroic resistance, but 
after having been betrayed by the upper classes it could not hold out for 
long. Part of Punjab was annexed to the British Crown in 1846, the 
remainder in 1849. 
` The Sikh ruling classes had made a wrong speculation. After the con- 
quest of the former Sikh Kingdom the British, instead of favouring the 
squires, gave the land to independent Sikh peasants. The reformist policy 
of John Lawrence, Chief Commissioner of Punjab, and other British 
administrators paid rich dividends in 1857. Satisfied with their status in 
the new dispensation, the martial Sikhs, instead of trying to regain their 
independence during the British entanglement with the “Indian Mutiny”, 
sided with the forces of the Crown against the rebellious Moslem and 
Hindu Sepoys. The famous ‘‘Hodson’s Horse”, the cavalry unit that tipped 
the scales at the battle for Delhi under the command of William Stephen 
Raikes Hodson, was made up of Sikh warriors. 

Driven by a spirit of enterprise so general during the second half of the 
nineteenth century and by sheer material necessity, many Sikhs emigrated 
to distant lands. Since Sikhism abolished, or at any rate mitigated, the 
ancient Hindu caste regulations, the Sikhs, unlike certain Hindus, were 
not deterred from a voyage by the belief that they would lose their caste 
by going overseas. They settled in Singapore, Hong Kong, eventually in 
Canada and the United States. 

Although their diligence and stamina made the Sikhs efficient lumber- 
jacks across the Pacific, their adjustment was not smooth in the new world. 
The illusion of making a completely fresh start in history lived in North 
America during the last century even stronger than today. People who 
carried on their appearance the visible marks of an old, distant civilisation 
were bound to arouse hostility. The beards and the turbans of the Sikhs 
were regarded as most objectionable in Canada as well as in the United 
States; their wearers were often victimized and physically assaulted by 
hooligans, 

There were minor conflicts between the British and the Sikhs in India 
too. Some Hindu customs crept back into Sikhism at births, weddings and 
funerals; even a modicum of caste system, an occasional suttee—enforced 
suicide of wives at the death of their husbands—and the objection to cow- 
slaughter, and all these led to occasional frictions with the colonial power. 
However, it was in distant Vancouver that the Sikh loyalty to the British 
cause was worst shattered, In 1913 the Japanese ship Komagata Maru 
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arrived in Vancouver harbour packed with would-be Sikh immigrants. 
Although they fulfilled all the requirements prescribed by the Canadian 
authorities for immigrants, they were not allowed to disembark or even 
to receive fresh food and water aboard of ship. After two months of waiting 
the Japanese ship was compelled to return to India with its embittered 
passengers. In Calcutta the unfortunate cargo was received by an Indian 
police cordon and forced on a waiting train with blatant disregard for 
any individual destination. The more desperate ones among the repatriates 
eventually resorted to terrorism and, after long years in gaol, the survivors 
were to form the nucleus of the Communist Party in Punjab. 

Fortunately for the British the Sikh disenchantment was slow to spread. 
During the first and even. during the Second World War, Britain could 
still rely on the loyalty of the Sikh soldiers. However, by 1947 the situation 
became diametrically the opposite to that in 1857. Now the Moslems 
were more inclined to go along with the British, while the Sikhs opted 
for complete independence. Master Tara Singh, the leader of the Akali 
Dal—the movement of Sikh Radicals determined to have their own State, 
the Punjabi Suba—trevealed recently that Dr. Jinnah had offered him a 
Sikh State within Pakistan. The negotiations had finally failed, because 
“Masterji” insisted on his right to withdraw from Pakistan at a later date, 
and that was more than what the equally fanatical “Father of Pakistan” 
would have conceded to him. Thus, in 1947 the Sikhs threw in their lot 
with the Hindus and were the fiercest in retaliating against Moslem violence. 

Although the cradle of Sikhism was in the Punjab, the Sikhs constitute 
an all-India community today, represented in smaller or larger numbers 
anywhere in the country. They are taxi-drivers, businessmen, civil servants, 
writers and journalists. They are prominent in sports and in the armed 
forces. In the notorious Chambal Valley—-where even Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave has failed to bring peace in the course of his recent tour—Sikh 
policemen are engaged in a ruthless campaign against Sikh dacoits. In 
the cities, Sikhs are usually among those most westernised. Although they 
are loyal to the turban, they are often wearing European clothing and speak 
a good English. While they still seldom smoke in public, they are less 
scrupulous regarding their attitude towards liquor. 

It certainly does a great deal of credit to Master Tara Singh’s strong 
personality, single-mindedness and persistence that he has managed to 
keep the movement for the establishment of the Punjabi Suba alive and 
to induce so many Sikhs to wear the steel-blue turban of the Akali Dal. 
While it is estimated that at least 40 per cent of the Sikhs themselves are 
making common cause with the Punjabi Hindus in opposing the plans 
for a Sikh State, the 60 per cent seem to be firmly behind “Masterji” with 
his demand for the Punjabi Suba and the recognition of the Punjabi 
language. In Summer, 1960, they organized Morchas, mass demonstrations, 
men and women courted arrest and they were in a position to resort to 
the Gurdwaras, centres of Sikh teaching and religious worship, as gathering 
points during their agitation, so that the Sikh Gurdwara Judicial Com- 
mission had to issue an order prohibiting the political use of holy places. 

The Sikhs, being physically the strongest and intellectually among the 
keenest of all the inhabitants of India, enjoy important positions far in 
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excess of their numerical strength of six to seven million of a population 
in the region of 415 million. It appears reasonable that the New Delhi 
administration should seek to maintain the continued goodwill and loyalty 
of the community even at the price of certain concessions. Moreover, the 
recent bifurcation of Bombay State seems to have created a precedent 
for a similar bifurcation of Punjab. 

Unfortunately, the demands of the Akali Dal are clashing headlong 
against the basic principles of Congress-ruled India. The granting of self- 
government to a religious—as distinct from a purely linguistic—body would 
mark the end of the theory and practice of the secular state. Moreover, 
the Punjabi Suba would put a large number of reluctant Hindus under 
the Sikh rule. 

On the whole, the Hindu opposition to Sikh territorial self-government is 
two-fold. The secularist protest against it on the ground that no religious 
community should be given political status. The opposition of the religious 
Hindus is, if possible, even more passionate. The more persistently the 
Sikhs try to preserve their own separate identity, the more desperately 
certain Hindus seek to reincorporate them into the all-Hindu fold. The 
Punjabi Suba, they accurately assess, would complete the detachment of 
Sikhism from Hinduism. 

In the present confusing situation the painful birthmark of young India 
shows up most embarrassingly. The secular state of India had come into 
being at the high price of consenting to the creation of Pakistan on a 
purely religious basis. It is, thus, logically difficult to refute the Sikh 
communal claim, once the similar claim made by the Moslems had been 
accepted on the eve of independence. Hence the seething suspicion that 
the spark of Sikh separationist tendencies is fanned from Pakistan. It is 
particularly unfortunate that such a seemingly minute issue should 
endanger the harmony on the vast sub-continent and give a chance for 
Communist mischief at a time when the Chinese menace is looming over 
the horizon. New Delhi. 
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education free to members of the backward classes; and for higher 
education there is an extensive scheme of scholarships provided by the 
Central Government. Moreover, since Harijans from the villages cannot 
avail themselves of scholarships unless they have somewhere to live in the 
cities, where alone centres of higher education are found, large numbers 
of hostels are being provided. Bombay State alone has 300 hostels specially 
for the backward classes, including a number for girls. In one which I 
visited at Poona there are 120 boys, many of them the sons of landless 
labourers or chamars from far-off villages and the first of their families 
to break away from tradition. This means that for the coming generation 
there is really some degree of equality of opportunity. As a result rapidly 
increasing numbers of Harijans are going into the professions and Govern- 
ment services, and this in turn is bound to reflect in the status of the 
backward classes generally. Taken all in all there seems ground to hope 
that within a reasonable period separate representation in Parliament and 
other special protection for the backward classes will no longer be necessary. 

Bombay. 
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O one made such a substantial contribution to the Roman Catholic 
revival in France as Dupanloup, the most influential and the most 
beloved figure in the French Church since Fénelon. An inspiring leader 
of youth, an eloquent preacher, a voluminous author, a capable adminis- 
trator, a Member of Parliament, and a shepherd of souls, he fought in the 
first line in the campaign to re-Christianize his country, and none of his 
fellow-crusaders touched life at so many points. Combining the spirit of 
the apostle with the tenderness of a woman, he attracted and retained 
the affection of those with whom he came in official and unofficial contact 
in an almost unique degree. Neither a scholar nor a profound theologian, 
he won his way into the hearts of young and old, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, rich and poor, by his sympathy with suffering, his gentleness, 
and his saintly life. His greatest joy and perhaps his supreme achievement 
was to train children for the battle of life, imprinting the Christian message 
on their minds and hearts. 

Born in 1802 in Savoy, at that time temporarily annexed to France, 
Dupanloup was reared in humble circumstances. His illegitimate birth 
is not mentioned by his official biographer, Abbé Lagrange, but he was 
baptised in the name of his father and it never interfered with his career. 
After starting school life at Annecy he moved at the age of seven to 
Paris, where he won golden opinions above all as a Latinist. His first 
Communion at the age of 13, for which he was prepared at Saint Sulpice, 
made a profound impression, and a vision of the priesthood invaded his 
mind. After completing his studies in that historic seminary and after his 
ordination he was appointed to the Madeleine, with the special assignment 
of preparing boys and girls for their First Communion. It was here that 
he found his feet, for he transformed the humble duties of catechist into 
an apostolate. Children, he declared later, were his first and last love, and 
he loved them with maternal affection. In addition to his life-long devotion 
to children he possessed the secret of arresting and holding their attention. 

His first publication was a Handbook of Catechism. Since many parents 
attended the classes his name became. known in ecclesiastical circles and 
reached the ears of Archbishop Quélen, through whose influence he became 
Almoner to the Duchesse d’Angouléme, daughter of Louis XVI, and 
catechist to the youthful Comte de Chambord, grandson of Charles X 
and heir to the throne, and to Princess Clémentine, daughter of Louis 
Philippe. His work as one of the staff of the Madeleine was interrupted 
after many happy years by his curé who disapproved his methods or 
resented his popularity; but the change from the teaching of youth to the 
pulpit of St. Roch revealed him as a preacher second in eloquence to 
Lacordaire alone. Appointed Director of Studies at the Seminary of St. 
Nicholas in 1834 and three years later as Superior, he was at last his own 
master, since he enjoyed the affection and confidence of the Archbishop. 

He proved an ideal head of the Christian School, and many sons of the 
nobility were among his pupils. “An incomparable awakener,” declared 
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Renan in his Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse, “a great and good heart.” 
It was in these happy years that he learned the lessons which he was to 
expound in his longest and most famous work, the treatise on education. 
On his first visit to Rome he was greeted by Gregory XVI as “the apostle 
of youth”. He was less happy during the two years as Professor of 
Theology at the Sorbonne, partly because he had little interest in doctrinal 
matters, partly because there was little opportunity for the intimate contacts 
between teacher and pupil in which he excelled. After being hissed by the 
class in consequence of a disparaging reference to Voltaire, he resigned 
his post. 

The name of Dupanloup became known in Europe in 1838 when he 
was summoned to facilitate Talleyrand’s reconciliation with the Church. 
Feeling at the age of 84 that the end could not be far away, the former 
Bishop of Autun, who had shown little respect for Christian morality either 
in private or public life, invited the Superior of the Seminary of St. Nicolas 
to dinner. It was a preliminary reconnoitre, for other guests were present. 
No intimate talk was possible nor did the host desire it, but the old man 
liked the perfect manners and naturalness of his visitor, and when the 
shades began to fall he sent for him again. Only a few hours before the 
end, when he realised that there was no hope of recovery did he announce 
his submission to the authority of the Church. Dupanioup was present at 
the signing of the document, described by Talleyrand’s biographer, Duff 
Cooper, as his passport to heaven, and at the final scene on the same 
evening. One of the most attractive features of Dupanioup’s personality 
was that he showed himself exactly the same to all human contacts, high 
and low. 

As a bosom friend of Montalembert and Lacordaire he watched the 
experiment of L’Avenir with interest but without identifying himself with 
the campaign. The revolt of Lamennais against the declaration of the 
Pope moved him to indignation, since he believed that the Vatican was 
the voice of God. He disclaimed all ambition and declined flattering offers 
from abroad, among them the King of Piedmont-Sardinia’s offer of an 
Archbishopric, for he had no wish to leave Paris. He was often con- 
sulted by Archbishop Affre, the successor of Quélen, and was glad to accept 
a canonry of Notre Dame. He defended the Jesuits against their foes. 
“I am a man of peace,” he declared, and his methods of controversy were 
widely different from those of Louis Veuillot, whose violence he deplored. 
His motto was suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 

Though Montalembert and Veuillot have received most of the laurels 
for smoothing the path for the Loi Falloux, his share in the campaign 
was no less important. As a member of the Commission appointed to 
draft the law he displayed his exceptional gifts of negotiation. His greatest 
triumph was winning the support of Thiers. Though religion played no 
part in his personal life, and though he disapproved every form of 
clericalism, the old statesman feared socialism, communism and revolution 
far more. Haunted by memories of the fighting at the barricades in 1848, 
he came to realise that Catholic teaching in schools might form a measure 
of social security. No one knew better than Dupanloup that without his 
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support no Bill acceptable to Catholics would have a chance. Thiers and 
Dupanloup realised that nothing more could be obtained from the Ministry 
or from the Chamber of the Second Republic, and the former generously 
acknowledged his debt. “You know my feelings toward you since we had 
the happiness of sitting together on the Education Commission. But for 
you I should very often have lost patience. I have found few men with 
your clear insight, impartial reasoning and conciliatory character. We have 
come into port without much damage. I should have liked to satisfy you 
on all points, but that is impossible.” The same realisation that politics 
are the art of the possible enabled Falloux as Minister of Education to 
pilot the unanimous draft through the Ministry and the Chamber. Here 
for the first and last time Dupanloup made history on a large scale. 

In 1849, before the Falloux law reached harbour, Dupanloup was 
appointed Bishop of Orleans. His abilities no less than his character had 
so deeply impressed Thiers, the most influential of politicians, and Cousin, 
the most authoritative spokesman of the University of Paris, that they 
urged Falloux to make him a Bishop. When a vacancy occurred at the 
City of the Maid, Dupanloup declined the honour on the ground that he 
wished to remain in the capital to continue his preaching, and considerable 
pressure from Montalembert and other friends was needed before his 
Nolo Episcopari was withdrawn. That he brought new life into his diocese 
and won its affection confirmed the conviction of his closest associates 
that his new post would form the crown of his career. Busy though he 
was with his episcopal duties, he found time to complete a comprehensive 
treatise on education which embodied his experiences as a teacher. The 
book is much more than a treatise on pedagogy, for it embodies his 
philosophy of life. Education, he insists, is primarily a shaping of character, 
a school of virtue, which can only be based on a definite religious doctrine. 
He speaks with scorn and horror of Rousseau, whose Emile is brought 
up without definite religious instruction. The sophists who contend that 
dogma is not only unintelligible to a child but unnecessary for the good 
life- are denounced as enemies of God and man. His three volumes form 
the most complete manual of education on Christian lines ever produced 
in France or indeed in the Catholic world. A notable feature of the book 
is the recognition that girls have as much right to a good education as 
boys, an attitude never so firmly maintained within the French Church 
since Fénelon’s Education des Filles. 

Dupanloup’s political preference was for a Constitutional Monarchy on 
the English model. He had no fear of democracy for he believed in the 
common man. Though he never went so far as Lamennais in demanding 
the separation of Church and State, he asked nothing except permission 
for the clergy to perform their educational and pastoral duties in their 
own way. Though he expressed neither approval nor disapproval of the 
coup d’état, he welcomed the friendly attitude of Napoleon III to the 
Church and recognised his sincere interest in the welfare of the manual 
worker. When, however, the Emperor’s train passed through Orleans and 
the ruler addressed a few friendly words to the Bishop on the platform, 
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THE ARTS— 
PERHAPS YOU CAN PAINT 
SIR JOHN BENN 


¢¢ DON’T think I have ever done an hour’s work in my life”, a success- 

ful man once said to me, “in the sense in which work is usually 

understood”. But even the fortunate few whose business is also 
their hobby should have a different spare-time occupation; and for people 
with executive responsibilities, mental work of another kind is often the 
best restorative. Painting fulfils this requirement, for besides providing 
restful hours in the open air it affords a completely absorbing interest. 
That, at any rate, has been my experience, but as a business man who 
paints for pleasure I am very conscious that it is one thing to describe a 
technique and quite another to practise it effectively. This delightful 
hobby can be taken up at any age, and even if you have not tried water 
colours before, you may find that perhaps you can paint. This medium 
involves less paraphernalia than oils, so should the attempt not succeed 
you will not be very much out of pocket. 

Most of us think of water colours in terms of the black-enamelled box 
of our schooldays which contained small pans of paint, but to those of 
mature years who are tempted to start afresh I would recommend tubes 
of paint. Like the amount of colour we use, which is better squeezed in 
generous quantity from a tube than coaxed off“a cake of dried paint, the 
brushes should also be large (size 10 or 12), and the same applies to the 
paper. A good size is 16 ins. by 12 ins., preferably a Whatman paper: 
this should be soaked in water and allowed to dry on a slightly larger 
board, on which the edges of the paper have been stuck down with gummed 
strips while it is still wet. It will then dry taut and firm, ideal to work on. 
An alternative to a wooden board is a sheet of pressed steel, over which 
the paper is stretched and fixed with clips. It is much lighter to carry 
and to pack, an advantage when travelling. I make no apology for offering 
these practical suggestions, since to begin in the right way is half the battle, 
and until I had some lessons a few years ago from a professional artist 
my own efforts, based on what I had been taught at school forty years 
previously, were very erratic. 

The next step is up to you—to select something pleasant to look at, 
whether a bowl of flowers or a cottage in a village street, and to see what 
you can make of it. Provided you enjoy the attempt it does not matter 
if your friends are critical, since for purposes of recreation the doing counts 
as much as the result. It is a good rule to ignore the comments of your 
children, whether favourable or (more usually) otherwise, but respectful 
attention should be paid to the views of any professional artist who can 
be persuaded to look at your work. It follows that if you can afford 
some lessons it will help enormously. 

While careful drawing is important, the composition of the picture 
should be as simple as possible, success depending as much on what is 
left out as on what is put in. My own teacher’s method is to analyse the 
subject into a series of shape, tone and colour relationships on the broadest 
possible lines, and to express these in simple washes, which must, however, 
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be drawn and not haphazard. On this foundation the more detailed 
picture can be built, developing a centre of interest or focal point and 
allowing the supporting elements, while leading the eye to the centre of 
interest, to remain subordinate. 

Most amateurs use too many colours. You can do a great deal with 
three—cobalt blue, yellow ochre and light red. Add to these vandyke 
brown, chrome lemon, French blue, burnt sienna, rose madder (and 
perhaps monastra!l blue) and you will have a good all-round selection. 
A simple and effective palette is a white dinner plate, the colours being 
squeezed out at intervals round the rim and mixed in the recessed portion. 
The plate should be cleaned frequently with a sponge, and for this purpose, 
as well as for mixing and applying the colours, plenty of water is essential. 
A large plastic bottle is an ideal container (but a hot water bottle holds 
still more), and a plastic cup is useful for rinsing the brushes. 

You can sit against a haystack and rest the board on your knees, but 
later on, when you have decided to take painting seriously, a stool and 
easel will be a good investment. Always try to work with your board in 
the shade. It is almost impossible to gauge tone and colour values when 
the eyes are moving quickly from glaring sunlit paper to the subject and 
back. A beach umbrella can be very useful unless there is a strong wind. 

The reader will gather that I prefer painting out of doors, and therefore 
tend to work only in the summer, but I miss a lot by not persisting indoors 
in the winter and spring. This open-air work depends on good weather, 
for although you can paint from a window, a barn or a car when it is 
raining, a wet landscape is apt to look flat and uninteresting. The sun, 
on the other hand, brings everything to life, brightening the colours and 
intensifying the light and shadow. Yet the weather, in whatever mood, 
is always a challenge. A good water-colour drawing should suggest the 
atmosphere of the place and the moment. Whether it was painted in 
spring or summer, and in the morning or evening, may be inferred from 
the shades of green and the length of shadows, to mention only two 
revealing factors. Most people like a sunny picture and the brushes them- 
selves seem to respond to a fine day. If the weather is unsettled and you 
have several days at your disposal, a good plan is to draw the subject on 
a dull day and to paint it later when the sun comes out. 

Water-colour is well suited to the soft, mellow tints of our countryside, 
which no doubt explains why this medium has been specially favoured by 
English painters. But should the quest for sun take you abroad you will 
have an advantage over the ordinary tourist. For if you can get 
accustomed to an audience of small boys, who soon melt away when they 
see that you are likely to'be working for some hours, you can watch the 
life of the people as they saunter along the street or talk at their cottage 
doors or go to market, in a way that is denied to the traveller who merely 
looks and passes on. 

To choose the favourite among the many countries where I have had 
the good fortune to paint is not easy. Holidays have seldom been taken 
only for this purpose and so painting has been an added attraction to 
carefree days spent in the open air with my wife and children, for example, 
at Portofino and Menton. But there is much to be said for a solitary 
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holiday, with the sole object of trying to capture the bright scenes which 
await your pleasure in a sunny clime, uninterrupted by appointments of 
any kind. Obviously a picnic lunch is an essential item, although on the 
blissful occasions when the muse takes complete charge of the brushes a 
glance at your watch may show that it is 3 p.m. and the sandwiches are 
still in their packet. 

When I was in America two years ago I was recommended to break 
the return journey at Bermuda. Here I discovered an artist’s paradise two 
hours by air from New York, bathed in sunshine in November, when 
letters from home already brought news of rain and fog. This British 
. colonial island in mid-Atlantic abounds in colourful subjects, some of great 
historical interest. It was founded in 1609 and boasts the oldest colonial 
parliament in the British Commonwealth. The first English settlement was 
at St. George, where the Old State House, Gates Fort, and the St. David’s 
Lighthouse are noted landmarks. At Somerset, the westernmost village 
in Bermuda, there is another lighthouse on Gibb’s Hill, and the view from 
this point is superb. Ely’s Harbour nearby is another gem, and to 
approach it by water you pass under Somerset Bridge, the smallest draw- 
bridge in the world, which is fitted with traffic lights to regulate the passage 
of boats. Here I spent a happy afternoon painting on the private beach 
of an American friend, while he took ciné photos of water birds which 
abound on the shores of Bermuda. 

Whether at home or abroad, it is always wise to ask permission to paint 
on private ground. I was once asked in the South of France to pay for 
looking at a landscape. I had set up my easel in a cottage garden near 
Rocquebrune, with, as I thought, the approval of the peasant-owner, but 
as soon as the sketch was well under way she demanded fifty francs “for 
the view”! Even in England not all landowners take kindly to artists, as 
I found one summer afternoon in Kent. A farmer became quite indignant 
when a friend and I asked if we could draw his oasthouse. He thought we 
were working for an advertiser—perhaps a brewer?—but when commercial 
motives were disclaimed he quickly thawed, and later gave us a 
scrumptious tea. 

On another occasion, when I was painting in Sussex, a shadow crossed 
my paper and a lady with a parasol was looking over my shoulder, “Yes,” 
was her comment, “trees are difficult, arewt they?” 
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the latter bowed without speaking and no private interview ever took place. 
When the Emperor’s Italian policy led to the destruction of the temporal 
power of the Pope the Bishop shared the grief and anger of Catholics 
throughout the world. 

Dupanloup’s closing years were darkened by catastrophes and disappoint- 
ments—defeat and invasion, the nightmare of the Commune, the failure 
of his efforts to effect a reconciliation of the two branches of the Bourbon 
family, and the inauguration of the école laique by the Third Republic. By 
the time of his death in 1878 the Catholic revival, in which he had played 
a leading part, had lost a good deal of its momentum, and no commanding 
figure appeared to continue his work. 

Michelet will be the next in Dr. Gooch’s series of French Profiles. 
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RATING REFORM 
LYNDON H. JONES 


RITAIN’S antiquated rating system screams out for reform. The 
B current muddle in valuations is ground enough for voicing such 

an opinion. At the moment industrial buildings—and are broiler 
houses included under this heading?—are assessed for rates in terms of 
their 1956 values and thereafter receive a 50 per cent de-rating. Shops 
and offices are likewise valued in terms of their 1956 figure and pay on 
80 per cent. Farm lands and vacant sites get away scot-free whilst private 
dwellings pay on the full total of their 1939 worth. By 1963 the re- 
assessment of private houses will be complete and thereafter they will pay 
on the new valuations. The likely impact of this to house-owners may be 
gauged from pilot surveys. These indicate that the rateable value of a 
‘house now worth say £40 per annum will soar to £200 or thereabouts. 
Agreed thereafter the rate poundage will fall but, nevertheless, private 
householders will have to shoulder a larger share of the total expenditure 
of the local authorities and their annual outlay on this account looks like 
rising by 50 per cent. 

The case for rating reform is also warranted on other, and more 
important, grounds. For instance, the present system of raising finance for 
local expenditure is both regressive and inelastic—two defects which will 
become increasingly apparent in the next few years when the rates continue 
to rise for reasons apart from the aforementioned. Some indication, mean- 
while, of the pressure of the upward trend may be gauged from figures 
recently given by the Minister of Education. Present expenditure in this 
field of social service, and it is the main item of cost to the local authorities, 
is in the region of £750 million annually, but by 1970 it may be £1,500 
million. This alone will result in almost a doubling of the rates whilst 
concurrently provision must be made for increases in expenditure on roads, 
water and sewerage, police, fire, the youth services and countless other 
services. 

Furthermore, to add to the misery of the ratepayers, super-imposed on 
this will be the heavy cost of mortgage loans to local authorities. Interest 
rates on their borrowings are in excess of six per cent—larger authorities 
can borrow at slightly lower rates than smaller bodies—and there is no 
indication whatever that anything other than high charges will prevail for 
many years to come. The situation could be partially altered if the 
Government implemented one of the recommendations in the Radcliffe 
Committee Report. (The Committee, it will be recalled, was set up to 
report on the working of the country’s monetary system.) Therein it was 
urged that local authorities should be allowed to borrow through the Public 
Works Loan Board. That would mean lower charges. 

Yet, irrespective of what happens in so far as interest rates are concerned, 
everything shows conclusively that the general rates are going to rise steeply 
each year. The use of work-study and O. and M. by local authorities— 
to which some people attach great stock, to judge from many municipal 
election addresses—-may turn back the crest of the waves for one year or 
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so, but that is all. Only a really determined effort by the county, borough 
or urban district councillors can impose any brake. Should that occur, the 
country will be confronted with the paradox of public squalor amidst 
private affluence. Clearly, therefore, if this is to be avoided, together with’ 
the imposition of an intolerable burden on certain sections of the com- 
munity, the prevailing system of local government finance will have to 
undergo far-reaching changes. And on this subject there is no lack of 
` ideas forthcoming. It would be both tedious and of little value to 
adumbrate all the suggestions which have been advanced, but some of the 


"| more important may be briefly touched upon. 


High on the list of reforms for many persons would be the abolition of 
industrial and agricultural de-rating—one of the legacies of the slump years. 
Agitation in favour of this has met with a limited degree of success, for 
in 1958 industry’s liability for rates was raised by one 100 per cent, from 
25 to 50 per cent. A second choice which also commands fairly widespread 
support is the introduction of a local income tax. From a practical stand- 
point, there is every reason to believe that such a tax is feasible. The Royal 
Institute of Public Administration went so far in 1956 as to produce a 
blueprint. In brief, a low flat rate tax was envisaged. From it there would 
be no reliefs and no attempt at progression. Apart from a local income 
tax, there have also been other proposals for finding new sources of revenue 
for local authorities. In particular, the handing-over to the local authorities 
of those taxes collected by them, such as motor-vehicle duties, has been 
suggested. But whilst each of these proposals may have its adherents, 
and certain points to commend it, they all have one defect in common, 
namely that none of them get to the hub of the issue. Indeed, it would 
appear that the problem is not going to be solved until there is a complete 
reform of the rating system. 

If such a reform were forthcoming the aim should be to secure for the 
local authorities the maximum independence from the central government. 
For this very reason the form of rating which would be most suitable would 
be one based on Jand-value taxation. How such a system differs from the 
one currently prevailing may readily be seen. At present it is the property 
on the land which is rated. Hence if an owner improves this property— 
in the case of a householder he may add a garage for example—his rating 
assessment is raised automatically. In contrast, this does not arise where 
land-value taxation is employed. The principle which underlies this system 
is that the value of the land is not determined by something which the 
individual owner has done to it. The basis is the improved capital value 
of the land. The differences in value between one piece of land and another 
are due to differences which arise either from natural causes or from their 
situation and their proximity to centres of population. From this it follows 
that some land will command high prices, not because of what the 
individual owner or holder has done, but because of its advantages. On 
grounds of equity, one would be justified in appropriating for the com- 
munity this return, the site value of the land, which currently accrues to 
the owner. 

In order to facilitate this reform the authorities would have to value 
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each plot of land, disregarding the value of the buildings and other improve- 
ments thereon. And, as one finds under the existing property rating system, 
regular revisions of the valuations would have to be undertaken. 

The immediate impact of a scheme which shifted the burden of rating 
taxation from the property on the land to the site value of the land would 
be to induce the owners of land to put it to optimum use. Very quickly this 
would produce extensive changes in the centres of our towns, where land 
is at a premium, and those facilitating improvements would not thereafter 
be penalized by having to pay higher rates on their property. Simul- 
taneously, owners of vacant land would be encouraged to sell and, thus by 
increasing the amount of land on the market, the inflationary situation 
developing in land prices would be arrested and later reversed. 

It must be emphasised that the arguments in favour of land-value 
taxation are not based on text-book theory alone. Land-value taxation 
already works in regions as diverse as Denmark, New Zealand, Australia 
and Jamaica. Without exception, it has proved a marked success. 


A monthly review of some of the notable cinema and television 
presentations 


THE MONTH IN VISION 
DOMINIC LE FOE 


the virtues of the “hard-ticket’’ programme. This is the trade- 

term to denote the fact that certain cinemas are operating 
a booking system. This in turn means that there are fixed times of 
performance, and that the custom of entering the theatre and viewing the 
film via the end on a circular tour to the beginning has been discarded. 
Intelligent films presuppose intelligent audiences; I have often wondered 
what sort of E.S.P. was required to make sense of a story told middle to 
end, beginning to middle. Apart from extravagant musical productions 
employing this system, there is also Stanley Kramer’s Inherit the Wind. 
If ever a film demanded to be viewed from the beginning, this is it. The 
story is a dramatized version of the notorious “Scopes Monkey Trial” 
staged in Tennessee in 1925, Seldom have I been so fascinated by a film; 
the basic plot, which hinges on the right of the individual to teach what 
he believes to be true, the depth of characterization, and expert photo- 
graphy contrive to fashion a truly striking piece of film-making. 

The portrayal of a trial (as was revealed in the Oscar Wilde films) needs 
moore than a court-room and the appurtenances of procedure with which 
the Law seeks to clothe its uncompromizing stature: it needs a cause to 
argue and protagonists to argue it out. 

What strength supports the film in this context! The strength of giants, 
for in the talents of Frederic March and Spencer Tracy the picture is 
infused with life, and transformed like a prism caught in the rays of the 
sun. Not only do they both, particularly Frederic March, resemble the 


Stee are portents that the cinema industry is learning to appreciate 
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original contestants physically, but the actors manage to convey much of 
the emotion that infused the argument in what was, by any standards, one 
of the most significant legal issues ever to be resolved in the United States. 
Never have I so strongly experienced the feeling of immediacy. ' 
The story opens, early in the day, in the township of Hillsboro. In a 
beautifully directed sequence we watch a small group of men assemble; 
they set off purposefully for the school-house: the mood is captured 
completely: the men even walk differently (the mannerisms of a man’s 


” walk can be made to speak volumes). 


They enter a classroom where a young dominie—Bertram T. Cates—is 
expounding the theory of evolution. Within minutes the class is stopped. 
Cates is arrested and charged with violating a State edict which forbids the 
teaching of anything that “denies the divine creation of man, as taught 
in the Bible”. 

Naturally the arrest causes comment, locally and throughout the nation. 
So great an uproar is raised (most of it in terms of contempt for the 
State law) that a group of local Hillsboro worthies meet to discuss the 
fracas, in the light of their own status and an impending election. Indeed, 
at the behest of the bank manager (who objected to the ridicule) it was 
almost agreed to drop the charge, until one of the local tradesmen reflected 
that a trial at the Hillsboro courthouse would undoubtedly attract visitors— 
visitors spent money, money meant ... The trial was on. 

Public interest was aroused still further by this news. It brought the 
town a reporter from a Chicago daily—a certain E. K. Hornbeck. His 
newspaper has been siding with the teacher. He has come to report direct 
from “Hillsboro—the buckle on the bible belt”. During his stay in the 
town, it is announced that none other than Mathew Harrison Brady has 
offered to act for the Prosecution against Cates. This news delights 
‘“‘Fundamentalists”. The great Mathew Harrison Brady is undoubtedly 
a name to conjure with—a former Secretary of State, and three times a 
contender for the Presidency. He is playing on the safest possible territory 
in Tennessee. Naturally, this decision on the part of Brady not only 
stiffens the determination of the Fundamentalists, but keys public interest 
to a higher pitch. By the time Brady arrives in Hillsboro the temperature 
is at fever heat. The sequence depicting Brady’s arrival is spendidly 
handled, economy of means being skilfully enhanced by sure technique. 
Streets are bedecked with the banners of old Presidential contests; an open 
car bears the great man and his wife to their hotel; a band precedes the 
procession, while behind the car there marches a body of supporters, singing 
“Give me that old, true Religion”. So aptly is this incident presented that 
the excitement of the scene is directly communicated to the audience; the 


„effect is intensely exciting; seldom have I seen the panoply of public 


campaigning so accurately depicted. 

It is in this scene that we first meet Frederic March as Brady. It is, 
by any standards, an astonishing performance, especially by the highest. 
Not only does he markedly resemble the protagonist, he has also invested 
Brady with many hall-marks of the politician; the nervous tic as he makes 
his speech; the ready smile for his own wit; the slight shadow of in- 
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sincerity that clouds loftiest sentiment, all are melted in the crucible of 
March’s talent. More than a performance: a reincarnation. 

On his arrival, Brady makes his first speech to the cheering crowds; 
- from the steps of the hotel he makes his policy plain—taking good care 
of the “public relations”—“‘here, just stand beside me, Reverend . . .” 
_ All is rosy in Brady’s private world, when the journalist from Chicago 
steps up and announces that one of the brightest legal luminaries, Henry 
Drummond, has consented to defend the schoolmaster. 

Brady is stunned; for Drummond at one stage actively campaigned for . 
him in the Presidential contest. Drummond is a self-styled agnostic. Much 
more than that, he has since been acknowledged one of the greatest. 
advocates to practise at the American Bar. 

Mrs. Brady, who is genuinely fond of Drummond, also looks grave, 
but the hosannahs drown any other doubts that the crowd may have felt. 

Faced with the challenge of the trial, Stanley Kramer’s direction rises 
to the occasion. Limited only by photography at times so static as to be 
stultifying, the spectator is accorded all the by-play of personality and 
clash of intellect. It is humid summer; the steamy courthouse, inadequately 
cooled by antique ceiling-fans, is a-flutter with paper fans handed out, 
“Compliments of Mason’s Funeral Parlor”. 

It is plain that Drummond has more than heat to contend with; the 
crowd, even the judge, seems patently with verbose Brady; even Cates, 
the accused, hamstrings the Defence by refusing to allow his fiancé to be 
called. She, in fact, is the daughter of the local Minister, a narrow, 
bigoted man with the fierce fanaticism of a man who draws an arbitary line 
down the page of belief and permitted doubt. We see a frightening example 
of the man at work, when after the hearing on the first day, a great “revival” 
meeting is held in the open-air, and the Minister denounces his own 
daughter as a transgressor against God. Even Brady finds the savage 
emotionalism of this appeal too much. He silences the Minister even as 
he pronounces a veritable curse on his own daughter. 

The girl is very distressed. The Bradys take her back to their hotel. 
There, under the sympathetic influence of their friendship, she reveals 
some of the background of her romance with Cates. This knowledge is 
applied later with deadly effect—against her fiancé. 

Confronted with the difficulty of making headway against Drummond, 
Brady puts the girl into the witness box. There, by a brutal, brilliant but 
misleading cross-examination, he makes it appear that her boy-friend is 
indeed a man who had rejected God. Drummond fights back, but the 
damage to his cause has been considerable; further, he is hampered by 
the judge’s refusal to allow any scientist to testify or any extracts 
from Darwin to be read, or other religious leaders to give evidence. 
Drummond finally explodes and makes it plain that he believes the Court 
to be prejudiced. The judge promptly cites him for contempt, and fixes 
bail at an astronomical sum. A local farmer offers to go bail, with his 
farm as security. This offer is rejected, and it seems that Drummond 
must spend the night in jail. However, the local bank manager says that 
the farm is well worth the sum involved, and the Bank underwrites the 
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bail. Back in his hotel (which is also that of the Bradys) Drummond 
schemes to try and break the legal noose that surrounds his brief. 

The next day he announces to the judge that he intends to call one of 
the foremost exponents of the Bible—and takes Brady into the witness box. 
Brady begins with great confidence, relishing the limelight as a hunger- 
striker would welcome food. Then Drummond taxes him on the literal 
beliefs contained in Holy Writ. Perhaps the creation took longer than the 
Bible said? Perhaps the first day was more than 24 hours? . . . Finally 
he traps Brady into a series of statements suggesting that only Brady 
was fit and proper to translate the Bible’s teachings. 

The end of the case is in sight. In a scene of tremendous moment, we 
see Brady at his hotel, suddenly old, rather frightened. He senses that his 
cause is lost, that the crowd is no longer with him. 

The judge finds for the prosecution and inflicts a fine of a nominal $100. 
Brady rises in protest against such a trivial penalty. But the mood has 
gone. He begins to make his valedictory speech. The crowd goes too. 
Suddenly, he has a heart-attack, and dies in the empty court, attended only 
by a few officials—and Henry Drummond. 

Such is the plot of one of the most engrossing films to have emerged in 
the past year. Played to perfection, with March and Tracy striking hot 
sparks on the anvil of their minds, with a supporting cast worthy indeed 
of the general level, directed with incisive discipline, Inherit the Wind is 
a film not to be missed. Not just for the film, but the lesson and the message. 

If cinema has had a message to convey in this fine film, television has 
been busy reminding us that crime is said not to pay. It has been bringing 
this truth home—dquite literally—-by programmes on both BBC and ITV 
on penal reform and other facets of the prison system thrown into relief 
by the work of Mr. Butler. Certainly the programmes make for uneasy: 
viewing, the much-vaunted “face-to-face” technique of the Granada series 
becoming an embarrassment. It is hard to retain humane feelings and a 
dispassionate approach, when faced with self-confessed transgressors com- 
plaining about Prison in the way that some people complain about well- 
meaning Family Hotels. One went so far as graciously to concede that 
perhaps it would be difficult to pay prisoners trade union rates for “‘after 
all, there must be some punishment”. 

Removed from the glib talk of those picked out for the temporary 
notoriety of the TV camera, the programmes spoke volumes by showing 
the backgrounds that are our prisons. Those bleak, demoralizing, degrading 
blocks, built without thought save retribution, left untouched and even 
unremarked until the pressure of today’s lawlessness demanded action, 
are the most potent plea and most positive tract for action by society. 

Television has a great role to play as mentor of public conscience. 
Invested with the impact of immediacy, and permitted entrance and licence 
for the mass mind, it must control itself lest it become too full of conscious 
virtue, too little aware of the real task, reporting, not reforming. 

With that in mind both the BBC and the ITV programme contractors 
can feel that the effort has been well worth-while. 
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PRESIDENTIAL POLITICS 


Polls Apart: Background to the American Presidential Election. Denys Smith. Cohen and 
West. 13s. 6d. 


A reviewer of this profoundly significant book by the doyen of British political 
correspondents in Washington must “declare his interest’ before commenting. 
I belong to that mass of British Liberal opinion, which believes that Governor 
Adlai Stevenson, if returned, would have been one of the great American Presidents, 
and is disappointed by the performance of President Eisenhower during these last 
eight rather dismal years. Today, like most British Liberals, I hope for a Kennedy 
Administration with Mr. Stevenson as Secretary of State and with Mr. Chester 
Bowles and Senators Humphrey and Symington as Cabinet Officers. The cynic 
will doubtless comment that there is nothing like prescribing a Cabinet for one’s 
Allies! There are, of course, strong forces working against such a happy outcome. 

Now Mr. Denys Smith is no fierce partisan. His thoughtful study, though obviously 
the book of a man with a point of view, is highly objective, even in a jolly chapter 
on mud, mirth and melody. It certainly repays with interest the investment of a 
weekend’s reading before America goes to the polls in November. But it also has 
a long-term value for students and politicians (they are not necessarily synonymous) 
and for everyone who enjoys learning something new about the world in which 
he or she lives. For this book is three-dimensional. It summons history to elucidate 
current affairs. It expounds American phenomena against the background of 
the common libertarian heritage which it has taken a thousand years to evolve. 
It interprets human nature in the raw—the political raw. Mr. Smith shows how 
a President is much more than a Prime Minister (although in parliamentary 
management much less). He analyses Congress and Parliament, where they are 
alike, where they diverge. He furnishes, too, a useful potted history of the parties. 
He points out that every one of the potential Presidential candidates, Democrat 
and Republican, was and is a child of the 20th Century, and has his finger on its 
pulse. 

Nearly fifty years have passed since Woodrow Wilson sparked off an epoch of 
reform with his famous book on The New Freedom. Many of its aspirations have 
yet to be fulfilled. Countless Americans and “‘Britishers” seek a new call to great- 
ness—a summons to high adventure. Whence shall it come? Shall it be the author 
of Profiles in Courage? Whatever the answer, America has, as Mr. Smith says, 
picked up the white man’s burden and rechristened it mutual aid. August 4, 
1914 ended former British dreams of “‘non-entanglement” in Europe. Pearl Harbour 
likewise pronounced the end of American isolationism. The American political 
parties accept “involvement”. They are internationalist. They are committed to the 
international economic institutions which have arisen since World War II. They 
are pro-NATO. They are intimately concerned with the outer world—and with 
outer space too. 

Mr. Denys Smith modestly terms this slender volume “an essay in enlighten- 
ment”. As such it merits a rich success. The cause of Anglo-American unity is 
well-established. Even the Establishment embraces it! Most Americans today 
reject what Sir Harold Caccia calls “the salt water fallacy”. Reporting by news- 
papermen of the calibre of Mr. Denys Smith has done much to aid that process 
of rejection. 


Deryck ABEL 
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THE DE GONCOURT BROTHERS 
The Goncourts. Robert Baldick. Bowes & Bowes. 10s. 6d. 

This is the latest addition to an excellent series entitled Studies in Modern Litera- 
ture and Thought, Even if the Académie Goncourt and the Prix Goncourt were not 
in existence to keep the memory of the gifted and wealthy brothers alive, their 
novels, biographies, histories of society, and above all their Journals would ensure 
them a place in even the shortest survey of nineteenth century France. This admirable 
little volume is topical at a time when an unexpurgated edition of the voluminous 
Journals is appearing. So long as interest is felt in the famous writers and scholars 
of the second half of the nineteenth century—and there is no sign of it diminishing— 
the Journal will remain as indispensable as the Causeries du Lundi of Sainte-Beuve. 
The author rightly describes it as of equal interest to the historian, the stylist and 
the student of human nature. 

The author concentrates his attention on the novels, summarising the plot and 
commenting on their merit as he moves forward chronologically. Following in the 
footsteps of Stendhal and Balzac, the brothers analysed the Parisian and provincial 
society in which they lived and in which they found little to admire. Good people, 
no doubt, are not the fittest material for the novelist who hopes to attract a large 
public; and it would be almost as difficult to find a noble spirit or a pure and 
loving woman in their works as a needle in a haystack. Caring nothing for old 
fashioned morality themselves, living in the company of Flaubert, George Sand, 
Sainte-Beuve and Théophile Gautier and other writers who cared about it as 
little as they did, they fill their pages with pictures of temptation and depravation 
not to be surpassed by the full-blooded naturalism of their younger contemporaries, 
Zola and Maupassant. Their ingenuity in construction and their ability to bring 
the creatures of their imagination to life entitle them to rank among the great 
novelists of France. 

The death of Jules, the younger and more gifted brother at the age of forty in 
1870, left Edmond, as a friend of both declared, a widow for the remaining twenty-six 
years of his life, but he continued to write novels and biographies. Readers would 
have been grateful for a fuller account of the numerous biographies of women and 
artists of the last phase of the ancien régime and of the valuable studies of French 
society during the Revolution and the Directory which, though written a century 


ago, are still of value to historians. 
G. P. GoocH 


THE NEEDS OF WESTERN DEFENCE 
Deterrent or Defence. B. H. Liddell Hart. Stevens & Sons. 30s. 


The need for concentration on conventional defence is at the heart of Captain 
Liddell Hart’s authoritative and penetrating study of the West’s military position. 
His argument develops from the now generally accepted state of “nuclear parity- 
nullity, or stalemate”. H-Bomb warfare results inevitably in mutual suicide; 
and, as the author points out, sufficient deterrent effect has been reached by the 
American H-Bomb to offset the need for further mass production. 

The main military risk is the aggressive nibble, the attack with a'limited military 
objective, preceded by political propaganda and unlikely to attract the massive 
suicidal retaliation of the H-Bomb. Indeed nuclear nullity has increased the risk 
of the nibbling process; yet it “becomes clearer than ever that the only protection 
of Western countries lies in deterring the Russians from launching an attack— 
by being able to retaliate with the H-Bomb’’. The need is for a NATO non-nuclear 
shield force able to cope with the limited offensive. This leads Captain Liddell 
Hart to the technical but vital question of the ratio of forces to space. After an 
examination of historic examples and present conditions, he concludes that if 
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NATO “forces have a ratio of 2 to 3 that should be a safe insurance against a 
sudden attack, provided they attain adequate mobility and flexibility”. A NATO 
Strength “of about thirteen ready-for-action Regular divisions should be able to 
check a sudden attack” by the twenty Soviet divisions in East Germany “without 
resorting to atomic weapons, and without yielding ground”. The estimated in- 
crease of Soviet forces to forty divisions in ten days could be met by twenty-six 
NATO Regular divisions, or twenty Regular divisions and a German highly 
trained citizen militia equivalent to ten divisions. If checked at this stage, “‘it is 
unlikely that the incursion would be continued” as it would invite nuclear retalia- 
tion and so defeat its own object. 

Captain Liddell Hart argues that at present NATO forces are quite inadequate 
in mobility, flexibility, training and alertness to deal with such limited attacks. 
They should be fully armed with conventional arms. He is against the tactical 
nuclear weapon which would give tactical advantages to the Russians when used 
by them in retaliation and which might quickly lead to major suicidal nuclear war. 
On the other hand, he favours disabling non-lethal gas, such as mustard gas or 
“the latest types of nerve-gas” which “are much more effective still in producing 
a short-term disablement of the attackers, without killing”. 

We can only hope that the Government and NATO will take account of this 
expert and independent study, which incidentally endorses so much of Liberal 
policy. ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 


THE VOICE OF POETRY 
The Voice of Poetry in the Conversation of Mankind. Michael Oakeshott. Bowes 
& Bowes. 10s. 6d. 
Poetry and Politics under the Stuarts. C.V. Wedgwood. Cambridge. 25s. 
Dark Conceit. Edwin Honig. Faber. 36s. 

Paths to the appreciation of literature are many and infinitely varied. The three 
volumes here discussed are excellent examples of this diversity of approach. 

Professor Oakeshott is the philosopher, attempting to quicken our awareness 
of poetry’s rightful place and function at the present time; Miss Wedgwood is 
the historian, concerned to relate literature to its political context; Mr. Honig is 
the literary tradesman, the skilled artisan of criticism, whose craftsmanship is 
occasionally invalidated by the fact that his world appears to be bounded by his 
study walls. Yet all three add to our understanding, increase our knowledge, and 
serve to sharpen our sensibilities. 

“As civilized human beings,” writes Professor Oakeshott, ‘we are the inheritors, 
neither of an enquiry about ourselves and the world, nor of an accumulating body 
of information, but of a conversation, begun in the primeval forests and made 
more articulate in the course of centuries. It is the ability to participate in this 
conversation, and not the ability to reason cogently, to make discoveries about the 
world, or to contrive a better world, which distinguishes the human being from 
the animal and the civilised man from the barbarian.” 

Three hundred years ago the process of dividing the intellectual world into two 
halves was set in motion. Today the dichotomy of the “two cultures” appears to be 
complete and the conversation of mankind is monopolized by the voices of science, 
politics and commerce. Their stentorian tones have drowned the voice of poetry, 
relegating it to the status of a tranquillizer, suitable only for use in the intervals 
of a more practical discussion when it tends to imitate the voices that have super- 
seded it, thus acquiescing in its own debasement. 

In this unhappy and difficult situation the modest aim of Professor Oakeshott’s 
essay is to consider the quality and significance of the voice of poetry and its 
relationship to the other voices. In the attempt he hopes only to say “something 
worthwhile on behalf of his poetry”. 

For those who have a true concern for poetry, therefore, Professor Oakeshott 
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may prove more stimulating than Miss Wedgwood and Mr. Honig. He defines 
poetry as “contemplative imagining” and reaches the unequivocal conclusion that 
“poetry has nothing to teach us about how to live or what we ought to approve.” 
We may not agree but it is refreshing to be called upon to re-think our assessments 
of the fundamental value of poetry. 

Miss Wedgwood’s vigorous survey of topical verse in the 17th century and its 
influence on events, particularly her appreciation of Dryden’s Absalom and Achitopel 
(“that excoriating exposure of the Whig leaders under a transparent biblical dis- 
guise”), appears to be a direct refutation of the Professor’s conclusion. Yet Marvell 
is the only poet of the century who, in Miss Wedgwood’s words, “can make 
political verse fit into a balanced view of life.” The Gunpowder Plot inspired a 
number of mediocre verses—Crashaw made three attempts at the theme—but 
only Phineas Fletcher achieved poetry. 

The wide and remarkably varied selection of poems quoted in the book, though 
always interesting in their historical context, support the author’s contention that 
a topical, political poem, “however wittily ingenious it may be, however tense with 
the moment’s passion, is never so strong a candidate for immortality as oneinspired 
by a perennial theme.” 

After the incisive clarity and wit of Miss Wedgwood’s lively prose, Mr. Honig’s 
earnest pedantry and skilled but humourless experiments in literary detection fail 
to inspire except when hecontrives to light a cold candle in the more obscure corners 
of, say, Kafka or Herman Melville. 

He is concerned with the meaning and making of allegory and attempts to invest 
the allegorical form with an importance and a significance denied to it by the 
majority of critics since Coleridge. 

His book may turn a few readers back to The Faerie Queene, Moby Dick, or 
Kafka’s The Trial with a deeper understanding but it will be among his fellow 
academics that it will have the greater impact. B. EVAN OWEN 


THE MYTH OF MANET 


Portrait of Manet by Himself and His Contemporaries. Ed. by Pierre Courthion & 
Pierre Cailler. Trans. by Michael Ross. Cassell. 30s. 


The Myth of Manet is very potent. It is a kind of passion and resurrection: 
he suffered at the hands of the critics and public but rose again to be hung on 
the walls of the Louvre. He is the advance painter’s assurance of a future life of 
fame, and evidence that the public is always wrong. 

Manet, however, actually wanted to be popular and was repeatedly shocked 
and surprised at the public’s reaction. He thought he was simply painting ordinary 
modern subjects as he saw them, and that if the public would only look they would 
like them. It was the public who projected their antagonism on to the artist picturing 
him as a wild bohemian out to shock them. The battle was not so much about 
his subject matter and technique, though these were objected to, as about his 
relationship with the public. 

The defence beginning with Zola has stuck very much to the same ground in 
trying to show that Manet was an ordinary person and a man of integrity. There 
are at least three works almost solely devoted to this question, including this 
one, made up as it is almost entirely of extracts from the letters of the artist, which 
contain very little about his art, and of contemporary criticisms and comments. 
It is well translated by Michael Ross from the French edition published in 1953, 
and I think it should help to modify the myth a little. It should show how far 
some of Manet’s great admirers, Baudelaire and Zola for example, failed to under- 
stand him and should also prove that not all that his detractors said was nonsense; 
but, in the end, it should strengthen the myth because it cannot do anything but 
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reinforce our conviction that Manet was an honest painter who was cruelly mocked. 

The only danger is that the myth may cause the scorn of the public to be taken 
as a guarantee of merit. This may be a danger to some but I think for most it is 
a legitimate encouragement. MICHAEL COMPTON 


FIGHTING INFLATION 
Inflation and Society. Graham Hutton. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


Some of the soundest of sound sense and plainest of plain speech on the evils 
of inflation and its cure has come from Mr. Graham Hutton. In his latest 
book, he examines the causes of inflation in societies past and present, and 
prescribes methods of halting it. Among the first and foremost is Governmental 
action to preserve sound purchasing power. 

If this book has one salutary lesson to offer—and it has many—it is that the 
cause, and pattern, of inflation has rarely changed; that if governments of the 
day had any regard for history and for the lessons of the past, they would act 
with more courage, faith and enthusiasm to avoid the consequences which have 
all been manifest before. Manifest in Ancient Greece, in the Roman Republic, 
and in the classic case of the Roman Empire, in Renaissance Europe and in the 
Napoleonic and First and Second World Wars. 

True, governments have often attacked, and are still attacking inflation; but 
they concentrate, as Mr. Hutton tells us, on the surface symptoms, rather than 
on the disease. The most pressing inflationary force has usually come from govern- 
ments themselves: in the form of enormously expanded powers of State. “In 
countries like Britain, Sweden, France and others where Socialists had come to 


power . . . after the war, socialism, with its century-old demand for state owner- 
ship . . . took unto itself even more powers over the lives, property, rights and 
freedoms of citizens and over enterprise . . . trade, transport and commerce . 


The State took unto itself the duties of doing for citizens what they would otherwise 
have done for themselves.” The costs were met by securing extra revenue, thus 
adding to overall inflationary effect. 

No wonder, as Mr. Hutton acidly observes, “whatever political party or coalition 
got power found itself faced with the dilemma of halting inflation by measures 
likely to lose it power, or of keeping the power at the cost of continuous inflation. 
The choice was only too fatally easy.” Nor can any libertarian quarrel with the 
choice of courses which he sees confronting us: sound money and a free economy 
or getting much the same results by totalitarian controls, force, blood and iron. 
“If you try to straddle the two, you only get an inefficient, static, collectivist 
catastrophe; which is how a socialism pledged to inflation appears as contrasted 
with communism.” . WILFRED ALTMAN 


STEFAN GEORGE 


Kommentar zu dem Werk Stefan George. Ernst Morwitz. Verlag Helmut 
Kiipper. Dusseldorf. DM 40. g 


This commentary to the work of Stefan George represents a unique and novel 
form of literary exegesis. For a quarter of a century the author has been a close 
friend and companion of the poet and, in the judgment of an earlier biographer, 
he is the only one among surviving friends who could reveal the essential truth 
about Stefan George, if he were to write his recollections. This he has now achieved 
in the Kommentar, which in its calm matter-of-factness is an invaluable source 
book to the student and offers an authentic interpretation of the whole cycle of 
George’s work. 

The book, containing no apotheosis and no apostolate, is entirely unemotional. 
Dr. Morwitz paraphrases, explains and interprets, translating poems into prose, 
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supplying clues of time, place and persons, and many personal recollections of 
George’s habits, opinions and judgments. The architecture of George’s work 
is built up in relentless logic from the Hymnen to Das Neue Reich, each poem 
closely analysed and related to the spiritual moment and the human background 
ofitsinception. In his exegesis the value-judgment is implied only in the tone and 
intensity of the paraphrase, and never becomes explicit. Aided by his wide classical 
archaelogical and historical knowledge Ernst Morwitz’s clarification is vital to 
the understanding of enigmatic lines and poems. 

The wisdom, learning and experience which unfold in the course of the book 
are in themselves an invaluable education for the reader. But perhaps the most 
vital contribution, and one which only this author was able to make, is his relating 
of individual poems to individual persons. For at all times George’s work was 
conditioned by his search for companions who would relieve the loneliness and the 
despair of his early life and share the otherness of his existence. George employs 
much of his art as a means of finding and forming adequate companions. In his 
early books such companionship fills the dreams of the poet. Later he is favoured 
by the realization of these dreams and the finding of friends who share his aims 
and the loftiness of his ideals. Finally, a younger generation gathers around the 
poet, whose standards he can claim to have formed, and whose existence is the 
inspiration of his poems. 

But other aspects of George’s work are no less thoroughly investigated, to which 
Dr. Morwitz simply refers as Auslegung, the nearest analogy to the French texte 
expliqué. Such aspects are the Graeco-Roman, Christian and Germanic civiliza- 
tions, questions of literary and architectural form, and the hostility of the poet 
to the material and political aspirations of his age. The “New Life” which he 
postulates for his followers is inscribed upon the tablets of his book, it is the praise 
of the selected few whom he has chosen, the image of a new youth, for whom the 
Hellenic past and Hölderlin are the tangible models. The last achievement of 
George’s work is a short group of touchingly simple and poignant songs of which 
Dr. Morwitz says: “Stefan George who in his youth stood completely alone, was 
only able to write Volkslieder in his old age, after he had created a society of his 
own by means of his life and of his work.” F. M. GODFREY 


IRON CURTAIN ECONOMY 


Overcentralization in Economic Administration: A critical analysis based on 
experience in Hungarian light industry. János Kornai. Translated by 
John Knapp. Oxford University Press. 32s. 6d. 
Visa for Poland. K. S. Karol. Translated by Mervyn Savill. McGibbon 
and Kee. 18s. 
The Polish Volcano: A case history of hope. Flora Lewis. Secker and 
. Warburg. 25s. 


János Kornai’s book was first published in Hungarian and then in English, 
which made it accessible to the West. Its author is a civil servant, deputy-minister 
of the Ministry of Industry, and thus was in a position to write also about his 
personal experiences. This book came to the West quite certainly with the agree- 
ment of the Kádár Government which enjoys Mr. Khrushchev’s favours, in order 
to show an essential stage and cross-section of Hungarian industrial, economic life. 

The introduction in the British publication shows that the author tries to be 
objective, not merely demonstrating the advantages and success of industrial 
planning, but unfolding its disadvantages and shortcomings. He lists all contrary 
opinions and faults found as a result of overcentralization by the economic admini- 
stration. This strict objectivity is so that the West may see for itself that the 
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Hungarian economists tried “...to overcome the difficulties which stand in the 
way of a more perfect functioning of the socialist economy of the country.” 

From the Western point of view this book contains two important lessons. 
There is no harmony between the country’s industry and commerce. Industry 
is working according to preliminary fixed plans concerning what and which 
quantities must be produced within the fixed time limit, and production must not 
differ from what is prescribed. The direct consequence is that there are often big 
unsold stocks piling up partly in factories, partly in wholesalers’ stores. The 
financial strength and fixed credit limit of factories and wholesale commerce are 
completely exhausted, the enterprises are immobilized, and it is impossible to 
obtain credit in the course of a target year. The author says it this way: “‘ . . . stocks 
and finished goods make the factories of the articles in question nervous. Centrali- 
zation and nationalizaticn have not yet been able to create co-operation between 
light industry and commerce.” The other important lesson is that the author 
finds fault with excessive centralization which in his view is unfavourable, and which 
in the end is bound to lead to “*...an incoherent, unfinished mechanism.” He 
sees the only solution in giving local initiative to enterprises, investing them with 
more autonomy. This, however, according to practice and experience until now, 
cannot be done within a planned economy. 

Almost at the same time two more good bocks have appeared dealing with 
another satellite country—Poland. The authors of both stayed several times 
in the country over longer or shorter periods, and became acquainted with Polish 
social, cultural and economic conditions “‘ . . . largely from first hand knowledge.” 
K. S. Karol deals thoroughly with agricultural collectivization. Collective agri- 
cultural production is the backbone of all economic problems not only in the 
satellite countries but also in the Soviet Union. At theend of 1959 Mr. Khrushchev 
himself pointed out in dramatic terms before the Supreme Soviet that the “ . . . pro- 
curements of grain this year were about 46 m. tons against an average for the last 
four years of 48 m. tons.” According to K. S. Karol, “‘... peasant question has 
been for Poland a kind of Trojan Horse which has compromised the success of 
the battle for industrialization,”” The book sees the reason for the troubles in 
agricultural life, which become more and more frequent, in that “*... the insti- 
gators of this policy were not guided only be economic considerations. For them 
the most important thing was to liquidate the capitalist elements in the countryside, 
the rich peasants, known as kulaks.”? A more striking example for agricultural 
troubles is the fact that Poland, which formerly always came as an agricultural 
exporter to the world markets, suffered from a severe food crisis in 1959; and when 
in that year she was unable to remedy the meat shortage, which went from bad to 
worse, by introducing meatless days, the Soviet Union was forced to export live- 
stock and frozen meat to Poland. 

The other book by Flora Lewis goes mainly into the details of the peasant problem 
while keeping to strict objectivity. The Communist farm policy never attracted 
the Polish peasantry and, when in September 1956, during the events in Poznan, 
the whole system was in danger of collapsing “ . . . within a few weeks all but about 
1,500 of the collectives were broken up. There was a crazy chaos in the country- 
side.” The compulsory deliveries after the Poznan revolution were abolished but 
meat, grain and potatoes and remaining quotas were sharply reduced. Compul- 
sory deliveries were a form of taxation, a means of reducing the peasants to sell 
to the State at fixed low prices. These three books teach us two things: first, that 
the co-operative economic system is not suitable to increase either the quantity 
or the quality of production in industry or in agriculture; secondly, that with such 
a system the standard of living cannot be raised to the same level as can be done 
with private initiative spreading over the whole economy. 

JuLius DoMANY 
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THe Orcum House (Cassell. 25s.) 
In this illustrated study, Mr. Michael 
Edwardes provides a vivid account of 
the ‘“‘splendours and miseries of the 
Kingdom of Oudh, 1827-1857”, based 
so far as possible on contemporary 
sources. It is a sordid story of oriental 


extravagence, corruption and misrule,- 


‘tolerated by the East India Company 
until the annexation of Oudh in 1856. 
It is a record of threats and vacillation 
by the British, torn between respect for 
the integrity of the Kingdom and 
disgust at the appalling conditions of 
injustice and maladministration. As 
this volume shows, the system of a 
British Resident to advise the Oudh 
Government was utterly ineffective to 
promote reform. Even after the 
Company decisively intervened, it was 
unable to forestall the subsequent revolt 
supported by the old vested interests. 
Mr. Edwardes’ appreciation of this 
tragic period is one of great interest 
and of value to the history of the 
British in India. 
Tue Swenr Roap (Neville Spearman. 
15s.). This is an extraordinary tome. 
Major W. Tudor Pole records simply, 
teverently and with complete con- 
viction his “‘supernormal experiences” 
during half a century in this country, 
Europe and the Middle East. They 
include many instances of visits by 
departed: spirits, and communion with 
them, communications from living 
physically far away, and 
examples of prevision. These experi- 
ences came to Major Tudor Pole 
unsought and unaided by any spirtua- 
list ‘media. He freely acknowledges 
“that it would be “most surprising” if 
his experiences were now accepted by 
science. But “in almost every field of 
research the so-called fantasies of 
yesterday often become the facts of 
to-day”. No doubt the rationalist will 
seek to explain them away; but 
the open mind will find it much harder 
to reject out of hand the spiritual 
quality of this provoking book. 


SCARLET AND ERMINE, (William Kimber. 
25s.) In this very readable book, Mr. 


J. P. Eddy, Q.C. writes of famous trials 
“as I saw them” in the capacity of 
journalist, Counsel or trained observer. 
He has covered many of the most 
celebrated cases, from the wrongful 
convictions of Adolf Beck over half 
a century ago until the recent trials of 
Marwood and Podola. Although most 
of the ground is well worn, Mr. Eddy 
often has something new to say. For 
example, he recently studied the Case- 
ment Diaries, and is convinced of their 
authenticity. Mr. Eddy has some 
advanced ideas about punishment, but 
he still believes in the death penalty. 
He is, for example, satisfied that 
Marwood was properly hanged 
although that case “thas certainly 
shown once more the need for.... 
some other system of taking statements 
from suspected persons”. He believes 
that the person must be left to make 
his statement entirely on his own. In 
the Podola case, Mr. Eddy is also quite 
satisfied that justice was correctly done. 


Betsy SHERIDAN’S JOURNAL. (Eyre and 
Spotitswoode. 30s.) Mr. William LeFanu 
has edited the letters written to his 
great-great-grandmother, Alicia LeFanu 
in Dublin by her younger sister, Betsy. 
The journal covers two periods, Septem- 
ber 1784 to September 1786 and July 
1788 to March 1790. She lived with 
her father, Thomas Sheridan, the Irish 
actor, until his death in August 1788. 
During this period, her letters describe 
the daily domestic and social round of 
the leisured and literary class in London, 
and fashionable watering places such 
as Bath and Tunbridge Wells. After 
her father’s death until her own marriage 
a year later, she lived with her famous 
brother, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, to 
whom she was devoted. These later 
letters give a vivid picture of the world 


“of fashion. “I have had a peep at the 


Raree Show of the great world without 
trouble or risk”. We are given glimpses, 
from personal social contacts, of the 
Royal Family, the grandees, and, of 
most interest, of great political figures 
such as Burke and Fox, as well as her 
own brother. 
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TBE AMERICAN SCENE— 


TOWARDS THE LAST LAP 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


HE American election campaign is now entering its last stage. Though 
highly unusual in character and circumstance it employs, neverthe- 
less, the -traditional mechanisms. In accordance with established 

practice, “on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November’”— 
which this year is on November 8—the American nation not only has to 
elect its President, the whole House of Representatives (now 437 members) 
and one-third of the Senate (this now totals 100 members or two senators 
per State, irrespective of size), as well as fill a few senatorial vacancies 
caused by death or retirement. Finally a large number of other dignitaries 
is elected on the same occasion including some State Legislatures, State 
Governors, Judges, Mayors and so on, down to the proverbial Municipal 
Dog-catcher. So, fundamentally, it is three elections in one and it takes 
place every four years in years divisible by four—i952, 1956, 1960, etc. 
Every two years there is also a so called “mid-term” or “off-year” ` 
election which contains all the same elements except the election of the 
Continued 
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Head of State. These “mid-term” terms are of great significance, not only 
because as often as not they play a decisive part in influencing the next 
Presidential campaign, but also because they determine the framework 
within which the Government must work during the two intervening years. 
Often they lead to a reversal of majority. Quite obviously it is easier for 
the Administration to operate if it controls both or at least one of the two 
chambers. Yet many a President, including Truman and Eisenhower, has 
had to put up with a Congress or Senate in which the opposition had 
gained or regained control. 


All too frequently preparations for a future election begin long before 
the present one is over. Thus even now, on the very eve of the nation 
going to the polling booths on November 8, individual politicians and 
especially party organizers, are already thinking of the Presidential battle 
in November, 1964 and even 1968. There is much speculation, for instance, 
on Governor Rockefeller’s position four years hence in case Nixon loses 
now, or also in 1968 in case he wins and enjoys two terms of office. 


All this is normal and fully conforms to traditional American election 
patterns. What are unusual this time are the political climate at home 
and abroad in which the election is taking place, the personality of the 
principal protagonists and the purely technical conditions of the great 
contest. It would be outside the scope of this article to deal with the 
overwhelming international problems now facing the U.S.A. But, quite 
clearly, as leader of the free world America is involved everywhere, from 
Cuba to the Congo and from questions of national finance to those of 
scientific discovery. But despite the fact that the whole world is watching 
the American scene with utmost interest—the reverse of the medal is not 
only that everything that happens abroad affects the U.S.A. but also that 
everything that happens in the U.S.A. affects the rest of the world—the 
election itself is primarily an American domestic affair. 


It is necessary to go back to distant historical precedents to find a 
situation where both the Democratic candidates for the Presidency and 
Vite-Presidency were Senators, both of them, or where the Republicans 
chose a sitting Vice-President—who is also presiding officer of the Senate— 
as. ‘their Presidential nominee. As if this were not enough both the 
Républican and the Democratic party chairmen are also Senators. Thus 
five of the six principal men involved in the struggle for the Presidency 
_ and Vice-Presidency sit in the Senate. On the Democratic side are Mr. 

John F. Kennedy, Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson and the party 
chairman, Senator Henry M. Jackson. On the Republican side are Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon and the party chairman, Senator Thruston 
Morton. The sixth principal character, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, was for 
the last seven years the U.S. permanent delegate in the United Nations 
with the title of an Ambassador and with Cabinet rank. Though he 
resigned from his U.N. post at the close of August, he is presumably 
` still a member of President Eisenhower’s Cabinet. This does not by any 
means exhaust the list of oddities characterizing the present situation. And 
indeed there are many more. 
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Normally the Senate and the House of Representatives recess for a long 
vacation before the two nominating party conventions take place. August 
is generally a quiet month which gives the rival Presidential candidates and 
other contestants time to relax and to prepare for their tough campaigning 
from early September to election day in November. This year, however, 
Congress did not conclude its labours in time to close down for a long 
recess. Under Democratic pressure it met again for a special session in 
middle August,* bringing about a situation unprecedented in American 
history and not necessarily beneficial to the Democrats, who had expected 
to derive great political advantage from it. The Republicans lost no 
opportunity of baiting them with considerable adroitness and Senator 
Lyndon Johnson must have often regretted his decision of calling such 
a special session. The fact is that suddenly the campaign was transferred 
from the hustings to Capitol Hill. Both Government and Opposition have 
been naturally eager to make the maximum of political capital at each - 
other’s expense; yet they have had to tread warily in this delicate situation 
lest anything their men said or did should be held against them when in 
due course the issues are put before the electorate. In 1948 President 
Truman had likewise called a special session but the principal characters 
involved where not then in the Senate as they are now. 

As presiding officer of the Senate, Mr. Nixon is precluded from taking 
any active part in the debates. So he has had to exercise his influence 
behind the scenes and has directed a group of Republican Senators most 
effectively. On the Democratic side Mr. Lyndon Johnson is still the 
majority leader with a great record of adroit and experienced management 
of the Senate’s affairs, and hitherto unchallenged authority over his some- 
times unruly flock. Nominally he is Mr. Kennedy’s chief in the Senate. 
But in the race for the Presidency and in general party affairs he is now 
Mr. Kennedy’s second in command. With obvious glee, the Republican 
minority leader, Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen, has been recently 
referring to Senator Kennedy as “his leader’s leader”. 

Even a normal session of Congress imposes a considerable amount of 
discipline on Senators and Representatives alike. It leaves them little time 
for any serious activities apart from politicking and legislating. -But'.a 
special session of Congress in the summer of 1960, with so many leading 
figures (e.g. the veteran Speaker of the House, Mr. Sam Rayburn) eager 
to get into the rough and tumble of the election campaign, is bound to 
create an overdose of personal and political difficulties for almost every- 
body. Moreover, President Eisenhower has suddenly presented both his 
own side and the Democrats with a highly embarrassing list of 21 recom- 
mendations, all of them demanding speedy action. Largely stealing the 
thunder of the Democrats’ electoral platform, this sudden last minute 
revival of Eisenhower’s programme, which he had been pressing in vain 
since last spring, ranges over a wide field of social improvement, civil 
rights, defence, education, finance and other crucial issues. It provides 
further ground for political wrangling but hardly for any display of high- 
minded law-making on the very eve of the election. 


* Adjourned, Sept. 1, having achieved nothing of importance. 
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` The strategy of both parties, especially where the battle on Capitol 
Hill is concerned, is to tarnish each other’s reputation. It would obviously 
suit the Republicans to impress upon the nation a picture of the Democrats 
as obstructionists and a party unwilling or incapable of living up to its 
own professions of faith. Equally so, it would suit the Democrats to rub 
into the public’s mind a picture of a tired Republican Administration with 
an uninterrupted record of failure in domestic as well as foreign affairs. 
Some American experts say that the result of the elections may well depend 
on what kind of “projection” or “image” each party manages to achieve 
during the special session. At the moment of writing, neither image seems 
particularly inspiring nor is there any great difference between them. This 
is perhaps the most striking of all the unusual features of the present 
election: the similarity of the party programmes and the almost complete 
identity between the two rival candidates for the Presidency. 


In domestic affairs both parties promise social progress, better education, ° 
more aid for the aged and the sick, a stricter application and expansion of . 
civil rights legislation (which means all-round fairer conditions for the 
Negroes), economic growth, better administration, stronger defence and 
a whole series of other improvements. Both parties have their progressives 
and their reactionaries, and nothing would be further from the truth than 
the all too prevalent yet completely unwarranted belief that by definition 
all Democrats are Liberals and all Republicans Conservatives. Suffice it 
to mention Governor Rockefeller, a Republican and a great Liberal, and 
Governor Faubus, a Democrat and a violent reactionary. In both parties 
there are powerful groups opposing the official programme—wholly or 
in part. In the Republican camp Governor Rockefeller forced a strong 
dose of Liberalism on the Conservative wing of his party before he agreed 
to support Nixon. On the Democratic side the Liberal Kennedy picked 
Lyndon Johnson, a Texan, for Vice-President in order to placate the 
reactionary Southern Democrats. He compelled the Progressive Democrats 

Of vital Northern States to accept him and he has also taken the initiative 
‘of reconciliation with the party’s two outstanding Liberal figures of the 
past, Mrs. Roosevelt and Mr. Truman, who had been against him. Thus 
both candidates have had to overcome difficulties within their own party 
ranks and as a final result have produced compromise solutions which, 
on the face of them, seem to offer little difference. 


This difference would have to be sought rather in the subtleties of inter- 
pretation and in the character of those who will be called to apply the 
one or the other programme. In foreign policy the choice is even more 
emphatically a personal one, since the issue is quite clear: which of the 
two candidates is likely to “stand up to Khrushchev” better than the 
other? There is hardly any margin for difference in policy or method. Nor, 
strictly speaking, in the definition of what “standing up” really means in 
this context. No special knowledge of diplomacy or world affairs is 
required for the ordinary voter to realize that “standing up to Khrushchev” 
does not simply mean trading insults with the Russian dictator or scoring 
debating points against him—mostly in his absence. American commen- 
tators and the candidates themselves have made this abundantly clear. 


> 
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The real question here is—which of the two candidates is more likely 
than the other to increase and keep up the power of the U.S.A. in every 
field of human endéavour? This means not only defence and economics 
or scientific progress, but much more indeed, and a strong moral factor 
is also involved. 

No thinking American and not even the most enthusiastic or servile ally 
of the U.S.A. can deny the fact of America’s great loss of prestige in 
recent years—with a corresponding diminution of power, or vice versa. 
Nor can the fact be ignored that despite her breathtaking generosity and 
unquestionably good intentions, America is frequently acting in a way 
that weakens her Western allies instead of strengthening them. Many of 
her errors of judgment in recent years were principally due to her pre- 
occupation with domestic problems and an understandable, but neverthe- 
less disastrous, disregard of the implications for other nations whose 


-strength and friendship she sincerely desires. Washington’s present 
‘difficulties not only with Cuba but with America’s Latin neighbours in 
general are eloquent enough to make it unnecessary to expand on this 


subject. 

No one can say at the present juncture whether Kennedy or Nixon is 
better able to deal with the tragic international conflicts of which 
Khrushchev may not always be the instigator but of which he is invariably 
the greatest beneficiary. Much too much stress has been laid on the fact 
that both presidential candidates are young and inexperienced. At 43 
Kennedy and at 47 Nixon are not as young as all that. History knows 


‘many examples of much younger men having successfully assumed the 


responsibilities of power. Moreover, what kind of experience is necessary 
to deal successfully with totalitarian dictators? Most of the Western 


` democracies were governed by much older men than the present American 


Presidential candidates and failed to “‘stand up” adequately to Hitler or 
even Mussolini. Neither Churchill nor Roosevelt, neither Truman nor 
Attlee, neither Eisenhower nor De Gaulle, and, finally, neither the Kaiser 
(who sent Lenin to Russia) nor Hitler managed too well in their relations 
with Lenin, Stalin and Khrushchev. What qualifications, then, could 
Kennedy or Nixon possibly claim that all these older and more experienced < 
men did not possess? Since neither candidate would be likely, when elected 
President, to start a preventive war, it is to be assumed that in one way 


or another co-existence will have to continue. This would be so even, if- +- 


Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nixon were as unlike each other as, say, Truman 
and Eisenhower. But the curious thing is how much the two present 
candidates have in common, 

This is not due to the fact that they both belong to the same age group 
or have had had almost identical experience while serving in the Navy 
during the war. After all, there are many men of the same age or many 
retired naval officers with identical experience who are as unlike each 
other as two human beings can be. What Nixon and Kennedy have in 
common is their character. Both are strong, ambitious and realistic. Both 
not merely know what they want but also the best way of getting it. 
Both of them have learned the hard way how to secure the services and 
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the loyalties of other men, frequently older than themselves. Both know 
the importance of team work and both realize that they will have to depend | 
on a great deal of advice from the experts they will have to pick. Both 
are intelligent and highly articulate. Finally, both of them—a great asset 
for a politician—have married attractive wives who share their interests 
and aspirations. 

Of course there are two fundamental differences as well. Kennedy was 
born rich and Nixon was born poor. Kennedy is a Roman Catholic and 
Nixon a Protestant. But the present Election may well prove that too much 
attention had been attached even by experts to these handicaps—if indeed 
they are handicaps. If Republican Catholics will support Kennedy. for 
religious reasons, anti-Catholic Democrats may altogether abstain from 
voting or even support Nixon. As to inherited wealth, it is no longer the 
obstacle or the advantage it used to be. In the final analysis the voters 
form their own judgment of the man rather than allow themselves to be 
influenced by party, religious or other labels. And here it is well to 
remember that the popular vote, freely exercised by some 80 million men 
and women, is something very different from a nominating party conven- 
tion of about 1,500 delegates who can be easily led and influenced. 

And what matters to the free world is that the man into whose hands 
the American nation puts its destinies should keep the U.S.A. strong, 
dynamic, prosperous and wisely led. For the Western world this is a 
condition of survival. 


PRESIDENTIAL PLATFORMS, 1960 
I REPUBLICAN 
WILLIAM E. GORDON 
Professor of Political Economy, Park, College, Parkville, Missouri. 


HERE are at least two possible approaches to evaluation of a political 
“platform”. The speeches, avowals and promises may be taken at 
face value and, analysed. This is commonly done and may be called 

standard procedure. However, in the present circumstances of the United 
States as “leader of the free world”, it should be more purposeful to take 
the following twin approach to a journal of this sort, intended for (and 
achieving) international circulation: — 

(i) evaluation of the “platforms” as appropriate or not for the 
objectives to which the nominees for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
have declared they would lead the country, and (ii) analysis of the 
“platforms” in order to clarify the problems which were minimized in 
expedient speeches, and to gain some insight into the circumstances in 
which progress towards the objectives would have to be made. 

ae 
The. main points of emphasis in the Rockefeller philosophy are (i) the 
cause of freedom should be upheld because of conviction that all men 
should: be free, not merely in quest of military support by other nations, 
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not because of hatred or fear, or to protect privileges, yet there should be 
‘ anxious concern about Communism in China and Cuba, so dedicated aid 
should be given to leadership of democracy in other nations, (ii) there 
should be a more effective drive for economic growth and greater aware- 
ness of urgent need of the most effective means of defence, (iii) civil rights 
for all are imperative, (iv) leadership in international affairs must be 
constant and creative, (v) a North Atlantic Confederation to combine 
markets and resources and to share labour should be formed as a bulwark 
against Communism, (vi) effective anti-inflationary fiscal: and monetary 
policy is indispenable, (vii) increase in productivity of marginal farmers 
and job opportunities for persons displaced, both of which require vigorous 
economic growth, and (viii) farm production controls should be removed 
gradually and price support should be based on a moving average basis. 


I 


The first point, considered with the Governor’s proposal for a large 
increase in defence expenditure, may be interpreted as an attempt to take 
a selfless approach to the unsolved problem of ensuring devoted support 
of defence policy and foreign policy generally by the allies. They are 
the nations about whose democratic order this country is most concerned; 
the menace of Communism is the known cause of concern. The leader- 
ship would be against Communism and could not be selfless. Then the 
problem of giving, in the countries with older cultures and deep, basic 
democratic sentiments, would be difficult of solution, for the United States 
is still without a fully conceived philosophy of life and democracy. And 
the younger countries which are receptive to United States policy have 
very distinct cultures. 

Preparation for defence, which is directly related. to the motivation to 
lead, is to be planned to ensure, if possible, capability to withstand a 
surprise nuclear attack and to strike back, also to develop versatile forces 
for lesser wars. 

On the subject of defence, Mr. Nixon’s own main emphasis was victory 
over Communism. It is to be won by an economic striking force organized 
and guided by the Federal Government. An economic war can be won, 
when there is no physical contest between the “combatants”, by produc- 
tivity, possession and use of capacity to give, and to lend on terms more 
favourable than those of an opposing country. If the capacity of one 
or two countries in this sort of competition is substantially less than is 
necessary to. increase its external economic transactions so as virtually to 
monopolize the external trade of those countries from which the com- 
petitor’s goods are to be ousted, victory would be impossible. There is 
also the important consideration of the will to give the best terms of trade 
in the world. Most Republican Congressmen do not favour trade on such 
terms. 

The practical capacity of the United States for this form of economic 
aggression: is simply not sufficient for any considerable victory over the 
Communist countries. It is difficult to understand how Mr. Nixon intends 
to “defeat Communism” by economic means which cannot affect pro- 
duction and distribution of goods and services in the Communist countries. 
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In fact the effort to wage economic war on Cuba failed because of 
Communist countries’ economic sustenance. It has been self-defeating. 


IV 


Governor Rockefeller’s second point, a more effective drive for economic 
growth, should be taken with his sixth, anti-inflationary monetary and 
fiscal policy, seventh, increase in productivity of marginal farmers and 
provision of job opportunities for workers displaced by automation, and 
his eighth, removal of farm production controls and a basic change in price 
support. 


The second is fully included in the Republican “platform”, in which 
tax reduction is offered as a means of promoting investment, instead of 
Federal Government spending, as policy. Within this limit for fiscal policy 
the “full powers” of the Government are to be used against depression and 
inflation. ` 

Economic growth in the United States through accelerated investment 
in the major industries is no longer to be expected to take place on a 
scalo large enough to provide ample employment, with the inducements 
of cheap money and lower business taxes, which are the means Mr. Nixon 
would use. The plain, seemingly indigestible explanation is that the goods 
of some of the major industries, on which dependence for prosperity is 
mainly placed, are being produced at rates in excess of the rates of demand 
for them and purchases have to be induced by widespread consumer 
financing. Total demand depends on disposition to borrow, and con- 
sumers are actuated to borrow by more than normal desire to buy. Since 
a 15-20 per cent decline in the buying of durable goods alone is enough 
to start a recession, economic stability, not to mention economic growth, 
depends substantially on abnormal demand for goods, the purchase of 
which is highly postponable. 


Increase in marginal farm productivity requires increase in acreage and 
equipment of these farms, and it is unlikely that the first may be increased 
at the expense of the larger farms, the area under cultivation would be 
expanded and the pressure for, and problems of, price support would 
become acute. The moving average basis would only lend reality to 
price support at or near parity. 


Vv 


The Republicans approached surpluses as means by which economic 
aid might be given, co-operatively, to countries where food is in short 
supply, and they hope to increase the use of farm products as a result of 
research. These two policies may be fruitful in application, at some time, 
but when they add land conservation to removal of production controls 
and do not explain the inevitable increase in output due to efficiency 
through increase in size and equipment of marginal farms, the programme 
becomes disappointingly vague. Nor is the problem of understanding 
rendered easier by Mr. Nixon’s own proposal to pull farmers’ chestnuts 
out of the fire by indemnifying them, which should mean to entice them 
to produce less. 
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VI 


Governor Rockefeller’s third point, equal civil rights for all and an 
end to disenfranchisement, is well supported in the Republicans’ “plat- 
form”. There discrimination is conceived of not only as against peoples 
of African origin, pure or mixed, but also other peoples, such as Jews and 
Italians. The Republicans, who are now able to claim substantial progress 
in desegregation, promise to proceed along four main lines, (1) a specific 
primary education for literacy, (2) Federal action by the Attorney-General 
for further school desegregation, (3) appointment of a commission to 
work for equal job opportunities, and (4) prohibition of discrimination in 
housing constructed with Federal aid or subsidy. 

The literacy test is unfortunately necessary, and it should be required 
of all persons of unknown education who wish to vote. Less may then 
be heard of such test questions as how many bubbles are latent in a bar 
of soap. 

Pressures such as impending legal action by the Attorney-General to 
enforce desegregation in schools are inevitable. There has been sufficient 
compliance with the Supreme Court’s ruling that desegregation be started, 
to establish that the time was well chosen. Hesitation now, or retreat, 
would be interpreted as weakness and could not be considered appropriate 
policy unless the States were prepared to repeal their segregation laws. 

Equality of opportunity to work is more difficult to institute. Distribu- 
tion of population would require in many areas ratios different from any 
national percentage which may be fixed, and local percentage bases could 
unfortunately give undue weight to unskilled persons. Then employers 
could not be prevented from dismissing workers “in the interest of 
efficiency”. However, pressure is already being brought to bear on the 
stubborn South both by migration of non-white persons and by progress in 
non-discriminatory employment everywhere else in the country. 

Federal Government financing of construction of housing, schools and 
public amenities on condition that there be no discrimination in use would 
supplement other Federal efforts at desegregation. It would make a con- 
tribution at the social level—that of the less educated or semi-literate 
middle-class—whose attitudes make desegregation in the United States 
more difficult than does any other factor. Most members of this large 
group are eager seekers after prestige. They cannot indulge in conspicuous 
„consumption for lack of the means and graces, and they are not culturally 
sensitive enough to have intellectual interests. Therefore they seek prestige 
by contrast, by holding persons of other races in low regard. 


vit 


Governor Rockefeller’s fourth point, continuing creative leadership, is 
very difficult for the Republican Party, or for the group of its “liberal” 
leaders. As a business party, not quite a single-purpose one as discussed 
by Prof. Schlesinger in the New York Times Magazine, it requires its 
leaders to concentrate, in the main, on legislation favourable to business. 
When the response to such efforts is great, due to support of a large 
number of less educated persons, leadership is most effective, but at the 
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same time it is also most inadequate when business policy is narrowly 
conceived so as to satisfy the demands of the least competent persons, 
as a majority. The majority may not include in their demands needs of 
the society for its continuing effectiveness and survival. 


The Governor’s fifth point, a North Atlantic Confederation to combine 
markets and resources and share labour, is his most significant idea for 
international policy, but it is only faintly reflected in his Party’s “platform” 
statement. Probably the members of the European Free Trade Area and 
Benelux would accept market sharing, but not on a Free Trade basis, 
since both, but the EFTA particularly, were formed to ensure some degree 
of protection from external competition. If resources were shared at the 
same time as tariffs were removed, there would still be the problem of 
low unit cost of several United States’ products, which was part of the 
inspiration of European governments to form Free Trade or liberal-trade 
regions. 


If the Western European markets for the more important products 
traded between Western European countries and the United States were 
combined with the markets for the same products in this country, prices 
in the two sets of markets should differ only by transport costs, but even 
then the problem of different unit costs would still remain unsolved. 
Therefore sharing of labour would require free and increased migration 
of European workers to the United States, and this could result in pro- 
duction of most of the major needs of Western European countries here. 
Political integration would become desirable. 


The Republicans, certainly including Mr. Nixon, did not appreciate Mr. 
Rockefellers idealism. In the final “platform” vague assertions of 
“security, freedom and solidarity of the Western Hemisphere” were 
emphasized instead, and adherence to the Monroe doctrine was reaffirmed. 
There followed a declaration of intention to support the integrity and 
independence of all States in the Middle East, an expression of determina- 
tion to oppose admission of China to the United Nations, and an assertion 
that the UNO, NATO and SEATO would be upheld and peaceful means 
would be used to free the “captive nations”. The Baghdad Pact was not 
mentioned. 


Governor Rockefeller’s philosophy certainly breathed fresh air into the 
staid. policy statements of the Republican Party. If Mr. Nixon should be 
elected President that would be evidence that the Governor was too far’ 
in advance of his Party in the direction of liberal thought, but if Mr. 
Nixon fails, and if also the recession which is currently indicated by a 
decline in the rate of increase of the stock of money does occur, the 
Republicans would have little choice but to nominate Mr. Rockefeller in 
1964. Their conventional policies would not enable them to: elect a typical 
Republican President then. 


It is- nevertheless true that the Republicans have been able to make 
some progress towards liberalism, albeit hesitantly and defensively, thus 
limiting somewhat the issues available to the Democrats, But it is true 
also that the Democrats, not being ideologically distinct, some of their 
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leaders are wont to adopt, although not to support overtly, Republican 
policies which are most popular, while others have been able to force 
Republican policy towards liberal channels. This mutual influence on 
policy has had a stagnating effect on formulation and is in part an 
explanation of the lack of national political responsibility when there is 
no national emergency. 


H DEMOCRAT 


HE Democrat “platform” should show clearly Senator Kennedy’s 

“new frontier”, for which he touched the unpopular but realistic 

note ‘more sacrifices”, which are difficult indeed for Galbraith’s 
affluent society, the United States, to make. In his acceptance speech 
Mr. Kennedy expressed much the same concern about Communism as 
Vice-President Nixon. He said the Communists controlled one-third of 
the world, one-third was hungry, and one-third free, and he implied that 
the United States was losing the cold war, for friends had become neutrals 
and some neutrals enemies. 

The new frontier was one of “unknown opportunities, unfulfilled hopes, 
and of threats.” Beyond it lay uncharted areas of science and space, 
unsolved problems of peace and war, unoconquered pockets of ignorance 
and prejudice, and unanswered question of poverty and surplus. Mr. 
Kennedy’s crucial choice for the United States is between public interest 
and private comfort. The individual’s own faith in himself was empha- 
sized as the source of confidence which the United States ought to have in 
its ability to solve national and international problems of the future and 
to formulate policy appropriate for its commitments and responsibilities. 

In the “platform” programme of the Democrats, too, foreign policy 
appears first. The major “planks” in the “platform” are (a) identification 
of the United States with the world revolution for a better life, (b) opposi- 
tion to Communism and to recognition of China, but fewer restrictions 
on trade, and freer cultural relations with Communist countries, presumably 
in the hope that all these nations will eventually associate freely with others 
in a spirit of mutuality, (c) repeal of legislation which enables the United 
States to decide when it may be sued in the World Court, (d) a nearer 
approach to Free Trade than the Republicans are prepared to make, and 
economic aid to industries which lose markets as a result of tariff reduction, 
(e) new ideas for disarmament, (£) greater freedom in the use of monetary 
and fiscal policy and a decided preference for cheap money, evidently 
because of a conviction that low interest rates are not an important cause 
of inflation or that inflation can be combated by means more effective than 
high interest rates, (g) definite dependence on large-scale public investment 
to reduce unemployment, (h) a department for Urban and Metropolitan 
Problems, mainly for comprehensive planning and slum clearance, (i) dis- 
continuance of immigration quotas based on national origins, which is 
part of the Republican programme too, (j) a Fair Employment Practice 
Commission, and (k) Southern school districts must prepare plans to begin 
desegregation by 1963, discrimination in Federal housing must cease, and 
the Civil Rights Commission be made permanent. 
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H 


In-so far as the world revolution (a) is only a protest against disparities 
‘in income, political leaders in the United States may be identified with it 
without loss of opportunity for leadership, only as long as it does not give 

rise to a contest for shares of income, for this is the most disturbing 
` conflict of factor interests in the United States. There is no workers’ 
political party in this country and therefore no leader could aggravate 
this conflict at home by encouraging similar conflicts abroad, and retain 
his political effectiveness. When such a revolution is Socialist, not to 
mention Communist, as it is in Cuba, the. Democratic Party, which is a 
shade between liberalism and progressive conservatism, or has character- 
istics of both, cannot identify itself with it. Unfortunately some of the 
revolutions are no less realistic or inevitable when they are leftward 
movements. In fact it is questionable whether many rightist movements 
for basic structural economic change may be expected. 


HI 


The possible purposefulness of efforts to defeat Communism have 
already been discussed. Refusal to recognize Communism (b) would be 
important only if vexatious, passive attitudes or non-recognition could 
defeat or effectively frustrate it without greater loss to the United States, 
or could gain more allied support or promote peace. It can accomplish 
none of these three things. The Chinese leaders are somewhat frustrated 
in their efforts for representation in the United Nations, but their immediate 
objectives of industrialization and becoming a world power are no farther 
removed, while some allies and other countries disagree with the opposition 
of the United States. Since the Chinese belligerent attitude to the United 
States is unlikely to change while the opposition continues and a power 
position is held on Formosa, which was recognized as Chinese at the 
Cairo Conference, at Yalta and Potsdam, and at the time of the Japanese 
surrender in 1945, the uncompromising opposition of the United States 
is neither gaining allied enthusiasm nor creating conditions for peace. 


IV 


If the intention to make the United States fully subject to the jurisdiction 
of the World Court (c) were carried out, one more of the remaining 
reservations characteristic of neutrality and attitude to the League of 
Nations would have been removed, but the Monroe doctrine would 
remain, and the recent revival of it has contributed to the prevailing 
conviction that the continent of America is a sphere for anxious care and 
influence of the United States, and this country should somehow be free 
from conformity, which other members of international institutions are 
required to accept. This spirit is sustained by the manner of establishing 
new international institutions. For example, NATO and SEATO were 
formed for the conformity of other nations to the United States’ concept 
of defence needs, and Mr. Cabot Lodge, the Republican Vice-Presidential 
candidate, has said, in a TV interview: “I use the UN as a loudspeaker 
for the United States.” 
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Vv 


The preference for a closer approach to Free Trade (d) is one for which: 
most producers in the United States are not prepared. The intense com- 
petition of many groups, above all for material things, has not been 
conducive to any common pre-disposition to Free Trade. Moreover, Free 
Trade is an ideal which requires a prevailing sense of mutuality, which 
could make it possible for the interest of the nation to be placed above the 
interests of groups, for the benefits of Free Trade are, in the first place, 
for the society as a whole. The essential basic cultural maturity has not 
been reached in the United States, although there is maturity in industrial 
production. Therefore relief from stress, which Senator Kennedy proposes 
for industries whose markets would decline as imports increased, and for 
workers in transition to alternative employment, would have to be sub- 
stantial. Taxes might have to be increased for this purpose and also 
because revenue from taxes on imports would fall. 


VI 


Some new ideas for disarmament are clearly needs (e). Mutual sus- 
picion is of course the basic cause of the difficulty. Recent heightening 
of tensions due to spying activities has made removal of the causes an 
indispensable condition for disarmament. Guarantees offered now would 
be worthless without abatement of mutual distrust. The great powers are 
fortunately agreed that peace and survival would not be possible without 
- disarmament. Therefore reduction of arms and military power cannot be 
left in abeyance because no agreement has been reached on aerial inspection 
and reunification of Germany. These are only specific issues and do not 
exhaust the possible approaches. 

It seems clear that no substantial progress can be made while there is 
preoccupation with these issues and controversial questions of qualitative 
and quantitative reductions. The Republican Party’s idea of retention 
of power to strike back after a nuclear attack should lead to a new 
approach such as the Democrats have promised. Ability to retaliate may 
be retained in several ways, such as distribution of means of production 
of weapons or of durable underground storage. This makes qualitative 
reduction seem more important than quantitative. The Soviet Union or 
the United States can reduce total output and stocks and possibly be still 
less vulnerable, and thus be a likelier winner in so far as damage from 
strikes is concerned. So suspicion may continue after a quantitative 
reduction. 

The United States may incur, too, grave danger by holding out for 
optimum pre-conditions. The Soviet Union may improve its short-range 
missiles and be actually able to destroy forward bases in short order, as 
some military authorities in the United States think it can already do. 
Then when China is nuclearly armed, the area for possible distribution of 
means of production and stocks would be incomparably greater than that 
which is available in the United States. The ratio of the population which 
could be expected to survive would also be greater. 

These are the basic considerations to which the Democrats are to be 
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expected to address themselves in their search for new ideas for dis- 
‘armament. This probably will have to be approached from the stand- 
‘points of (i) purposes for which military power is held by nations and (ii) 

relative economic opportunities for them. The Soviet Union devoted a: 
large part of its resources to creation of military power, at a sacrifice, 
in the first place for survival, then with vague notions of conquest. The 
invasion by Germany during World War II was not reassuring and pro- 
vided the Soviets with excuse or reason for use of military power to support 
ideological endeavour in Central Europe. This situation has matured, 
however, and reported reduction of the Red Army seems to have been 
accepted as fact. China as a world power is immature, but relentless 
opposition to admission of China to the United Nations leaves the Chinese 
sullenly resolved to increase their military strength as the sole means to 
their ends, and therefore without thought of compromise. Dissuasion may 
be possible through the U.N., not by monotonously shutting the door 
once a year. 


VII 


A‘common reason why nations hold military power is to ensure some 
desired share of resources and markets. Therefore two new basic 
approaches to disarmament may be expected of the Democrats: first, open 
negotiations with China, as a member of the U.N., and second, mutual 
assurance that regional sources of industrial materials would not be 
monopolized by either side. These assurances should mark the beginning 
of resumption of trade in non-military goods. 


Vir 


The results which may be expected nowadays from monetary and fiscal 
policy (f) became apparent during the 1957-1958 recession: money was 
made cheap to borrow, commercial banks were allowed to hold less 
reserves against their loans, and the Federal Reserve purchased bonds 
in the market, as policy, so as to increase the amount of money available. 
There was some increase in Federal Government spending, because of a 
rise in unemployment, but the Republicans were able to claim that the three 
> monetary measures were sufficient. Senator Kennedy would budget for a 
large increase in Federal expenditure in the hope of stabilizing employment, 
which is falling again (g), although defence spending alone is still about 
$39 billion a year. This fact, combined with reports not yet fully studied, 
that in the recovery beginning in late 1958 employment did not increase 
in proportion to the rise in investments, and also with the fact that the 
rate of increase of the stock of money has been falling, is another cause 
of continuing concern about stability of the economy. 


IX 


Metropolitan planning could have great social possibilities in the United 
States. For example, it is in towns with populations exceeding 25,000 that 
the crime rate has been found to have risen by 9 per cent in the first half 
of 1960, and it is known that most of the new criminals are in their "teens. 
It is also known that in drab, bleak environments and neighbourhoods 
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where much of their free time is spent on sidewalks between high, un- 
inviting walls, young persons grow restive for want of space for recreation 
‘and grasp eagerly at whatever means are available for adventure. Un- 
-fortunately most of the larger metropolitan areas are unplanned and 
already built up. The wrecking and rebuilding essential to solution of 
this problem alone would be extremely expensive and would give rise to 
the twin problem of stretching out the large cities. 


X 


The institution of immigration quotas based on countries of origin (i) 
was originally intended to maintain the ratios of peoples of different races, 
and this was an expression of a desire for a preponderance of persons of 
European origin. The United States is however painfully outgrowing this 
preference and prejudice, largely because of its relations with Asia and 
prospective relations with Africa, and also because it is slowly dawning 
on leaders in public affairs, notably Chester Bowles, without bringing 
them comfort, that the ratio of non-white peoples to white in the world is 
about three to one. Both the Republican and Democratic Parties now 
promise this same basic change in the immigration law. 


XI 


Fair employment (j) has been discussed in the previous article on the 
Republican “platform”. The Democrats have been outpaced by the 
Republicans in taking positive steps to end segregation in schools (k), 
public places, apartment buildings and elsewhere. This is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that the South is mainly a region of Democrats, although 
by no means democratic, and Southerners have dominated congressional 
committees for a long time by virtue of appointments to chairmanships. 
It is not, however, traditional Republican policy which is to be credited 
with the Supreme Court’s dictum on segregation, but the amazing personal 
popularity of President Eisenhower, who is the Republican leader because 
he could be elected President. He was given the willing support of the 
Democrats of the North. 

Senator Kennedy and other Northern Democrats do wish to gain some 
credit for positive anti-segregation policy. In fact both Mr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Jobnson need it to secure a maximum number of votes from non- 
white persons. But Senator Johnson was selected as candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency because he is a Southerner. Hence the expression of a 
will for further desegregation, and at the same time a postponement of 
the time of expressing it effectively, till 1964. 
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CAMPAIGN SIDELIGHTS 
ROLLIE HOCHSTEIN 


HE Editor would like to learn what Mr. and Mrs. America think of 
their Presidential candidates of this quadrennium. (He was, however, 
careful to add the rider: “If such phenomena exist, which I doubt.”’) 

Only Walter Winchell, and assorted poll-takers and sociologists, might offer 
that information; for they are the ones who seem to believe that there 
exist a Mr. and Mrs. America. We are a diverse lot intellectually, 
politically, socially, historically as well as regionally and every other way 
that people differ from each other. 

This suggestion may surprise many Englishmen. I know that it did when 
I made it personally a few months ago during a visit to London occasioned 
by my husband’s business assignment. A number of Londoners—some 
of whom had never before actually spent chatting time with an American— 
told me with complimentary fervour: ‘“‘You’re not like an American at 
all. You're like one of us!” This is a hard compliment to take. The 
only reply seemed to be: “Thank you, I think.” 

I suppose this reduction to the lowest common denominator of the 
American by the English mind must have been imported via our mass 
media. Certainly our popular magazines, television shows and motion 
pictures aim at the largest possible audience and, in order to fashion a 
tangible target, spend a great deal of time and thought trying to boil us 
all down to an essence. Well, it isn’t us they boil down. It is an idea of 
us—the very same idea that is imported in those media. Meanwhile, we 
the people remain cool and dry, just as individual as we were before the 
distillation began, even though some of us, influenced by advertising and 
mass media, try to be typical. No, Virginia, there is no Average American. 

As a suburban housewife, as a part-time urban journalist, and as a 
talker to anybody I meet who is willing to talk back, I have had a fair 
amount of contact with a wide variety of Americans. I have never: 
encountered a typical anything, though I admit we love to talk in terms 
of Type. But my good friend who writes free-verse poetry in his squalid 
basement apartment in the Bronx, and who might be labelled “The 
Bohemian Type” by my neighbour who does nothing but clean her house 
and feed her children, is no more The Bohemian than she is The Typical 
Housewife. The spinster schoolteacher and the Leftist artist who frequent 
the mid-Manhattan apartment of my effeminate friend, an interior 
decorator, are no more typical than our friends who work in Madison 
Avenue advertising agencies or the Puerto Rico-emigrated family of the 
“underprivileged” child who has been my house guest for the past two 
weeks. 

I might be able to tell you what many of these people think about our 
candidates, but I cannot boil it into an essence. I can tell you about the 
Associate Editor of one of our massest magazines who told me how 
shocked she was upon meeting someone who didn’t like Nixon. And about 
the New Jersey housewife (parents born in Italy) who asked her priest 
whether or not she should vote for Kennedy: the priest told her to consider 
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the candidates objectively and vote for the one she deemed the Better Man. 
She did so; she plans to vote for Nixon. Her Jewish neighbours are 
appalled. In the group that gathers in their house on a Saturday night, 
not one would dream of voting for Nixon. My elderly, wealthy Presby- 
terian neighbour declared that she is an Independent and always votes for 
the Man, not the Party. That the Man she has always voted for has been 
a Republican Man somehow detracts from the suspense. Yes, she plans 
to vote for Nixon, the Man, this November. 

It is impossible, then, for me (or Mr. Winchell or the pollsters) to give 
even a faintly accurate picture of Mr. and Mrs. America’s feelings about 
anything. I would be happy to tell you Mr. and Mrs. Hochstein’s opinions 
if you will bear in mind that we are neither representative nor terribly 
well-informed nor politically acute. 

In Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nixon we have a pair of young men, clever, 
dynamic, ambitious and publicly charming. Both are master politicians. 
Their Washington careers began simultaneously in 1947, when Mr. 
Kennedy was elected Senator from Massachusetts and Mr. Nixon was 
elected Senator from California. 

Mr. Kennedy, scion of a wealthy and powerful New England family, 
seems to be the more sophisticated, the more intellectual of the two. Mr. 
Nixon, who plays up his “common man” origins, has, of course, eight 
years of administrative experience behind him. 

To those of us who have been less than happy with that Administration, 
Nixon’s association becomes a minus factor. There must be many who 
feel this way, for Nixon has taken upon himself the tricky strategy of, at 
once, repudiating that Administration and embracing it. For some reason 
that escapes me, Eisenhower remains America’s most beloved character; 
and, in order to win, Nixon needs not only Ike’s endorsement but also the 
People’s association of him with Ike. We watched with intense interest 
Nixon’s switch to Rockefeller’s more liberal Republicanism. We thought 
it might mean a break with Eisenhower. But no. The President seems 
about to embark on a campaign for Nixon that will outweigh his own 
1956 campaign. 

Our Eisenhower idolatry puts Kennedy in a walking-on-eggs position. 
There is a lot to criticize about Eisenhower’s Administration; but how 
to do it without laying blame on Eisenhower? I know a great many people 
who would love to see the Democrats lace it into Ike. But we are 
apparently a tiny minority. Even several of my acquaintances who do not 
intend to vote for Nixon remain loyal to Ike the Man. The vast majority 
of Americans will brook no slight on Eisenhower. The opinion here is 
that if Eisenhower were to run again in November, he would win in another 
landslide. Personally, I can’t figure it. 

So we have Nixon, on the one hand, grappling himself with hoops of 
steel to Ike’s side. And we have Kennedy, trying to separate them so 
he can pull Nixon off into target range. On top of it, we have Nixon going 
Liberal while Eisenhower stays Conservative. It should make a fascinating 
campaign. 

There is much talk around here as to whether Kennedy or Nixon is 
the better or worse person. Somebody says: “Kennedy bought his 
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nomination.” Somebody parries with: “Nixon may be a self-made man 
and in such cases one must look into the tactics by which the man made 
himself.” 

Somebody says: “Nixon conducted a smear campaign to win that 
California Senatorial campaign against Liberal Helen Gahagan Douglas.” 
And somebody returns: “Kennedy, at the time, sent him a sizeable 
campaign contribution.” 

Somebody says: “Nixon is an opportunist and a turncoat.” Somebody 
retorts: “Kennedy is the same—look at the contradictory votes on his 
record.” 

And so it goes on. When somebody points up a piece of statesmanship 
(as opposed to politicianship) in either man’s record, there is always the 
rejoinder: “He has been planning his Presidential climb for many years. 
This was part of the strategy.” 

A few weeks ago I had an interesting exchange with a Manhattan taxi- 
cab driver. A friend and I had just come from the theatre, the play 
having been The Best Man, in which author Gore Vidal’s villain on a 
political convention theme bore a striking physical and political resemblance 
to Richard Nixon. My friend and I, excited by the play, continued to talk 
about it and the cab driver—as is not unusual here—joined the conversa- 
tion. Socrates-like, he questioned us in a direction that would eventually 
prove that we—or rather, Mr. Vidal—had no logical reason to dislike 
Mr. Nixon. We were not good prospects, though, for we refused to take 
his gadfly questioning seriously; and he resorted to a burst of high-flown 
oratory in favour of Nixon and Conservatism. (This was before Nixon 
went Liberal-Republican—which is not to be confused, incidentally, with 
just plain Liberal or Liberal-Democrat.) 

The taxi drivers and elevator operators who profess Republicanism 
confuse me. To my simple way of thinking, they seem not to know which 
side their bread is buttered. For this cab driver, his party choice was 
perhaps a status symbol. He mentioned his investments on the stock 
market. Then he turned full-face to us in the back seat—this, in the midst 
of Manhattan after-theatre traffic, is frightening enough to make one change 
parties or anything else the driver would like—and said, shaking a finger: 
“Look at all the deals Kennedy made. He is sold out to labour.” 

My companion and I kept quiet till he turned his attention back to the 
road. Kennedy had just been nominated. Nixon was coming up the 
following week, but we all assumed he was the man. 

My companion reminded the driver: ‘‘Wouldn’t Nixon have made the 
same deals, if he could have, to get labour backing?” 

“Yes,” conceded the driver readily. “But Nixon wouldn’t have kept 
his promises.” 

“Oh,” said. my companion, “then you think that Nixon is less likely to 
keep his word than Kennedy.” 

“That’s right,” said the driver. 

“Then you’re just voting for the better liar?” my friend suggested. 

We were at our stop by then, so we left the cabby nodding wisely to 
himself. 

“I really oughtn’t give you a tip,” I said, giving him a tip. 
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“I wouldn’t care,” he said graciously, taking the tip. “It only goes 
into my investments.” 

Oh, yes. We have some interesting people here. Like the ones who 
said they’d rather die than vote for a Catholic to be President . . . and, 
when Kennedy got the nomination, decided they’d rather vote for a Catholic 
than for Nixon because “there is just something I don’t like about him.” 

Then there were all the Republicans who said they’d have voted for 
Stevenson if bed been nominated ... but since it’s Kennedy, they 
might as well stick with their Party. 

You hear all sorts of fascinating talk regarding men and parties. You 
even hear talk of issues. Many people who are informed and opinionated 
on the issues at hand have decided that they are not crazy about either 
candidate. They will vote for a party in the hope that the winning candidate 
will select and pay attention to wise, cogent advisors. Sometimes it seems 
to me that Kennedy is running on the Stevenson ticket and Nixon on the 
Rockefeller ticket. Perhaps I over-simplify. It probably could also be 
said that Kennedy is running on the Walter Reuther ticket and Nixon on 
the Eisenhower ticket. Naturally, a candidate tries to be as many things to 
as many people as possible. 

Both candidates are running on an anti-Khrushchev platform. Some- 
times it seems to be a contest to see who can “stand up to Khrushchev” 
tallest and fiercest. Name-dropping runs rampant as we are treated to 
parenthetical accounts of who spoke recently to which foreign dignitary 
on the most intimate terms. Complex economic plans are reduced to 
household budget proportions as each candidate proposes to accomplish 
the most foreign aid by the least expensive means. Kennedy was brave 
enough to use the word “‘sacrifice” and for it I admire him. 

As we get into issues, I am going to stop writing. There is foreign policy. 
There is defence. There are civil rights, social security, labour, taxation, 
education. There is the farm issue, which somebody recently described 
as “faith, hope and parity”. I don’t know about Mrs. America, but Mrs. 
Hochstein is emotionally involved in some of the issues, knows little about 
many others. The more I read on various aspects of these issues, the 
more J realize that there is no clear-cut right and wrong. But, of course, 
you are kept up-to-date by the same informed sources that I read. 

When I was in England a writer for one of the London newspapers 
chided me about our Southern segregation policies. “I think we are making 
progress,” I told him. And I asked him: “Are there any Negro families 
living on your block in the suburbs? Do you invite Negro friends to 
your parties?” His answer was No and No again. I told him that we 
have a number of Negro friends who are welcome in our home. Though 
we do not have Negro neighbours, we expect (have, in fact, read in our 
mass magazine The Saturday Evening Post) that there will be no all-White 
suburbs ten years from now. 

How do Mr. and Mrs. America expect the elections to come out? I 
can’t even tell you what Mr. and Mrs. Hochstein expect. There is a rift 
in our thinking. I wouldn’t be surprised if Nixon made it. My husband 
would. 
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«THE GREAT COMMONER” 
G. P. MALONE 


HE Democrats of 1896 had no favourite candidate for President 
until the emergence of an unknown young man from Nebraska, 
William Jennings Bryan. Bryan’s speech at the convention was one 

of the great orations of American history, worthy to rank with those of 
Patrick Henry and Abraham Lincoln. A curious pathetic air hovered over 
that practical gathering. Here was the last effort of the rugged old pioneer 
America asserting its rights before it was sacrificed to the industrial 
Juggernaut—the valiant struggle of the agrarian class against the callous 
expansion of industrial America. The present political campaign is more 
prosaic. The great oratorical power of Bryan could not prevail against the 
intelligent political machine of Mark Hanna and the Civil War veteran 
McKinley. The United States beneath its romantic veneer is profoundly 
conservative at heart. 


In 1860, Wiliam Jennings Bryan was born of pious parents in Salem, 
Illinois. They were of English and Irish stock and had settled in the 
Southern States. His father was an ultra-pious Baptist and exercised great 
influence over the youthful Bryan. Bryan gave early promise of his 
oratorical gifts. He pursued the conventional career of an American 
politician by setting up a law practice in Jacksonville, Ilinois. Bryan 
had a thin time at the law. With the hope of improving his prospects, 
he took his family to Lincoln, Nebraska. His monetary position did not 
improve, but it was counterbalanced by his selection as the Democratic 
candidate for Congress, from a small group of Democrats in a thoroughly 
Republican district. No one wanted the nomination, and to the surprise 
of everybody Bryan was elected. 


His maiden speech on the tariff question electrified Congress. He was 
elected to the Ways and Means Committee, a signal honour for one so 
young. Now he was a name to be reckoned with. He made a favourable 
impression on the great La Follette, the undisputed voice of rural America. 
He was becoming well-known; the editor of a Nebraskan paper had given 
him a column, wherein Bryan answered legal queries sent in by readers. 
He thoroughly exploited it and became very popular with Nebraskans of 
all classes. More than 100,000 copies of his tariff speech were sent 
throughout the country. He availed of his term in Congress to make 
speeches throughout the Eastern States wherever he could. He thought 
no journey too tedious to undertake, no group however small too unim- 
portant for an address: his splendid voice and magnetic presence won 
him tremendous support. 

In Bryan’s adopted State, Nebraska, the controversial question of silver 
was on everybody’s lips. Shrewd politician as he was, Bryan seized on 
his issues and gave unsparingly of his time and energy to the cause of 
silver which became an obsession with him. Nebraska was solidly in sup- 
port of silver, for it was produced not so far away in Nevada and Colorado. 
At this period several European countries which had hithertofore minted 
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both gold and silver, decided that overproduction of silver and rarity of 
gold made it advisable to stick to gold. Demand for gold intensified; 
people began to sell securities to hoard it. The United States Treasury 
reserve began to diminish alarmingly, and, to crown everything, the 
Government had to pay good gold for cheap silver because Congress, 
under pressure from Western miners and farmers, had passed the Bland- 
Allison Act compelling the Treasury to buy silver and coin it and then to 
pay for it in rare gold. Such was the background to Bryan’s campaigns. 
Bryan’s Congressional experience was varied. One position which he 
coveted, that of Senator for Nebraska, eluded him. In 1896 he staked his 
political career on a single issue—free coinage of silver in the ratio of 
16 to 1. The audience in the hall in Chicago where the Democratic 
National Convention was held, was turbulent to a degree only possible 
in the United States. Bryan was the last speaker of the evening. He 
suddenly appeared on the platform and confronted the 20,000 cursing, 
shouting delegates. A hush fell upon that sea of faces. They felt at once 
the indescribable magnetic thrill which beasts and men alike experience 
in the presence of a master. That mellow, penetrating voice reached, 
apparently without effort, to the furthermost parts of the enormous hall. 
The opening sentences were subtly devised with the consummate skill 
of an experienced politician to placate an unruly audience: “Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the Convention: I would be presumptuous indeed to 
present myself against the distinguished gentlemen to whom you have 
listened, if this were a mere measuring of abilities; but this is not a contest 
between persons. The humblest citizen in all the land, when clad in the 
armour of a righteous cause, is stronger than all the hosts of error. I 
come to speak to you in defence of a cause as holy as the cause of liberty— 
the cause of humanity.” The rhythmic sentences delivered in a beautifully 
modulated voice lulled the audience into a state of celestial bliss. 


Then his sonorous voice rose dramatically as he appealed to the homely 
sentiments of his audience. “The pioneers away out there (pointing to 
the West), who rear their children near to Nature’s heart, where they can 
mingle their voices with the voice of the birds, out there where they have 
erected schoolhouses for the education of their young, churches where 
they praise their Creator, and cemeteries where rest the ashes of their 
dead—these people, we say, are as deserving of the consideration of our 
party as any people in this country. It is for these that we speak.” From 
this Bryan passed to the gradual working up of his cleverly contrived 
peroration. “You come to us and tell us that the great cities are in favour 
of the gold standard. We reply that the great cities rest upon our broad 
and fertile prairies. Burn down your cities and leave our farms, and your 
cities will spring up again as if by magic: but destroy our farms and the 
grass will grow in the streets of every city in the country.” 

Then came the superbly conceived peroration, redolent with biblical 
evocations. “Having behind us the producing masses of this nation and 
the world, supported by the commercial interests, the labouring interests, 
and the toilers everywhere, we will answer their demand for a gold standard 
by saying to them: ‘You shall not press down upon the brow of labour 
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this crown of thorns, you shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold. 
The audience who had been applauding from time to time, could contain 
themselves no longer. Twenty thousand men and women went mad with 
delight. The roar of applause resounded through the hall like that of a 
sea thundering against the dikes. The people were in the grip of an un- 
controllable frenzy. Bryan was hoisted shoulder high and carried round 
the hall for almost 35 minutes, before order was restored. 

By his magnificent oratory Bryan insured his nomination for the 
Presidency. A popular fallacy about this speech still exists. Many people 
thought that it was completely spontaneous, whereas Bryan had delivered 
sections of the ‘Cross of Gold” speech scores of times in the Missouri 
valley. The only part of the speech which was extempore, was the clever 
arrangement of the improvised introductions to supply the connecting 
links in his oration. 

Despite Bryan’s splendid fight and earnest oratory, McKinley was 
elected. The men of no property, the small farmers and artisans alike were 
greatly depressed by the defeat of their idol. Vachel Lindsay truly voiced 
the feelings of the inarticulate multitude when he wrote: 

“Election night at midnight: 
Boy Bryan’s defeat. 
Defeat of Western silver. 
Defeat of the wheat.... 
Defeat of the aspen groves of Colorado valleys, 
The blue bells of the Rockies, 
And blue bonnets of old Texas, 
By the Pittsburgh alleys .... 
Defeat of the young by the old and the silly. 
Defeat of tornadoes by the prison vats supreme. 
Defeat of my boyhood, defeat of my dream.” 

While the increase in the gold supply was the fundamental cause of 
Bryan’s defeat, an important incidental cause must not be overlooked. 
In 1896 India, seller of wheat and buyer of silver, experienced crop failure, 
while the United States that year produced wheat in abundance. The result 
was that as wheat rose, the price of silver fell, and the pet props of Bryan’s 
theory were pulled from under it. Had the reverse conditions existed, 
Bryan would have been elected President of the United States. But Fate 
willed differently. Thus Bimetallism perished; it was the principal issue 
of the Presidential elections of 1896 and 1900, in each of which it was 
emphatically rejected. As a popular cause the silver issue was withdrawn 
from the Democratic platform in 1904. 

Bryan’s influence and popularity continued unabated despite his defeats 
in the Presidential race. He ensured the election of Woodrow Wilson 
to the White House by swinging over his influential voting bloc to his cause. 
Bryan filled the office of Secretary of State with distinction. An ardent 
pacifist, he conceived a plan a year previous to taking up his appointment. 
Each nation which was a party to a convention would agree to wait a 
year after an international question arose before declaring hostilities against 
another nation which was a party to a Bryan treaty. During this year a 
commission of five members, in which each of the contending parties 
was represented by a member of its own choice, was to investigate the 
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justice of the controversy. The report of the commission was not binding 
on the parties, but it was hoped that facts would be brought out during 
such investigations and that the opportunity offered for “cooling off”, 
as Bryan expressed it, was invaluable. If this idea had been fully explored, 
it might have prevented the Great War. Bryan, true to his principles, 
resigned his Cabinet post when President Wilson drafted his second 
Lusitania note and war with Germany was imminent; he felt his presence 
in the Government no longer tenable with his principles. 


Bryan along with Roosevelt and Wilson had dominated American 
politics for a quarter of a century. His record was unique: his party 
nominated him for the Presidency three times in spite of repeated failure 
to win an election. This triumvirate of political figures had one important 
basis in common: they each represented a common political mood, the 
champion of the people against organized wealth and tyrannical business 
monopolies. When Bryan attended the Democratic National Convention 
in San Francisco in 1920, his political influence was waning, age was 
taking its toll. Mark Sullivan, of Collier’s Magazine, described him at 
this period: “Bryan seemed like an elderly uncle in a black alpaca coat 
who comes to visit us in the city. We give him the easiest chair; we treat 
him with affection; when he advises us about our affairs, we listen respect- 
fully—but we go our own way.” 


The last phase of Bryan’s life was to be illumined by a world-famous 
trial—‘The Tennessee Monkey Trial”. His religious heritage, his love of 
the Bible, awakened in him the old crusading spirit. He was aglow to do 
battle for the Lord. A young school teacher, John Thomas Scopes, had 
violated the Constitution of the State of Tennessee by teaching Darwin’s 
theory of evolution. He had done this at the instigation of the Civil 
Liberties Union. Clarence Darrow, the most eminent criminal lawyer in 
the United States, had agreed to act for the defence. Bryan and Darrow 
had been former friends; Darrow had supported Bryan’s candidature for 
the Presidency: but now their ways had parted, they were now bitter 
enemies. The small town of Dayton, Tennessee, was privileged to witness 
the contest between Fundamentalism and Modernism, between science 
and faith. Dayton in those sweltering July days was temporarily trans- 
formed into a metropolis. The little town was inundated with a motley 
crowd of cranks, quacks, pickpockets, peddlers and all the opportune 
rascals that one could imagine. 


Stalls did a roaring trade with wooden monkeys and even two chim- 
panzees were on exhibition in a tent: the summer air was rent with the 
raucous shrieks of soapbox orators. Billy Sunday and Aimée Semple 
McPherson, those two bizarre evangelists, sent Bryan congratulatory 
telegrams. Darrow, a remarkable speciman of the old Victorian rationalist, 
an addict of the writings of Colonel Robert Ingersoll, was delighted to 
engage in this controversial case. The atmosphere of the Court was highly 
favourable to Bryan. The presiding judge, Judge Raulston, was a genuine 
product of the Tennessee mountains. 


Continued on Page 559 
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PANAMA—ANOTHER SUEZ? 
ORLANDO MARTINEZ 


ANAMA, a nation whose history is saturated with bloody strife, 
P erupted in a fresh wave of violence as 1959 was drawing to a close. 

However, the troubles that exploded last November in this country 
that has had 29 heads of state in 56 years beget far more serious implica- 
tions than the “comic opera” revolts of the past. Most of the troubles of 
the past have resulted from attempts by one family or clique to usurp. 
power from another. Panamanians against Panamanians. New disturbances 
have vastly different roots. They involve Panamanians against a foreign 
power. 

Ostensibly the trouble that began on November 3, Panama’s Indepen- 
dence Day, when some students and young people marched into the Canal 
Zone, was due to the demand that the U.S. recognize Panama as sovereign 
over the Zone and its flag be flown beside that of the U.S. as evidence. 
These young people, repulsed when they again repeated their performance 
against the Zone authorities on November 28, anniversary of the indepen- 
dënce of New Granada from Spain (present-day Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador and Panama), were shouting slogans that are increasingly heard 
throughout Latin America: “Yankees go home!” ‘“Gringoes, leave 
Panama! ” 

Yet most observers are aware that the flag dispute is largely an emotional 
reflection of Panama’s far more grievous economic injustices. 

From the very beginning Latin America held out dreams of gold and 
countless valuable raw materials. But for the peoples of Central America 
there has always been another source of wealth and power. Ever since 
Vasco Nuñez de Balboa first stared at the Pacific, in 1513, and claimed 
all the lands touched by it for Spain, the Isthmus of Panama’s strategic 
importance was obvious. Within 10 years the Emperor Charles V recog- 
nized the possibility of cutting across the 37-mile bridge between North 
and South America. And by the middle of the sixteenth century Antonio 
Galvao, a Portuguese navigator, had published a book detailing the 
possibilities for building such a canal. 

In 1880, before the United States had attained its position of pre- 
eminence in the Caribbean, it signed an agreement with Great Britain, 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, by which the two countries stipulated that 
they would jointly control any canal to be eventually built joining the 
Atlantic with the Pacific.. 

Nevertheless, the same year a French company under Ferdinand de 
Lesseps began slicing through the Isthmus. Though the French engineers 
were all experienced, the management was not immune to corruption: 
the company soon went broke and work was halted. 

After the Mexican-American War, and after the acquisition of vast 
regions west of the Mississippi—more than half of Mexico's territory— 
and the Spanish-American War, which put Puerto Rico, Cuba and the 
Philippines under U.S. control, the Government in Washington decided 
it was now in a position to re-adjust existing conventions relating to the 
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Caribbean. In 1901 the earlier agreement with Great Britain was abrogated 
and the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty substituted. This treaty, between Great 
Britain and the United States, was a decision on the part of the signatories 
that the United States alone possessed the right to construct and control 
any canal that was to be built. 

But there was an obstacle; the people of the Republic of Colombia 
to which this land belonged felt otherwise. They were adamant against 
giving any land to the U.S.A. And when the U.S. Government proffered 
a treaty to the Colombian Government pertaining to the construction and 
control of a canal, the Colombian Senate refused to contemplate such 
an agreement. 

At this crucial moment, November 3, 1903—by blessed coincidence— 
the backward, poor, malaria-infested jungle province of Panama revolted 
against Colombia and declared itself a separate republic. President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who gave official recognition to the independent nation 
one hour and 25 minutes after its birth, immediately dispatched the U.S. 
Navy ship Nashville to the scene. The Marines landed. Carrying out 
their self-appointed task of maintaining law and order in the Western 
Hemisphere, they refused to allow Colombian Government troops to cross 
the isthmus in order to quell the uprising. 

Ten days later the revolution had succeeded and negotiations were 
promptly entered upon concerning the canal. 

But many of the circumstances attending Panama’s birth have weighed 
on its subsequent existence. The Canal Zone the infant republic leased, 
in gratitude, to its benefactors, is a strip five miles wide flanking the canal 
on both sides, not including the cities of Colon and Panama, which are, 
however, under American sanitary control. Workers from all parts of 
the world were brought in for the building of the canal. The French had 
used Chinese labour; the United States Government preferred West Indian 
Negroes. The Negroes were paid in silver; the white workers in gold. Today 
all payments are in greenbacks, but the discrimination still exists. At the 
post office there is one window for the “gold workers” and another for 
the “silver workers”, and there is the same segregation in schools, hotels, 
housing, transportation and even drinking fountains. One can hardly say 
that the United States had set up a model school of democracy in the heart 
of the Republic of Panama, where most of the people are cinnamon- 
coloured; an area of the world where by far the majority of the people are 
of mixed blood. 

The canal was finally completed on the eve of the First World War, 
in 1914. In 1923 the United States Government paid Colombia $25 million 
in what amounted to conscience money. They also paid an annual rental 
to Panama, $250,000, which was increased to $430,000 in 1936. Today 
the nation receives $1.9 million of the gross revenues from the canal 
of $183 million. 

The split-in-two Republic of Panama stretches from the Colombian 
border to that of Costa Rica. Although the population has increased by 
nearly one-third since 1940, it is still less than one million; yet the size of 
the country (29,500 square miles) is larger than that of Belgium, Luxem- 
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bourg and The Netherlands combined. One-fourth of its territory is 
uninhabited jungle and though the country was once the breeding ground 
of yellow fever, it is now advertised as the healthiest country in the world. 
Life in the country continues primitive, but the city of Panama is like 
the foyer of a luxury hotel. When sailors of the United States Fleet 
come in to town, the city is flooded with drunks, jazz and greenbacks. 
Dancing goes on all night in the tamboritos to the sound of voluptuous 
music. 

All this is of little consolation to Panamanians, for the fact is that the 
United States enjoys most of the benefits of their nation’s fortunate 
geography. Panamanians, of course, watched the Suez controversy with 
interest, and as the terms of the treaties referring to both canals are very 
similar, it has occurred to Panama that she could, in theory, demand the 
nationalization of the waterway. The existence of the canal would bring 
it in considerable prosperity. In practice no such move is contemplated, 
but what Panamanians would like is a fairer share of the canal dues the 
United States Revenue receives each year. 

The rental combined with wages paid Panamanians employed on the 
canal and money spent by U.S. Government employees constitute approxi- 
mately one-third of the country’s income. Hence the canal is the nation’s 
livelihood, the pillar of its economy, for apart from a few exports, mainly 
bananas grown by the American United Fruit Company (one of the main 
targets of the rioting young people), everything must be imported—even 
its food. Three-quarters of these imports come from the U.S. and Canada; 
three per cent from the rest of Latin America. 

Few Panamanians are directly employed on the canal. Nor are they 
engaged in the manufacture of Panama hats—these are mostly made in 
Ecuador. Despite vast riches in minerals, gold, silver, copper, manganese, 
limestone and sulphur, and the fact that three-quarters of the land is 
covered with great virgin forests of excellent timber, most of the people 
are engaged on Jess than 15 per cent of the land in agriculture and livestock 
production. It is true that Panama has also, on paper, the fifth largest 
Merchant Navy in the world. But few Panamanians are employed on these 
ships and the greater percentage never returns to the country’s ports. These 
ships are solely registered in Panama by foreign ship-owners who find 
it convenient to sail under the Panamanian flag: dues through the canal are 
less, and Panamanian regulations as to conditions of the ships and 
facilities for the seamen are less stringent than those of other maritime 
nations. 

Though there is little political consciousness amongst the poor farm 
workers, West Indian immigrants and labourers whose hopes are based 
less on politics than on the weekly national lottery, the growing middle 
class, particularly younger men, are dissatisfied with the existing state of 
affairs. And the role they are capable of playing is indeed formidable for 
more than half of the nation’s population is between the ages of 18 and 
35 years. These young people are sceptical of American idealism and, 
ee unfairly, they regard the United States as an unthinking and 
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ARTHUR HOLT 
LYNDON H. JONES 


OURAGE, both physical and moral, is one of the strongest features 
in Arthur Holts make-up and it makes itself apparent in every 
aspect of his life and work. One particular case readily springs to 

mind from a meeting in Bolton during the 1950 General Election campaign. 
Question time arrived and a man rose. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he began, “I don’t want to ask a question, but I 
should like to tell the audience why I am voting for Arthur Holt.” 

For a moment the Chairman looked askance and then said: 

“Very well, but please keep your remarks short and to the point.” 

“Thank you,” came the reply, and the speaker then continued: “If 
it hadn’t been for Mr. Holt, I shouldn’t be alive today; nor would a lot 
of other Boltonians. It was only the way he helped us and kept up our 
spirits when we were prisoners in Jap hands, working on the Death 
Railway, that enabled us to pull through.” 

The speaker had served under Captain Holt, the commander of “C” 
Company in the 18th Battalion Reconnaissance Corps, the 5th Loyal 
Territorials, Bolton. The two were among the many captured in February, 
1942, when Singapore fell. Now, though circumstances were radically 
different, and the steamy jungle heat seemed far removed from this rather 
draughty church hall on a late January evening, Arthur Holt’s courage 
and powers of leadership were again evident. This time he was fighting 
a different foe. He was opposed by a slick, well-oiled Tory machine. 
Simultaneously, he faced the lumbering mammoth-like beast, the Labour 
Party. Yet the new situation had one thing in common with the Far 
Eastern fight—on each occasion he had been thrown into battle without 
adequate supporting power; there were no “big guns” to support him; the 
remainder of the front had some very soft spots. 

For several years an able young journalist had “nursed” Bolton West 
in the Liberal interest, but no fight had been contemplated by the Liberals 
in the other division of the town. Indeed, only at the eleventh hour, when 
pressure from Liberal Headquarters was brought to bear, and an outside 
candidate had entered the lists sporting the Liberal colours, was the decision 
to fight both seats taken by the Bolton Liberal Party. Then began the 
hasty search for a candidate. From the outset it was hoped that one of 
the Holt brothers could be prevailed upon to fight, but they held back. 
The family business came first. In fact, only when it became obvious 
that no man or woman of the requisite calibre would be forthcoming 
otherwise, did they relent. The youngest of the three brothers came 
forward. Once again, in the face of overwhelming odds, Arthur Holt 
was to prove a “bonny fighter”, but when the votes came-to be counted 
many of his supporters were sorely disappointed. Throughout the country 
the “wasted”? vote bogey had ruined again the Liberal chances. Never- 
theless, a vote in Bolton East of over 8,000 and nearly 11,000 in West 
was a remarkably creditable result. 
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Thereafter, events moved swiftly. The candidate who had carried the 
Liberal flag in the West division struck his colours and threw in his lot 
with the Labour Party, whereupon Arthur Holt was invited, and agreed, 
to move over into Bolton West as the prospective parliamentary candidate, 
an action only prompted when it became certain that’ another election 
could not be long delayed and the Liberals would not have the funds 
to contest it on anything but the narrowest front. Equally apparent (so 
it was felt) was the need to hustle the Labour Party out of office, for their 
disastrous economic policies had precipitated a series of recurrent crises 
from which the country was bleeding to death. Accordingly, an agreement 
was reached between Tories and Liberals in Bolton whereby the Tories in 
one division were not to be opposed by a Liberal, and, in the other 
constituency, there should be a quid pro quo with a resultant straight fight 
between Liberal and Labour. The arrangement was for one election only. 

The Bolton pact provoked widespread annoyance in Liberal circles; 
attempts were made in some quarters to have the Bolton Liberal Party 
disaffiliated from the national organization. These failed, but the Young 
Liberals in the town were obliged to resign from their National League 
for a spell. Throughout all these wretched and apparently interminable 
arguments, Arthur Holt faced his critics squarely. Again and again he 
made it clear that, if elected, he would accept the Liberal leadership in 
the Commons. He made one error of judgment. The Conservatives 
invited him to address their members at a garden féte. He accepted. His 
speech was an uncompromisingly Liberal one; his action aroused a further 
spate of criticism. For once he was bettered in debate. The occasion was 
the first meeting, following his speech, of the Executive of the Lancashire, 
Cheshire and North-Western Liberal Federation. That much-beloved 
Liberal veteran, Jimmy Middleton (“Junius” of the Oldham Evening 
Chronicle, brother of W. L. Middleton, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW Corres- 
pondent in France), really let him have it. No one could have withstood 
such an onslaught. Seeking to wind up his defence on a lighter note, 
Arthur concluded: ‘and I jolly well wore the largest red rose I could 
find.” To which the inimitable Jimmy Middleton retorted: “Well, you 
could scarcely have worn a blue one.” 

After the election, and after a short spell in Parliament, it was patently 
clear that his brief encounter with the Tories had not tainted his Liberalism 
and never once has Arthur Holt tempered his criticism of Tory follies. 
In view of this, therefore, it was all the more surprising to outsiders that 
the Conservatives at the two subsequent elections, 1955 and 1959, gave 
him unopposed fights with Labour. On each occasion, of course, he was 
successful. Now, following the retirement of the Conservative Member 
for Bolton East, Mr. Philip Bell (a person, incidentally, many of us grew 
to respect because of the Free Trade stand he took on cotton cloth imports, 
despite tremendous pressure from many of his closest friends), the political 
scene in Bolton is again national news and at least a three-cornered fight 
is inevitable. That any ‘understanding’ between the Tories and the 
Liberals was becoming untenable had been increasingly self-evident for 
some time and, but for the influence of the Catholic element in the hierarchy 
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of the Bolton East Conservative Party, three-cornered fights would have 
taken place earlier. But, while Mr. Bell remained their candidate, certain 
elements were determined, because of his religion, to secure a seat for him 
at any price with that very small band of Roman Catholics on the Tory 
benches in the House of Commons. 

At this juncture it would be foolish to attempt to predict the outcome 
of the fight. There will be a few—a very, very few—who will argue that, 
in view of the fact that there are only six Liberal M.P.s—even if due 
in no small part to the unfairness of the electoral system—that some 
agreement should have been reached with the Tories. However, this 
ignores two important facts. First, if the Liberals are to stage a recovery— 
and they appear poised for it—they must make their advance at the 
expense of Labour, and any tie-up with Tories will weaken their chances 
in this respect. Secondly, the diligence and ability of Arthur Holt as a 
Member have won him such universal acclaim and support that there is 
every prospect that by 1964 he will retain his seat in a three-cornered fight. 
Mounting Liberal successes in municipal politics in Bolton give added 
strength to such a view. Moreover, Liberals know full well that Toryism 
and Socialism have more in common with each other than with Liberalism. 

One thing which stands out clearly, meanwhile, is that, irrespective of 
how many opponents face him next time, Arthur Holt will remain un- 
perturbed. He will not compromise his principles one whit. Indeed, in 
several instances, many have believed that his uncompromisingly Free 
Trade line, particularly in respect of cotton goods, would cost him his 
seat. But, despite the croakings of such Cassandras as the Economist, he 


~ . has always stood firm, and the subsequent course of events has testified 


to the wisdom of his judgment. 

Such courage, and courage it is, not foolhardiness, allied with business 
acumen, characterizes the Holt family. The validity of such an assertion 
may readily be demonstrated when it is recalled that in the depths of the 
inter-war slump—and textiles were amongst the worst-hit trades—his 
father and Arthur’s two brothers, Ernest and Wilfred, started a hosiery 
business in Bolton. Arthur, then 17 years of age, was put in charge of 
the knitting department, where he started work at 6 a.m. Later, he left 
the business temporarily to study engineering at Manchester University 
and there, as is his wont, he made his mark: first at rugger and later 
as President of the Union. He returned to assist in the business. He helped 
to build one of the most thriving and successful firms in a trade which 
is highly competitive and subject to marked economic vicissitudes. In so 
doing, be it noted, the Holt family put into practice their Liberal beliefs 
as evidenced by their introduction of a profit-sharing scheme. 

Arthur Holt would be the first to acknowledge the tremendous help 
afforded him by his wife, Kathleen. He would argue forcibly that she 
has more claim to be the subject of a CONTEMPORARY Profile than ever he 
has. A former teacher and trained physio-therapist, she is endowed with 
a sense of humour and a well-developed sense of social responsibility, her 
primary interests being in the fields of sport and education. In the world 
of lacrosse she is very much a figure in her own right. At different times 
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she has captained Lancashire, been Vice-Captain of the North Territorial 
team and reserve for England. That she would have played for England 
but for injury is in no doubt. Subsequently, when she ceased to play 
lacrosse, she became first a member and later Chairman of the English 
Selection Committee and representative of lacrosse on the National Playing 
Fields Association and Central Council for Physical Education. She 
combines with these interests many others such as serving as a governor 
of schools, and her organizing ability proves invaluable, not least at election 
time. ; 

Kathleen Holt would make a fine parliamentary candidate in her own 
right. Were that to happen, the political correspondents of the yellow press 
would doubtless foresee a split in the Liberal Party between the Asquithians 
and the Holts! Meanwhile, in the by-election now pending, Frank and 
Joan Byers could have no more loyal and faithful allies than Arthur and . 
Kathleen Holt. 


Lyndon Jones was born in Bolton in 1927. Head of Commerce Dept., Thurrock 
Technical College, Grays, Essex. Regular contributor to CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
The Times Review of Industry, Bolton Evening News, Bolton Standard, Secretaries 
Chronicle, Commonwealth Calling, and many business and economic journals. 
Prospective Liberal parliamentary candidate for Hornchurch, where he polled nearly 
12,000 votes in 1959. 


SHE 


She is air and light— 

Sun and moon and stars and loosened flame; 
We are shadows dancing in her name. 

She’s quicksilver, a vein of gold 

In ordinary day, 

The play 

Of leaves and ripples, charged with energy. 
She’s wind and fire and darkness and desire, 
Cymbal-clash and brush of thistle-down, 
Lightning-flash 

Across the brain, a spark struck out between 
Cold iron and cold stone, 

A sudden rainbow in a drop of rain. PHOEBE HESKETH 


EMBLEMS 


Sing they: Love is like a flower 
Blooming, fading in an hour. 

Choose, from every flower that blows, 
Sweetly perfumed, thorned rose, 
Flower of Love! 

Sing we: Love is like no flower 
Found in any garden bower, 

Fragrant beauty of a day, 

Fitting emblem of decay, 

Not of Love. 

Climb the dreadful mountain’s ledge, 
Risk dear life on wind-swept edge! 
Reaching out o’er snow and ice 

Cull the precious Edelweiss 

For your love! WALTER PERCIVAL 


HISTORY— 555 
MICHELET ON FRENCH SOCIETY—I 
G. P. GOOCH 


HE most colourful, the most dynamic and the most subjective of 
French historians was also an influential moralist and sociologist. A 
son of the Revolution, he wedded worship of France to a burning 

sympathy with the manual workers who had never had their chance. 
In his early years a compositor like his father, he carried into the academic 
world an instinctive understanding of the life of the poor unattainable by 
bourgeois writers and scholars from Voltaire and Sismondi to Mignet, 
Guizot and Tocqueville. Far from attempting to conceal his humble origin, 
he regarded it as an asset in the interpretation of French history, since 
he had loved and suffered more than his predecessors. He could speak 
of poverty, hunger and frustration with first-hand knowledge, and 
throughout his 40 volumes we catch the throb of a tender and generous 
heart. He could hate as fiercely as he loved, and he never soft-pedalled 
his emotions. Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité was no mere paper formula 
but the inspiration of his life, the core of a creed held with all the ardour 
of a missionary. No one lived more intensely, for his whole career was 
a crusade. Every community demanded liberty, but France had discovered 
and proclaimed that without equality it was a fraud, and she alone could 
save the world. Never content to be a mere spectator and recorder of 
events, he preached the gospel of patriotism and social justice in his 
glittering History of France, his History of the French Revolution, and a 
dozen other works. 

Michelet owes his enduring fame to his large-scale histories, but he had 
made his name in the academic world with a series of works before his 
dazzling picture of medieval France in six volumes took the reading public 
by storm. The broad sweep of his Précis d’Histoire Moderne brought 
vitality and colour into the arid world of school books, and his Histoire 
Romaine was much more than a summary of Niebuhr’s revelations. His 
translation and elucidation of Vico’s Scienza. Nuova introduced to his 
countrymen the father of the philosophy of history, and paid his debt of 
gratitude to the only writer whom he acknowledged as his teacher. His 
Introduction à l'Histoire Universelle, he declared, might have carried the 
sub-title Introduction à l Histoire de France, for it saluted France as the 
pilot vessel of humanity. Italy and France were the joint heirs of Rome, 
and as such directors of the main stream of civilization, another word for 
liberation. Greece had discovered the individual and Rome had given us 
legal rights which Christianity enlarged. France had combined liberty 
with equality and had not only proclaimed but implemented the Rights of 
Man. A visit to Germany was followed by a portrait of Luther mainly 
based on his correspondence and table-talk, a character study not a 
biography. The tone is cool, for the author was unattached to any Church. 
He applauded the Reformation—though not all its leaders—for proclaiming 
the rights of conscience, and Luther for rejecting clerical celibacy and 
composing some noble hymns. 

Too little known nowadays are the four treatises which analyse the 
society of his time and expound his proposals for shaping it closer to the 
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pattern of the City of God. Enriched by a wealth of personal experiences 
in various lands, they enjoyed a wide sale in France and beyond her . 
frontiers. They retain their importance both as realistic pictures of mid- 
nineteenth century France and as powerful agents in the democratization 
of her institutions and the secularization of her thought. With Michelet 
at the rostrum there is no danger of his hearers going to sleep. Compared 
with the magic of his rhetorical and poetical style, the narratives and 
treatises of most historians and publicists appear pedestrian. Even when 
we resent his knockabout ways we can never forget that he is a genius. 


Le Peuple, published on the eve of the Revolution of 1848, is the most 
significant and revealing of Michelet’s sociological work. When his attack 
on the Jesuits in lectures at the Collège de France in 1843 made him, 
a European celebrity he felt that the time had come to express the con- 
victions on life and society which had long been fermenting in his mind, 
and they poured forth like a lava stream. Though he earned his bread 
as a teacher of history and loved his work, he was even more a moralist 
and a reformer. Neither friend nor foe, and he had plenty of both, ever 
doubted his sincerity. “This is more than a book,” he announced in the 
dedication to Quinet, “it is myself. That is why it belongs to you. It is 
I and you, my friend. To know the life of the people, their labours and 
their sufferings, I had only to recall my memories. For I have worked 
with my hands. I have known the depression of the workshop, the boredom 
of long hours. It was a sad chapter, but what is best in me as a man and 
a historian I owe to these trials. I have retained above all a profound 
sentiment of the people, a full realization of the treasures they contain, 
and tender memories of the souls of gold I have known in the humblest, 
quarters. I have shared their life and mixed with the crowd. I know their 
past. It is always the same people only changed in externals. Next to the 
conversation of men of genius and learning, the talk of the people is the 
most instructive. If you cannot converse with Béranger, Lamennais and 
Lamartine, go into the fields and talk to a peasant. What is there to learn 
from the middle class? I have never left a salon without a chill in my 
heart. What has struck me most in my long studies of the people is the 
wealth of feeling and goodness of heart, mixed with the frustration of 
poverty, which are rare among the rich. For instance the orphans of 
the cholera were adopted by the poor. Devotion and self-sacrifice are my 
measuring rods. Mental superiority which is partly the result of culture 
ranks below the faculty of sentiment.” 

Michelet exalts the peasant at the expense of the artisan. “The land 
is his mistress. France belongs to him, as England belongs to the aris- 
tocracy. He made it and he Joves it. If we wish to understand that love 
remember that he made it and loves it like a human being. It is the fruit 
of his saving and his sweat. To get it he sometimes leaves home to work 
in the town for years. With it he feels free, no longer a serf or a hireling. 
To get more of it he borrows and stints himself in food. The town dweller 
eats better every day than the peasant on Sunday. When he borrows he 
is charged usurious rates. Sometimes he is embittered by poverty and 
debt. He hates the rich, and the village curé calls him a materialist, the 
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„ only object of his worship the land. The curé is wrong. It is the peasant 
who sees in his dirty soil the gold of liberty. People say the Revolution 
destroyed the nobility. On the contrary it created 34 million nobles.” His 
one fear is expropriation by his creditors. He and his fellows must be 
preserved, for they are the makers and defenders of France, since no régime 
since the Revolution had concerned itself with agriculture, for its younger 
sister, industry, had stolen the limelight. The Restoration favoured 
property, but only large estates, and the capitalist and industrialist were 
in sole command. The agriculturalists furnished half the revenue, and the 
peasant was not merely the most numerous but the strongest, the soundest, 
and on balance the best element in the national life. Having lost his old 
, belief, and without access to modern culture, he retained the national 
„sentiment, the great military tradition and something of the soldier’s 
honour. “Compare him, despite all his faults, with those liars the merchants. 
A child of the soil, he seems made in its image, greedy, determined, patient, 
indestructible. Do you call these faults? Without them you would have 
no France today. Look at our peasants as they return from the African 
wars and resume their labours, resume the holy task of renewing the 
strength of France, the marriage of man and its soil.” 

The life of the peasant was hard, but think what he loses if he migrates 
to the town and becomes merely a machine. His food was better, but 
he lacked fresh air, was miserably housed and surrounded by temptations 
and he loses the possession of his soul. Visit a factory and you would 
see men and women standing like machines. Monotony drove to sensuality 


+ -rand drink. No strength was needed, no skill, no thought. Nothing, nothing, 


nothing! The town child was inferior in strength and morals to the 
country cousin. Despite long hours some desired to read, but there was 
only one book in the home. A few become owners of a factory or 
merchants. Some big factories were the glory of France in the world of 
taste and fashion, but the shop-keeper and his wife were not to be envied, 
for the hours were long and the fluctuations of trade a perpetual anxiety. 
State and local functionaries were ill paid and often uncertain of their 
job. The most important of them all was the schoolmaster. Though he 
was France, his life was plagued by the hostility of the priest, himself the 
serf of Rome and his Bishop. 

After this depressing picture of urban life Michelet pronounces a 
blistering verdict on the bourgeoisie, the children of the Revolution, who 
had ruled France for half a century but were losing their grip. The culti- 
vated classes looked down on the simple folk who were their equals in 
everything but education. “I have thought to convince these classes, born 
yesterday, and already worn out, that they should make contact with 
the folk whence they spring.” 

Here was a task in which the author, who had known the life of the 
manual worker in his youth and the world of the bourgeoisie in his man- 
hood, could play the part of a bridge-builder. “Poor solitary dreamer 
that I am, what can I give to this great people? All that I have—a voice! 
All those who groan and suffer in silence, all who aspire to life, are my 
people. Let them come along at my side. The new city must be holy 
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ground, founded by Him who alone founds anything. And divine it will 
be if instead of shutting its gates it rallies every child of God, the lowest 
and the most humble, the strong and the weak, the simple and the sage, 
each bringing with him his wisdom and his instinct. If anyone is refused 
entry I will stay outside.” The happiness of a family tended to diminish 
as it rose in the social scale, and the head of a rich household was often 
hard and selfish, materialist and restless. The wealthy Frenchman was 
the only person in the world who never rested. The emotional author was 
always far too inclined to generalise. His sweeping verdict on the French 
middle class is unconvincing. 


Michelet had his moments of depression when he brooded over the 
victims of social injustice, but there was one section of sky where shone 
a bright and steady light—la patrie. Though he believed in the brotherhood 
of men, he had no desire for the closer integration of the nations of 
Europe. They were growing increasingly conscious of their mutual 
interests, but let them coexist while developing on their own lines. “We 
shall always thank God for giving us our glorious country, the representa- 
tive of the liberties of the world. The most attractive of nations, France, 
should not indulge in utopian cosmopolitanism, nor try to copy England 
or any other country. This was not blindness or ill-will, he explained, for 
he esteemed the great British nation as the land of wealth, where gold 
flowed like water despite the millions of beggars. The richest people in 
history, France, was poor, but she had exhausted herself for the world. 
Who else had maintained the tradition of law? Where else was Rome to 
be found? France had continued the Roman and Christian tradition 
and taught fraternity more than England and Germany, who were strangers 
to the great Roman-Christian-democratic tradition. They possessed 
portions of it, but indirectly and clumsily and without harmonizing it with 
their own traditions. 


Michelet knew little of England and English history. Crossing the 
Channel in 1834, he was appalled by the contrast between wealth and 
poverty. The Reform Bill had been passed, but the country was in the 
grip of the haughty aristocracy. Nothing had been done for the Fourth 
Estate in that country of insolence and inequality. The more he saw of 
it the more convinced he became of the superiority of France, for France 
was the Promised Land of Le Peuple. 


In the process of social integration a vital part had been played by the 
schools. The need for popular education had been recognized by the 
Convention in the midst of bloody wars; but since those days faith in 
France and the Revolution had waned, and it was the task of the teachers 
to restore it, for nothing could be achieved without faith. Let them teach 
the children that France was a living being. Take them to see the historic 
buildings of Paris, to watch soldiers marching through the streets, for 
France was concentrated in a single city. Let all children mix in the 
schools unaware of the vain distinction between rich and poor, and learn 
the lesson of the two redeemers, the Maid and the Revolution, the lesson 
of devotion and self-sacrifice. 
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As the Bourgeois Monarchy moved towards the Revolution of 1848 
Michelet interrupted his History of France to sing the praises of the French 
Revolution, the most glorious chapter in the national history since the 
epic of the Maid. ‘The Revolution,” he exclaimed, “is in us, in our 
souls.” It was the work of the whole people and it began by loving 
everything, whereas the Terror was the crime of a few evil individuals. 
The heart of France was full of magnanimity and clemency. Her soul 
shone forth in unsullied radiance. 

Michelet was the Victor Hugo of history: his History of the French 
Revolution is the epic of democracy. 


To be concluded. 


“THE GREAT COMMONER”—continued from Page 547 


Alas, in the later stages, the trial degenerated into a circus. Initially 
the defence maintained that to consecrate a dogma or even an interpretation 
of the Bible by means of legislation was not in accordance with the 
Constitution of Tennessee, as established in 1790, for which the Jefferson 
Constitution of Virginia had been a model. It should have contested the 
bigotry and intolerance of the law as unconstitutional and anti-American. 
In the end, it all but accepted it, by trying to exonerate Scopes on the 
ground that he had not violated it. The real problem is whether the law 
in question is constitutional. That has yet to be decided by the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee and finally by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Scarcely a week later Bryan died at the age of 65. His place is secure 
in American history. Few American statesmen are so well-known. If he 
had not Lincoln’s intellectual breadth he certainly enjoyed his popularity. 
He epitomized the old rural West. A life of Christian virtue, popular rule 
and a detestation of monopolies: these were the tenets he believed in and 
sincerely upheld to the end of his life. 

College Historical Society, Trinity College, Dublin, Republic of Ireland. 


Norr.—See Dominic Le Foe on “Inherit the Wind”, The Month in Vision, 
CONTEMPORARY Review, Sept. 1960. 


PANAMA—ANOTHER SUEZ?—continued from Page 550 


unfeeling Colossus; as behaving as a colonial power, where Senators cry 
“Communism” at every social upheaval in Latin America. 

The prospect is that Panamanian emotions will be agitated under the 
political pressures of the Presidential election, combined with the fact that 
these young people are no longer content that one-third of their fellow 
countrymen can neither read nor write; that more than half of the in- 
habitants of their nation walk barefooted and go to bed hungry, on earthen 
floors, every night. 


` 560 THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
THE CHURCHES— 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN METHODISM 
JODRELL SCALES 


EW modern institutions more strikingly illustrate the truth of the 
maxim that no man travels quite so far as the man who does not 
know where he is going when he sets out than the Methodist Church. 

The field-preacher whose “heart had been strangely warmed” who set 
out on journeyings to stir the masses in the eighteenth century—did not 
Augustine Birrell say that John Wesley must have paid more turnpike 
fees than any other man in history?—had no inkling that he was to lay 
the foundation of a Church with more than 30 million adherents spread 
over every Continent. Macaulay suggested that had Wesley been a Roman . 
Catholic the Vatican would have seen in him a new Loyola and a new 
body of Catholic travelling preachers would have been the result. Possibly 
a more flexible spirit of comprehension might have kept Wesley and his 
followers within the Anglican fold. Whether Britain would have been the 
same without an independent Methodism is one of those historical] riddles 
as fanciful to conjecture about and as impossible to answer as the query 
as to what would have happened if there had been no Reform Bill of 1832. 

Understanding of the Methodist position in present-day Britain is 
impossible without assessment of the influences that have made it what 
it is. Developed as a protest against spiritual coldness, Methodism had a 
surprising prosperity and an influence on affairs out of proportion to the 
number of its adherents. As with most movements which arise from a 
protest at the seeming inaction of authority, even when development is 
dictated by events rather than design, it almost inevitably revealed fissi- 
parious tendencies. The breakaway movements of the nineteenth century 
justified themselves by claiming that they were a reversion to the pristine 
clarity and unsullied simplicity of the Founding Fathers. The claim that 
Methodism rather than Marxism influenced the Labour movement in 
earlier days in Britain is a generalization that has become a classic. Despite 
John Wesley’s practical sympathy with the poor and oppressed, such a 
thought would have outraged the High Toryism that characterized his 
political outlook. Many of the early Methodist leaders were courageous 
champions of the economically distressed. To them the harsh Hegelian 
diagnoses of Marx had little meaning and less appeal. They were formed 
within the framework of an empirical Radicalism that equated economic 
advance with increasing liberty and were often chosen as leaders because 
training in the chapel pulpit had given them the capacity to state a case. 
Their resentment against privileged authority inseparable from the politics 
of their day coloured religious thinking so that it is questionable whether 
Methodism influenced democracy or whether democratic ferment had a 
greater influence on Methodism itself. The latent anti-clericalism, never 
far from the surface of robust British Radicalism, tinged the thinking of 
democratically-minded Methodists who respected their ministers, but were 
insistent on restricting their special authority. 
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Indulging fissipatious tendencies was inexpensive in Victorian days. It 
was an age of expansionism and individualism and the different branches 
of Methodism flourished together. Chapel going was prevalent, building 
was cheap and the idea that to have two or three Methodist churches 
within easy distance of each other struck few people as being either 
wasteful or curious. 

In the early twentieth century, with the original impetus passed, different 
attitudes were becoming manifest. The ecumenical movement was be- 
coming vocal and influential. Such ecclesiastical statesmen as Dr. Scott 
Lidgett began to emphasize the importance of unity, if not union, between 
separated Churches. The decline in Church going which followed the 
1914 war gave a spur to the movement towards Methodist Union which 
had already existed. It was felt that forces could be better deployed by 
coming together than by maintaining parallel witnesses in the same place. 
After much negotiation the three main Methodist bodies came together 
in 1932. The Union was not achieved without much difficult negotiation 
and even when consummation was reached it was realized that much had 
‘to be learned about the art of living together. Local loyalties had been 
developed, prejudices had been allowed to grow, and the clannishness of 
groups who remembered old differences and even the habits of those who 
never knew about them were factors in many situations. Wisely it was laid 
down at the centre that implementation on the periphery should be steady 
and a matter of local arrangement, with the hope that progress would be 
swift. 

Unfortunately the war intervened. Many churches were damaged, family 
` life was disrupted and there were dislocations of many other kinds. 

Methodism faced the post-war world with the unhappy consciousness 
that its membership had declined swiftly. There were nearly a hundred 
thousand fewer members than when Union took place in 1932. In 1948 
there was an increase, to be followed by others, varied with decreases. The 
whole fluctuation in either direction was of such small statistical significance 
as to suggest stabilisation rather than either growth or degeneration. In 
more recent years declines have been more constant and the improvements 
in the early fifties have been wiped out so that membership at about 
730,000 is smaller than ever before. Against the declines must be placed 
the adaptations visualised by Methodist Union as necessary and made more 
urgent by population movements since the war. Churches which are felt to 
be redundant are being closed, and though this releases ministers for other 
tasks in areas where development is felt to favour growth, the immediate 
result is often a decline in membership. The local prejudices which pre- 
vented the aims of Methodist Union being realized in every town have 
retarded progress, despite all that has been accomplished, and there is 
room for a big shedding of premises before the Church can claim to be 
deploying its forces in a manner commeasurate with modern needs. 

It would be untrue to say that churches keep open when they might more 
properly merge because of old denominational influences, because these 
differences have been largely ironed out with. the years. The present 
President of the Conference (the Rev. Edward Rogers) has spent the whole 
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of his ministry within the framework of the United Church and obviously 
the time will come when all holders of the office will be without a previous 
sectional history. Methodist churches had the habit of becoming social 
as well as religious centres and in provincial towns created a loyalty 
which, though it meant in some cases only a loose adherence, has brought 
a resistance to closing from those whose association has become’ merely 
nominal. The social association may too be a factor in the fact that one 
of the big sources of loss of membership is found among those who remove 
from a district, but who do not associate themselves with a Methodist 
Church in the place to which they go. In an ideal world “removals from” 
would be balanced by “removals to”, but this is far from the case, 
suggesting that the church in the new place is in some ways different, and 
nostalgia prevents emigrants from becoming associated with it. 

Though the consummation of Union centrally has justified the optimism 
of those who fought for it, the differences of emphases appear occasionally. 
This is perhaps most apparent when discussions on Church Union occur. 
By overwhelming majorities the Conference of 1955 decided that the 
Church should take part in conversations with the Anglicans on closer 
relations. Terms of reference were deliberately and wisely left extremely 
vague, and both sides chose their teams so as to include die-hards as well as 
moderate men. Obviously if the Anglican and Methodist Churches cannot 
come together there is little hope for other denominations achieving union. 
In such discussions as have taken place within Methodism, the differing 
interpretations of Methodism being originally rooted in the Anglican 
Church, and alternatively partaking of the classic spirit of Dissent, have 
quickly become manifest and wise leadership and guidance will have to be 
shown on all sides if the movement is to make progress. 

A desire for more orderly worship, even if not in the direction of the 
liturgical, is in evidence and aesthetically both in architecture and service 
there is a demand for a more formal richness, though this is not without 
its opponents who think of the warm emotionalism of the traditional small 
Methodist chapel. 

Always and everywhere there is a cry for the revival of the class meeting 
even though it may be in a more modern form. This was the classic 
method of Wesley’s organization and the forerunner of the Communist 
cell. It was distinctive to Methodism and helped in creating that lay partner- 
ship in spiritual leadership which was a source of strength to the early 
Church. Lay participation in Church work is still a characteristic. Even 
today, five out of seven Methodist services are taken by laymen, but the 
number of lay preachers has been declining for over 30 years. Geography 
is a difficulty for in many suburban areas where the Church prospers there 
are lay preachers with no work to do, and in rural districts there is such 
a shortage that it is difficult to find men to fill pulpits. 

The problem of country chapels is a special difficulty. The changing 
countryside has had its effect on the Methodist chapel, which once stood 
for so much. There is the movement from the land, the increased prosperity 
of the agricultural population, easier transport to the towns, television 
and other outside influences. Recently it has been decided to provide all 
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country ministers with cars as a means of trying to keep struggling places 
alive. 

The Methodist organization is certainly the most closely knit of any in 
Nonconformity. The circuit system, linked to a District through Synod 
and Chairman, in turn associated with the Annual Conference and the 
many Connexional bodies, creates a strong sense of kinship. 

Some observers, however, claim that churches are becoming more in- 
dividual. The minister who once stayed only three years is now there 
usually for at least five. The congregation like to see him in his own pulpit 
and the magic of the visiting preacher which was once so potent a 
Methodist rallying influence is not what it was. 

Church leaders are alive to these and other tendencies. A vast effort 
is being made to provide Churches in new towns and districts. New 
activities have been launched to meet new situations. Methodist Societies 
in all the Universities are the strongest of all student bodies. Experiments 
are being made in Industrial Evangelism. Youth work is being fostered, 
and though Sunday School attendance is declining at an alarming rate, 
other kinds of work among young people are extending. Twelve thousand 
teenagers are attracted to London for the Methodist Youth weekend each 
year. 

Experiments in creating a family Church which sets the teaching of the 
young in the framework of the Church morning service, rather than in 
the segregated afternoon Sunday School, are being successfully conducted 
in several places. The motor car and changed family habits are working 
a revolution and wise observers are urging a flexibility of Church methods 
rather than an insistence on the sanctity of what was found effective in a 
generation in which conditions were vastly different. 

Methodism indulges in a good deal of pulse-feeling. Too much of this 
can create a neurotic hypochondria, but out of it is coming a consciousness 
that adaptability is a major modern problem. The Methodist tradition is 
now enshrined in British religious and social history. It is a complex 
mixture of many strains and despite many new difficulties it still retains 
a considerable vigour. What the future of British Methodism will be is 
beyond forecast, He who knows the answer to that will have prophetic 
insight into the whole future course of British religious history. 


THE RED SQUIRREL 
The small red squirrel every morning toes 
The dew-strung tightrope of my fence’s wire, 
Climbs up the bird-trough with the speed of fire, 
Squats in his hold of natural fir-bark, stows 
Good bread inside him, drops where instinct knows 
Thick rhododendrons hide the nesting choir, 
Sucks a few eggs, then rounds the meal with hire 
And emptying of their drinking bowl. He goes. 
All watchfulness burns in his eye’s wet bead 
That holds the heathery wild from which he came; 
Yet unaware of joy or pain he wrought 
As of the havoc hawking for his breed; 
Near as my finger, yet remote as flame 
Of the north star; elusive as a thought. GEOFEREY JOHNSON 
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CLASSICAL STRAINS IN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ROME 


NICOLAS POUSSIN AT THE LOUVRE 
F. M. GODFREY 


HE revaluation of seventeenth century painting in Europe, which is 
one of the most remarkable events in the aesthetic life of our time, 
has entered upon a new phase. A series of great exhibitions in 

Italy, Germany and England since the war has awakened a new interest 
in the Baroque and explored its principal aspects. Now the Louvre, in a 
magnificent showing of Poussin’s work, has revealed the powerful antidote. 
to the Baroque, which is the severe and methodical classicism of the 
French seventeenth century. The opportunity of seeing 120 cleaned pictures 
and as many drawings side by side has been an immense stimulus to 
Poussin scholarship, and the scientific controversies are already in full 
swing. The exhibition has been patronized by many continents and the 
catalogue by Charles Sterling and Sir Anthony Blunt, with a preface by 
Germain Bazin, is in itself a documentary record of prime importance. 

By his circumference, the genius of his invention, his unbending character, 
his learning, his controlled emotion, Poussin was perhaps the most repre- 
sentative French painter of all time. In his work we find the sensuous 
Bacchanalian feasts side by side with the stern and measured re-incarnations 
of antiquity, the Doric strains of heroic drama and the Ionian flutes of 
Virgilian pastoral. He embraces the poignant pathos of Christ’s Passion, 
and something of Raphael’s grace in his Holy Family groups. In his youth 
he had run the whole gamut of contemporary art: the Mannerism of 
Fontainebleau, the Naturalism of Caravaggio’s followers and the extrava- 
ganzas of the Roman Baroque. He had come to Rome as a man of 30, 
and with one short and unhappy interval in Paris, remained there all his 
life. He became an Italianized Frenchman, a prince of painters and a peer 
of the greatest artists of the day like Bernini, Cortona and Andrea Sacchi. 
His rise to fame was facilitated by meeting the right patrons; first Cardinal 
Barberini, Pope Urban’s nephew, and Cassiano del Pozzo, the cardinal’s, 
right-hand man in artistic matters, and later Fréart de Chantelou, his 
principal French protector. 

The formation of a great master, the collusion between his talent, his 
antecedents and his co-evals is the fascinating reserve of scholars. Poussin 
stepped out of his Mannerist experience right into the Roman cauldron 
of feverish art activity and was attracted by conflicting manners and 
directions: Bernini’s impassioned Baroque, Domenichino’s cool architec- 
tural classicism and the study of Raphael and the Antique. But above all 
by Titian. In front of the three Bacchanals in the Villa Aldobrandini, 
Poussin had his “sensation”, perhaps the most formative experience of 
his middle years. He too becomes the painter of pagan revelries. He 
copies them. He models Cupids in clay. Then he sets out to paint his 
own passionate, graceful and thoroughly French pictures of pagan 
exuberance in the glowing idiom of Titian’s colour, like the “Triumph 
of Flora” or the ““Bacchanal with a Lute Player”. 


t 
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Around 1630 he also draws inspiration from Tasso and Ovid, and paints 
light-hearted “poesie” and pastorals, “Rinaldo and Armida”, “Echo and 
Narcissus”, “Venus and Mercury” and others. These are his gayest, his 
most poetic and delicate phantasies, painted in honeyed tones, in a land- 
scape of sprawling trees and silvery foliage. Now and then he rises to 
the full measure of Titian’s humanity and colouristic power. The grand 
anatomies of the “Shepherds in Arcady”, their profound contemplation as 
they ponder over the frailty of human life and the elegiac mood of the 
whole, make this one of the most poetic of Poussin’s paintings. 

But the “Shepherds” are not only a rapturous re-birth of Titian’s spirit: 
they are one of Poussin’s most powerful essays in the Baroque elements 
of diagonal composition in depth, of broken tones and surging movement, 
of loosely draped, monumental figures. For Poussin, the arch-classicist, 
had his moments of Baroque propensities. The “Madonna appearing to 
St. James” (1629) is his most Baroque essay in large religious altar pieces, 
required by the Catholic Revival, and painted in strong contrasting colours 
with a prodigious array of powerful figures, movement into the depth of 
space and a dramatic use of light and shadow. Yet within a short time 
Poussin abandons the richly romantic genre for good and produces work 
of a refined and ennobled classicism. Henceforth classical compositions 
of biblical and mythological subjects, easel pictures, on a smaller scale, 
for private patrons take the place of large religious paintings. 

Probably around 1631 Poussin painted his version of the ‘‘Parnassus”’, 
a free translation of Raphael’s fresco in the Vatican into a slighter, more 
restless and mannered idiom, a gathering of many attitudinizing figures 
before a backdrop of trees. Then, in the same year, follows a more 
authoritative work in the classical strain, the Dresden “Realm of Flora”, 
a garden of love of exquisite refinement and harmony, where graceful 
nudes and fair youths recline, while Flora dances and scatters flowers. 
The “Flora” is a key picture and a landmark in Poussin’s work, because 
of the sheer beauty of melodious line and translucent colour. By now 
Poussin has joined the camp of the classicists, upholding disegno over 
colore, and the predominance of figurative design over the painterly 
approach of the Baroque artist. 

Into that context belongs the “Inspiration of the Poet”, a masterpiece 
for which Denis Mahon proposes the year 1632, and which conveys a 
profound understanding of classical form. It is a picture of life-size figures, 
which might come from the frieze of an antique temple. The classical 
stance of three noble figures, painted in rich Venetian tones, a harmony 
of blue and red and golden yellow, makes this an exhilarating work in the 
Renaissance tradition. 

During the lter 1630s the Titianesque fullness and warm colour yield 
to a more sculptural style of profiled figures in movement as in Roman 
relief, These compositions with their exacting demands on planning, 
grouping and psychological interpretation culminate in pictures like the 
“Rape of the Sabines” and the “Israelites gathering Manna”. Poussin 
himself has explained his purpose in a famous letter to Chantelou. He 
wishes to express emotional states by the distribution of his figures, their 
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various attitudes and temperaments. Poussin reveals himself as a rational 
artist, a peintre philosophe, whose works should please those who know 
“how to read them”. 

Planned compositions of massed figures in movement and telling gesture 
like “The Golden Calf” or the “Crossing of the Red Sea” show Poussin’s 
gift for calculated spacing and classical melodrama. The essential change 
of Poussin’s manner towards classical definition of form and a more and 
more indifferent colour becomes apparent in the small Louvre painting 
of “Moses saved from the waters of the Nile”. This is a work of con- 
summate beauty, because the feeling for dignified human form and 
existence is classical without being overlaid by archeological learning. 
Though the rivergod representing the Nile and the pyramid in the back- 
ground suggest the land of Egypt, the Grecian form of Pharoah’s daughter, 
leaning upon her young attendant, the poise and sculptural character of all 
figures, the noble proportions and emotional restraint of the group make 
this a paragon of Poussin’s classical style. 

Even when he treats religious subjects like the “Seven Sacraments”, 
Poussin imposes an antique setting of architecture and costume upon the 
Christian story. He conceives the “Extreme Unction’’ like the death of 
a Greek hero (Blunt), calling it a subject “worthy of Apelles”. This union 
of sacred and profane elements in Poussin’s religious paintings can be 
accounted for by his association with a group of free-thinking patrons 
who like himself were impassioned classical scholars. 

During the years from 1648-1652 Poussin approximates most closely to 
the French classical drama of Corneille and Racine. In works of Biblical 
story like ““Eliezar and Rebecca” or the “Judgment of Solomon” he enacts 
moments of dramatic climax with heightened concentration on expression 
and gesture. The actors are arrayed on a narrow foreground stage, in one 
plane, before an architectural backdrop or a prospect of nature. In 1648, 
the annus mirabilis of his life, Poussin painted, beside the psychological 
and human drama, the first of his heroic landscapes, where the protagonists 
like “Diogenes throwing away his cup” determine the stoic mood of the 
natural scene. These architectural landscapes, firmly constructed in 
mathematical order and clarity, breathe solemnity and a grandeur, which 
dwarfs the human destiny and assumes a static and immutable calm. Such 
prospects of organized nature with figures, now diminished in size, are 
Poussin’s greatest achievement as a thinking artist. 

Only in his last phase Poussin allowed himself a more loosely conceived 
and altogether fantastical rendering of primitive nature, without archi- 
tectural features or strictly rational order. These are his ideal landscapes: 
with mythological figures, dream-creations with great towering rocks and 
spreading trees, inhabited by fabulous beings, nymphs or giants. Such 
are the landscapes with “Hercules and Cacus” or “Polyphemus”, where 
mythology assumes an allegorical meaning, a universal significance. The 
miracle is that in his old age Poussin forsakes the ordered severity of his 
earlier landscapes for the wilder aspects of nature, its sheer bounty and 
fruitful exuberance. It is a new vision of landscape, organized not by 
mathematical law, but by natural recession of spreading trees and golden 
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fields and hills leading into the azure distance, as in the marvellous “Four 
Seasons”, a work of Poussin’s last years. 

Finally, we may ask, what manner of man was Poussin. Pride of 
achievement and authority are conveyed by the large, strong features, the 
lofty forehead, the searching eyes of his self-portrait in the Louvre; but also 
that high degree of sensibility, which makes the artist vulnerable and 
prone to suffering and self-pity. The forms of the face are forceful and 
robust, but the sharp folds on the forehead and at the corners of the 
mouth heighten the sternness and irritability of expression. 

These characteristics are borne out by some of Poussin’s utterances 
about himself and his contemporaries. He can see no one tolerable in 
painting, no one coming on, and predicts a “sudden collapse of this art”. 
At the same time his self-confidence is unimpaired. He is often ill and 
his hand trembles; yet, he writes, “if the servant be weak, the head is 
strong”? and can still command the most excellent works. When he was 
sketching in the Campagna and among the ruins, someone asked how he 
had attained such perfection in painting. The answer came with shattering 
simplicity: “Je n'ai rien négligé” So exalted was Poussin’s position in 
Rome, that the greatest Baroque artist of the age, Lorenzo Bernini, paid 
homage to his classical opponent in a most generous way. On seeing 
one of the “Seven Sacraments” by Poussin in the house of Chantelou he 
exclaimed: “You have given me today a great shock by showing me the 
genius of a man who makes me realize that I know nothing.” 


Recent Literature on Poussin 
Blunt: French Art and Architecture, 1500-1700. London, 1953. 
. Mahon: Poussin’s Early Development: Burlington Magazine, July, 1960. Special 
issue devoted to Nicolas Poussin and his circle. 
. Chastel, ed.: Nicolas Poussin. Colloques Internationaux. 2 vol. Paris, 1960. 
Blunt: The Heroic and the Ideal Landscape in the work of Nicolas Poussin. 
Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1944. 


>> Op 


RAIN IN VENICE 


Richer than all mosaics in aisles and altars 

Of dim St. Mark’s was the dusky jewel-play 
When rainclouds low and grey 

Broke, and spilled down their missals and psalters 
On the mighty Square’s decay. 


More ancient of gleam and far more transitory, 
Those pools concentred dearer to my desire 
The Venice of dome and spire, 

The city that lost her head in earthless glory 
And her soul in sensual mire. 


All she had known of sainthood, carnivals, revels, 
Of Ethiop velvets, oriental silks of grandees, 
Of triumphs on infidel seas, 
Yes, and the dance of her seventy thousand devils 
Burned in the dusk from these. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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A BRACE OF MARTYRS 


SAMUEL SOLOMON 


HIS summer, London has been privileged to see two remarkable plays, 
T one at the Mermaid Theatre, Bertolt Brecht’s Life of Galileo (English 
adaptation by Charles Laughton), and the other at the Globe Theatre, 
Robert Bolts A Man for all Seasons, recounting the martyrdom of Sir 
Thomas More. 

Both plays deal with the eternal Liberal theme, namely the clash 
between the individual human spirit and absolute power. It is more 
than a little ironic that the cause of Christian unity to which More clung 
so heroically, resulting in his judicial murder at the instigation of the 
implacable Henry VIII, was to be the very cause that a century later was 
advanced at Rome for putting all but extreme pressure on Galileo to 
make of him a martyr manqué. 

Of the two dramatists, the task of Bolt was the easier one. His pro- 
tagonist More was a tragic hero of classic proportions, subject of a play 
as early as the Elizabethan age, a play to which Shakespeare himself had 
not disdained to lend a hand. The spectacle of More, “whose soul’, as 
his friend Erasmus tells us, “was more pure than any snow, whose genius 
was such as England never had”, being led to the block, a victim to the 
wilful Henry’s spite, was bound to be affecting in any case. In the lines of 
Robert Bolt uttered by Paul Scofield at his best it was deeply moving. 

That Brecht’s play, despite the greater breadth of its conception and our 
intellectual attachment to its hero’s cause, proved in the end to be less 
affecting than Bolt’s, was due partly to defects in composition and produc- 
tion, but chiefly to the inherent difficulties of the dramatist’s task in taking 
a more complex hero as his subject. Brecht has shown us in Mother 
Courage, in the splendid assertion of the independent human spirit con- 
tained in the gesture of defiance of the dumb daughter, who sacrificed her 
life in a sustained frenzy sounding the tocsin in the face of a hail of 
bullets, that he could be as moving as any. Had there been no defect 
in production, it is possible that the spectacle of Galileo on the stage left 
to guzzle his goose (“his sole remaining joy”), would have been as pro- 
foundly moving as was his lot in history when, old and blind, he died in 
duress four years after he was visited by Milton, who in, his turn, in the 
same age of political and spiritual conflict was to-die neglected, old and 
blind. Of course, Milton does not appear in Brecht’s Galileo. He might 
well have been drawn in had the author been English and recalled Milton’s 
reference in Paradise Lost to 


“the Moon, whose Orb 
Through Optic Glass the Tuscan Artist views 
At Ev’ning from the top of Fesole.” 


The defect in production, which was fatal to the tragic ending, arose 
doubtless from the fact that Bernard Miles, who himself played Galileo 
for the most part most effectively, was responsible also for the direction of 
the play and could not perhaps quite perceive the stiffness of the scene 
at the end, when Galileo’s favourite pupil, Andrea (played by Roy 
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Spencer), comes to bid farewell to his former mentor before leaving the 
country. None had been more desolated than Andrea when, on June 22, 
1633, the bells of Florence had tolled Galileo’s recantation. In Andrea’s 
eyes his master’s betrayal of Science had been astronomic. Accordingly 
his contempt for Galileo had been cosmic. Against the grain, he comes 
years later to take his final leave of the master he had once worshipped. 
He finds him old and broken, and when he learns that Galileo, far from 
genuinely recanting, has been occupying his time in secretly writing a 
most important scientific treatise for Andrea to smuggle out of the 
country to the free press of Protestant Europe, a revulsion of feeling 
overcomes him. He begs Galileo’s forgiveness for having (as he thought) 
misjudged him. This speech the actor delivers across the stage standing 
and addressing Galileo, who is seated, instead of in an abandon of remorse 
at his feet. It is true that the remorse turns out to be unnecessary as 
Galileo, in his reply, outlining his humiliation, shows. But such a gesture 
of abandon would have underlined both the depth of Andrea’s devotion 
and the depth of Galileo’s humiliation in having to decline it and would 
have profoundly moved the audience instead of leaving it emotionally in 
the air. How very telling was this very gesture of abandon in Noel 
Willman’s direction of Bolt’s play, when Margaret More, played by Pat 
Keen, flung herself at her seated father’s feet on finally learning from his 
lips that his dread doom was imminent! 

If Brecht cannot be held responsible for any defect in production (it 
must not be inferred that the production, as a whole, was unsatisfactory— 
far from it), defects in composition must be laid firmly at his door. These 
are due chiefly to his unbridled humour and his often incongruous, anti- 
religious not to say communistic propensities. In his delightful Caucasian 
Chalk Circle, the genuine comedy is sometimes marred by his crude, 
irrelevant digs at religion (so unlike the elegant rapier thrusts of Shaw 
or the wicked panache of Voltaire, which in the century after Galileo was 
finally to waft away the pretensions of Rome). This same crudity is 
evident in the carnival scene of Galileo, where the artisans, more like 
twentieth century Communists than seventeenth century Italians, proclaim 
Galileo as “the Bible-killer”. This émeute is sufficient to set the wheels of 
the Holy Office in motion against Italy’s foremost scientist, in spite of 
confirmation by the Papal Astronomer himself of the truth of Galileo’s 
optical discoveries. A pity the Church did not adhere to its earlier 
acceptance of Copernicus’ hypothesis that the Earth moved round the Sun! 
The ancient Psalmist had found no religious difficulty in permitting 
humanity’s vision to be broadened when he proclaimed “the Heavens 
declare the glory of God and the firmament showeth His handiwork.” Nor 
was it surprising that a few years after Galileo’s death it was the very 
contemplation of the moving galaxies from the Tour St. Jacques in Paris 
that furthered the worldly Pascal’s return to religion with his great 
affirmation le silence éternel de ces espaces infinis m’effraie. 

In Brecht’s play the arguments of the Cardinal Inquisitor, played 
excellently by Geoffrey Rose, to convince the Pope, who formerly as 
Cardinal Barberini, himself an amateur scientist, had befriended Galileo, 
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that Galileo’s suppression was essential, were cast on altogether a lower 
level than the arguments of the Grand Inquisitor in Shaw’s St, Joan. The 
difference in weight between these arguments betokens the measure of the 
difference in stature between St. Joan and Galileo, both dealing with 
great human spirits who under pressure recanted. But whereas Joan had 
suffered torture, both physical and mental, the mere sight of the instru- 
ments of torture, as his Prosecutor had cynically prophesied, was enough 
to subdue Galileo’s spirit. (Henry at least had had the grace to forbid 
More’s physical torment.) This mention by Brecht in advance of Galileo’s 
cowardice, though it wins him his laugh, only serves to lessen the pro- 
portions of his tragic hero. This fieck might be pardoned, but Brecht, 
it seems, is indifferent to the danger of so dwarfing his hero as to leave 
in the spectators’ eyes no distance for his fall. For from the very beginning 
of the play he humourously portrays Galileo plagiarising the invention 
of the telescope, first brought to him from Holland by Ludovico, a young 
nobleman who may have married his daughter, had not the Cardinal 
Inquisitor, himself attracted to the girl, put a spoke in the wheel. The 
scene in which Ludovico jilts the girl in a tirade about the potential 
revolutionary effects of Galileo’s discoveries on the Italian peasantry is 
more tendentious than convincing. This propagandist alloy repeatedly 
breaks in to corrupt the gold of Brecht’s art. 

In A Man for all Seasons, on the other hand, the complete absence 
of propaganda is all the more effective. Henry is shown in a memorable 
scene, brilliantly acted by Richard Leech, as an engaging young man (an 
historical solecism, as he was approaching 40 at the time), blithe, debonair 
and artistic, with just a hint of the tiger, when he suddenly leaves More’s 
house, breaking his dinner engagement, ostensibly not to keep Anne 
waiting for her dance but actually to mark his displeasure at More’s clear 
hint that he must remain inflexible in the matter of the divorce. From this 
moment the battle between the two men is joined and moves inevitably 
to its tragic end, providing in Paul Scofield’s impeccable portrayal of the 
title rôle the most moving performance of the season. 


MOUNTAINS ARE QUIET 

By bridle road and byways olden, forlorn with 
long-forgotten feet, 

Where travellers’ tracks are crusted golden through 
many an autumn’s tidal beat, 

A man may reach above the roof of worlds if he 
climbs far enough. 

Where birch and fir grow rare and singly, and miles 
of moor know none of these, 

And dim beyond them mountains kingly hold court with 
age-old mysteries, 

Life is aloof as mountains are, unmoving, changeless 
as a star. 

And ever the ebb and flow of seasons, and years that 
wander there to die 

No Man’s but Nature’s plots and treasons, bred 
of the sun and storm, are nigh. 

Wild flower, wild bird, for these alone the quiet 
that men have never known. THOMAS MOULT 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF THE FREE WORLD 
PROFESSOR GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 
I 


N an address to the American Embassy staff in New Delhi, in December, 
1959, President Eisenhower. said: ‘Governments have a way of 
obstructing the feelings of people. They sometimes create problems 

and then say they are trying to ease them.” In another speech, no less 
boldly, the President stated that what the peoples of the world wanted 
was peace. Why not give it to them? 

For centuries the political theorists of the nations have at least agreed 
that the prime function of civil government is “to give peace in 
our time”. Protagonists of the Welfare State have urged that it has other 
duties too. But its prime duty and function—as Aristotle puts it, “for the 
sake of life” and survival—has become, within this generation, something 
of which the priority is written in letters of fire for all to see. Europe, 
twice in the century, has been torn asunder by what was, in effect, the 
civil war of its civilization. But now, isolation at an end, the position is 
global. The old hymnographers foretold how the Last Judgment would 
come, dies irae, the day of wrath “when heaven and earth will roll up in 
fervent heat”. Today such an apocalypse clearly corresponds with what 
we scientifically know about the results of the resolute use of a dozen or 
so hydrogen bombs, “‘brighter than a thousand suns”. 

There are some who here will be tempted, like gaunt figures during 
the Great Plague of London, to cry doom and to ingerminate the 
mood of alarm and hysteria. In the significant words of Stalin to “F.D.R.” 
at Yalta: “We neither of us want war but your people are more afraid 
of it than us: that is where we have the edge on you”—a remark applying 
with yet more force to the Chinese. It may, however, be that, when all 
agree upon the end of peace, to which even the men in the Kremlin and 
in the Forbidden City cannot be indifferent, the real problem is one of the 
means; and that what we really need is, not exhortations, but the cool 
brain of a Richelieu. This statement would seem to be true, subject to 
the incredible indifference and apathy of large, if possibly not influential, 
sections of the electorate, which have to be whacked, by strong speech, 
into taking an interest. 

There is indeed a tendency, in the urgent crisis, to stampede to the 
physical scientists, such as Teller, Oppenheimer, or Vannevar Bush, for 
advice. The truth is that, for all this worship of physical science because 
it gives technical power, this matter is not their job. A Robert Oppen- 
heimer would be the first to say that this is indeed the grave concern of 
every civilized man. But, as Lord Attlee has remarked, from his experience 
the run of physical scientists have less political judgment than the common 
voter. They can but inform and warn on technical consequences. They 
always have the moral alibi that they are only acting under instructions. 
Further, today the technical power, although of frightening importance, is 
yet so far balanced that the break-through to a solution will scarcely occur 
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here. Defence will build up against aggression and attack against defence 
in an endless race. The solution is political. 


“Does this mean,” cries the concerned citizen, “that the responsibility 
is mine? Do I know the decisive secrets concealed in the Chanceries of 
of the world? Helpless as I am, what can I be expected to do?” In the 
last analysis we shall see that the answer is “Much”. This is for a quite 
specific reason. When the responsibility is thrust upon the politicians, 
the moment surely comes when they reply, with their own kind of buck- 
passing, that this or the other may be the far-sighted course but “we lack 
a popular mandate”. The mandate must be ready in opinion; and it is 
the responsibility of the press and like media to keep the public opinion 
adequately informed. It was George Kennan, in his American Diplomacy, 
who compared some democracies to dinosaurs with brains the size of a 
pin-head, which preferred to sleep, woke up too late to threats and, then, 
threshed out on all sides, wrecking their world. If hysteria is one danger, 
a moronic apathy is another. 


If some turn for their answers to the natural scientists, others turn to 
the military, as the relevant professional men. It was Papa Clemenceau 
who said: ‘‘War is far too important a matter for generals.” As we have 
recently been reminded from the White House, they and the admirals and 
airmen tend to be obsessed with interdepartmental squabbles and pro- 
motions and puffings. In British history the Gallipoli campaign was ruined 
by such. But there is a more fundamental reason for Georges Clemenceau’s 
dictum. It is provided by no less a military authority than von Clausewitz 
himself in his book, On War. The generals have a. one-track-minded 
preoccupation with military victory, which is their business. They resent 
civilian interference. However, the real object is to bring the will of -the 
enemy under control, to assure one’s own security and a consonant peace. 
“Strategy has in the first instance only the victory . . . as a means to its 
object; and, ultimately, those things which lead directly to peace . 
War is to be regarded not as an independent thing but as a political 
instrument: the political objects belong to the Government alone.” What 
comes first is the diplomatic objective with its rules, subject to a popular 
mandate for stable peace conjoined with security of guarantees, personal 
freedom and social justice. 


This is not for a moment to imply that, in the wider field, we should 
disregard military experience and advice. For example there are many 
people who feel that the present international political system, which 
Lowes Dickinson called “the International Anarchy”, can safely muddle 
along even under contemporary conditions of warfare. It is most 
important, therefore, that the public should be warned by no less a person 
than General Omar Bradley that, if such immeasurably dangerous weapons 
as those of the present continue to be developed, sooner or later there will 
surely be an accident. This could be due to mis-identification, the “human 
factor” deflecting some distraught individual, or political miscalculation. 
In a speech, on November 5, 1957, at St. Alban’s School, Washington, 
General Bradley said: i 
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“We are’ now speeding inexorably towards a day when even the 
ingenuity of our scientists may be unable to save us from the conse- 
quences of a single rash act or a lone reckless hand upon the switch 
of an uninterceptable missile . . . Inevitably this whole electronic house 
of cards will reach a point where it can be constructed no longer . 

If we will only come to the realization that [the problem of peace] must 
be worked out—whatever it may mean even to such sacred traditions 
as absolute national sovereignty—I believe that we can somehow, some- 
where, and perhaps through some as yet undiscovered world thinker 
and leader find a workable solution.” 
All that can be hoped for from our mutual massive deterrents is a temporary 
holding action and a breathing-time which bold statesmanship must use. 
It is everybody’s guess whether there will be an atomic explosion before 
Bulgaria gets the atomic bomb or only five years afterwards. We cannot 
go on as we have. 


I 


Since the days of the collapse of the Holy Roman Empire and of Papal 
arbitration, there have been attempts, not only to examine the theory of 
“just war”, but to reconstruct, despite the tide of local sovereignty and of 
nationalism, some kind of international order. Apart from numerous 
paper schemes from Sully to Kant, one diplomatic doctrine of a highly 
realistic order was developed. This was the Balance of Power. One of 
its earliest artificers was Cardinal Wolsey. Its assumption was that both 
national freedom and peace would be preserved if the rise of any Great 
Power (it was sometimes added, “‘displaying aggressive intentions”) was 
balanced by a coalition of others. So the Hapsburgs were balanced by 
France and her friends—sometimes England, later Poland and Sweden 
or, again, Russia. Even if war occurred, peace would only be made were 
the loot equitably divided. Since this diplomatic doctrine found expression 
as late as the famous Eyre Crowe Memorandum, stating British policy 
in Europe before the First World War, it still requires attention, even if 
Professor E. H. Carr, in his Conditions of Peace, calls the Balance of 
Power in Europe obsolete. In the world it may not be. 

The present writer was invited to join a group in 1939, including Mr. 
Duncan Sandys and Katherine, Duchess of Atholl, of which the object 
was to stiffen policy and, in effect, to increase the power of Sir Winston 
Churchill, at a time immediately before he was invited into the War 
Cabinet in that September. He cannot, therefore, be charged with dis- 
agreement with Churchillian policy at that stage. It can, however, be 
argued—and is argued by Professor T. D. Williams, of Dublin—that Sir 
Winston, by agreeing with the “unconditional surrender” policy, “reveals 
himself as Jacking in the wisdom and statecraft of the eighteenth century 
diplomacy”. The policy itself, irrelevantly borrowed from Grant, was of 
course that of Franklin Roosevelt and of Harry Hopkins, a tuberculosis 
expert. The consequence, as Sir Winston has himself stated, was to replace 
the threat of one great tyranny by another more powerful still. 

The defence of Sir Winston is that the conditions of victory impdse 
strange compromises; that he, at least by 1944, was well aware of the 
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new danger and was pressing on Washington a strategy to meet it; and, 
finally, that he had the optimism to hold that, with one tyranny cour- 
ageously surmounted, still enough power would still be in reserve in the 
West for another.to be met. The question remains: Is it? Assuming that 
the Balance of Power is the favoured method of professional diplomats 
for keeping the peace, can this balance still be kept—especially while 
Peking-China remains even more fanatical than the men of the Kremlin? 


There is another route, which is that of the Unbalance of Power and of 
international organization. After the establishment of the Hague Court, 
for which Andrew Carnegie provided a Palace of Peace, there followed 
Woodrow Wilson’s noble experiment of the League of Nations (inter- 
estingly called by the French Société des Nations, like the old Concert of 
Europe). Walter Lippmann, Noel Brailsford and Lord Robert Cecil were 
among the architects. Taft’s pioneer committee visualised an organization 
“to enforce peace”. The League incurred the deadly hostility of the 
Soviets, in part due to Soviet “loss of face” when Russia was expelled 
for her attack on Finland. Instead we got the United Nations, consti- 
tutionally founded on the wildly optimistic belief, flouting all history, that 
some kind of pre-established harmony or unanimity of the Great Powers 
could be counted upon. The Russian vetoes followed, fast and frequent. 


As the present writer said in a dispatch from the San Francisco Con- 
ference, there was “a Dumbarton Hoax’—and a pitiless one for those of 
the public who thought that the United Nations might offer a guarantee ` 
of peace. Journalists soon detected the way the wind was blowing when 
they were told not to pay so much attention to the constitution of the 
Security Council, but rather to the wonderful welfare work that could be 
done by the Social and Economic Council. Already “Old Stonebottom”, 
Mr. Molotov (which mean “the Hammer”; an alias for Scriabin), had 
shown that the brief honeymoon of Soviet-Western unanimity was over. 
But, as has repeatedly been pointed out, if Stalin had not been determined 
to emasculate the new United Nations organization by use of the veto, the 
U.S. Senate would. 


In the light of all this it is interesting that Sir Anthony Eden, no novice 
in these matters, writes in Full Circle: “The United Nations was founded 
as a means to an end, to keep the peace.” In effect Sir Anthony rejects 
here Mr. Hammarskjold’s view that it is not an association “‘of the like- 
minded” but a forum of debate. The fact remains that League and UNO 
have been occasionally competent to impose their judgment upon small 
countries. They have been powerless to impose guarantees where major 
States, their interests or supposed interests, policies, propagandas and cold 
wars, were concerned. It should not, therefore, at all be concluded that 
the United Nations is disunited, useless and should be scrapped; or that 
it does not provide a possible platform for more effective structures. 
Apart from the veto, it yet suffers from the conventional lawyers’ fiction 
that every sovereign state, from the United States to Costa Rica, shall 
count as equal—the veto-holding oligarchy of five apart. This convention 
fails to correspond to the political realities. 
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The risk with the United Nations is not that it is useless but that it is 
deceptive, and we hence need both to appreciate its sphere and also its 
limits. Sir Anthony Eden aspires to the creation of a U.N. international 
police force and even contends that it was born at Suez, like Moses by 
the Nile. For the present, however, we can safely say that the guaranteeing 
of peace, except by good chance as in Korea, is not among the United 
Nations’ constitutional powers. 

What then? In the twenties and thirties, before the Second World crash, 
a weary round was circled, first, of discussion of Disarmament; then, 
when this broke down amid the sterile arguments of experts, “giving 
reasons why nothing could be done”, and amid distrust, discussion of 
Arbitration and Peaceful Change; then, when nations protested that 
Peaceful Change should not be at their expense and, as Rumania said, 
would be casus belli, there came discussion of Collective Security. Like 
ghosts of the damned in Huit Clos, the statesmen and diplomats, shut in 
their conference chambers, made their circles, openly arriving at public 
disagreements. There was no way out. Peaceful Change, as some urged, 
was hopeful. But was it to be on the basis, short of force, yet of emergent 
power (Pacta sunt servanda)? Was the status quo, dear to lawyers, to be 
disregarded? Where would that end? 

The morals to be drawn from this sad scene are perhaps two. The first 
is that set out, from his researches, by Sir Llewellyn Woodward, the 
Princeton historian. No man can calculate the precise consequences in 
history of action and, therefore, we do well to adhere to a few fundamental 
principles. The second would seem to be the need for great statesmanship, 
courageous, even ruthless, so that much of the world may be united as 
once was France against faction, “under the red robe”. The alternative, the 
chanciness of anarchy, is too hideous to contemplate. 

What other routes have we? There is indeed NATO, which is primarily 
a military organization of limited area. Under its constitution it cannot 
include old British Commonwealth States such as Australia or New 
Zealand, nor may it embrace Latin America—although oddly it can 
discover Turkey and Greece to be in the North Atlantic area. It offers a 
shield of uncertain texture and a sword in S.A.C. in Kansas; but it lacks 
both political body and wilful soul. For the Soviets and Red China it 
is a stumbling block for their form of competitive co-existence. Is this an 
organization that can be taken and improved upon? It may well be so. 

On the other hand, there are those who despair of what can be achieved 
by such as take the sword. Opinion is what matters. There is the way of 
pacifism. Let the Tolstoians of Russia arise. Hitler once asked for general 
disarmament and so does Khrushchev. The pacifist method has been 
brilliantly successful in India and may be in Africa and the Southern 
States. But those who reject it, taken by itself, fear that it may be the 
method to open the road to power of a new tyranny, not easily overthrown, 
contemptuous of personal freedom and with novel views of social justice. 
Gandhi himself, in correspondence with this writer, was prepared to sup- 
port an international police, granted the establishment of an authentically 
impartial international tribunal. He merely insisted that such a tribunal 
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itself must be inspired with the spirit of non-violence and truth, ahimsa 
and satyagraha. 


ill 


What means, then, are promising? At the present stage of international 
negotiations leading to a Summit (which like many a summit may be, 
rather a ridge) certain considerations are patent. Disarmament, total or 
partial, whether of what are called conventional weapons or of uncon- 
ventional, supposes some system of effective inspection in order that there 
may be guarantees, in so vital a matter, that words and deeds correspond. 
This could perchance be an almost routine matter did mutual confidence 
exist. But conference after conference has foundered because this is just 
what is lacking. Nor, despite the ill-mannered language of flamboyant 
Bolsheviks, is the argument all on one side. As Mr. Khrushchev says: 
“If you want to be friends with a man, it would be odd if the first thing 
he should ask is the latch-key to your house.” And, moreover, have we 
in fact such wealth of experience of inspection among friends, such know- 
how in international controls, that we are entitled to commend it to others? 
The conclusion would seem to be that we need practical experience in 
over-seeings and controls; and that, if we demand confidence from others, 
then we should show our good faith in that confidence—beginning where 
it is easiest, at home. We need to develop at home the system of regional 
controls and inspections. 

This is less of a platitude than it seems. Actually its implementation is 
difficult enough. The most successful international experiment since 1945 
has perhaps been the increased integration of Western Europe, moving 
through the unsatisfactory High Authority for Steel and Coal (which has 
ambassadors accredited to it and has aspects of functional sovereignty), 
on to the Common Market. Let us look closely at what has here been 
successful. 

The United States, which had opposed the United Europe proposals 
of Briand and Benes, as a potential debtors’ bloc, gave it now enthusiastic 
commendation, partly for sound idealistic reasons and partly as a defence 
economy. Sir Winston Churchill, who once had protested that he wished 
to be made no part of “a blob”, after his Fulton speech advocating closer 
Anglo-American integration, delivered his Ziirich speech with its advocacy 
of a United Europe. However, the major creators of this new Europe 
were three determined and outstanding statesmen with trust in each other— 
two of them leaders of recently defeated nations but fortunately occupying 
key positions of power—Robert Schuman, Konrad Adenauer and Alcide 
de Gasperi, ably aided by that remarkable international civil servant, Jean 
Monnet. Even if nothing more, in the end, were achieved than the 
Common Market of the Six, this would itself be a sufficiently astounding 
triumph of “the European idea” over a centuries’ old and still raw ani- 
mosity between French and Germans. In the view, however, of Schuman 
the economic and functional arrangement must necessarily pass over into 
a political one, involving the pooling of sovereignty for specific purposes. 

Britain, however, while officially welcoming the Rome Charter which 
confirmed these arrangements, has felt herself unable to contemplate full 
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membership of the Common Market or a United Western Europe, for 
reasons primarily political. She is senior member of a Commonwealth that 
extends from Auckland to Vancouver, and even includes Delhi. Further, 
there are potent economic reasons, in the stable system of British trade. 
These Commonwealth members are her best customers; and then, 
secondly, the United States, with a remarkable recent annual increase from 
£257 million in 1957 to £380 million in 1959. The European “Six” only 
come after these. Indeed, on her “invisible trade” with Europe, Britain 
loses. Nor can the newly developing Commonwealth market of English- 
speaking Africa be ignored, British attention to the “Seven” and to the 
commercially least important Stockholm Powers may well be tactical and 
diversionary, as maintained by Professor C. E. Carrington. There is rather 
a tendency to look to OEEC for a solution to the economic problem, as 
against Dr. Hallstein’s views of the Common Market. 

There is yet a snag. OEEC omits the United States, whose finances 
keep the whole system stable and who is Britain’s best customer, and it 
omits Canada. And Mr. Fleming, Canadian Minister of Trade, has 
expressed on this his grave concern. The answer is clear. It has been 
economically documented by Dr. H. D. Black, of Sydney. We need, 
beyond the Common Market of the Six, and to overcome some of the 
problems which this healthy economico-political system itself creates, a 
wider integration of the Atlantic Community, including the United States 
(already the strategic centre), the whole Commonwealth and certainly the 
Anzac area, as well as OEEC with the Common Market. This, yet, will 
require for its development not only economic calculations but also 
political leadership and a new sentiment with new ideas. 


IV 


There was great wisdom in the remark of a distinguished pioneer of 
the League of Nations, Gilbert Murray, that “there can be no pooling 
of sovereignty where there is no sharing of values.” When this is ignored 
by “universalism” of approach, frequently sponsored (as Lippmann has 
said) by Democrats, what results is what Aristotle of old called.a “‘watery” 
community or mere “forum of discussion”. Murray’s theme offers the 
argument for the great statesmanship which will move firmly and massively 
outwards from a nucleus through regions to a world-scheme, building 
authentic communities as it goes. 

The objection, however, is immediate: Will this not divide the world 
into blocs and cause war, not peace? The reply is that the world is already 
de facto divided into blocs; and that the Soviets would be the first to assert 
that the pro-Bolshevik Powers constitute a community and a growing one. 
The merit of the proposal to give political substance, beyond a mere local 
military skeleton, to the Atlantic Community, is that it is not just ‘“anti- 
Soviet”. It spreads out from a nucleus of freedom, confidence and 
co-operative power. It is dynamic, positive and would have been desirable 
if the Soviet Union had never been heard of. It needs now the blood of 
emotion. Just so the Union of Europe had that emotion, a minority move- 
ment inspired by the pre-existent “European idea” of Charlemagne, which 
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became anew a majority idea and was alone competent to fire with its 
vision the spirit of post-war European youth. 

Is this Atlantic Community not yet “exclusive”? The word, ‘indeed, is 
only a symbol. NATO, which includes Turkey, is not geographically exact. 
“The West” is sometimes talked of as if it included all non-Communist 
countries, from Pakistan to the Philippines. We must not be pedants. 
Nevertheless, this writer would himself prefer, as alternative, the term 
“the Commonwealth of the Free World”, providing that this meant not 
a dream but an effective community of organized power. The door must 
always be left open to those like-minded, who accept the common values. 

Let us indeed be careful and wise in our negatives. Many of our 
quarrels with the Communists may be grave, but they are not military 
fighting matters. If we are to make war on atheism, then we should have 
to dismiss no few of our eminent university professors. If we are to attack 
the very idea of Communism in favour of Nineteenth Century capitalism 
and the dogma of private property, then, not only will we condemn the 
mendicant friar orders, the utopian settlements of North America, the 
Kibbutzim of Israel, but we shall divide our own world. Some, with 
Viscount Samuel, maintain that theoretical Communism is so utopian and 
impractical that it is too good for ordinary men; others that it issues in an 
inhumane system so efficient that it is competitively frightening. What 
rather we still confront is a Soviet system fanatical, tyrannical, over- 
boastful, assertive, and still masked by habits in international conduct as 
intolerably bad-mannered as Hitler’s. Let the Kremlin change these things. 

Granted that the broad-based Atlantic Community is a desirable thing 
in itself, politically and as an economic asset for prosperity, how yet does 
it make any urgent contribution to peace? As an organic union it will 
involve interchange of plans and personnel at all departmental levels of 
government, military, trade and diplomatic. It will remove legal obstacles 
thereto. It will restore that easy co-operation which, under Eisenhower, 
was achieved during the war, and will terminate the deplorable mutual 
suspicions and spying which succeeded it. It can multiply effective inter- 
national institutions and, not less, their habits of co-operation. It can 
push economic and financial integration beyond the point of no return. 
Concerting a system of international control and inspection of our friends’ 
armaments, with an accepted international corps, would provide the 
practical experience which we lack of how things work. The crux of 
Western-Soviet controversy today is specifically about inspection. But even 
among friends—and it is a reflection on our ajegna have too little 
actual experience of international inspection. 

What, then, about absolute national sovereignty? TOA of course, is the 
ultimate issue. Here is the pus-head of war. Here is the matter on which 
that public which gives or withholds a mandate is woefully uninstructed. 
Robert Schuman saw the logic. One cannot have an international army 
or police force, or a joint economic structure, or even an international 
tribunal, without some transfer of sovereignty, as old-type lawyers under- 
stood it. We cannot go on with a political system, hammered together 
at the Peace of Westphalia and 300 years out of date. No business man 
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or engineer would do this kind of thing. Explosion is inevitable. 

In the new constitutions of Germany and Italy and of the French Fourth 
and Fifth: Republics provision for a pooling of sovereignty (to obviate all 
charges of treason were it advocated) was specifically included. The Arabs 
unite Egypt and Syria. The Africans proclaim their intention to unite. 
The war-time idealism of Americans gave a lead, expressed in the Ball- 
Fulbright resolution, even if the rejected Bricker amendment indicated 
the line of obstruction. The generals Bradley and Montgomery have given 
us full military warning that something must give; and that there must be 
sound functional pooling of sovereignty if peace is to be enforced. Once 
the movement starts it will snow-ball. 

To those who argue that U.S. Senators and their electors ‘would never 
stand for it”, the reply is, first, let them beware lest, in a decade, the 
Senators and people, in the style of Mr. Neville Shute’s novels, be not 
atomized into thin air—and, secondly, that they have already stood for 
it, since NATO is such a pooling. Peace may under Providence come 
as much from men’s vices as from their virtues—from present fear of 
violent death and from the rational calculation of any national High 
Command that war, even with victory, will utterly undermine the strength 
of its own. nation. Only the united command of a dominant section of 
the world, upholding international law in the presence even of the un- 
committed but adequately flexible in its diplomacy, has a chance. 

However, as final comment, let us add that the Commonwealth of the 
Free World will not be achieved by frontal attacks upon the old-fashioned 
metaphysics of lawyers about sovereignty; but by the slow and steady 
erosion of all actual obstacles to the new international organizations, which 
deserve sovereignty because they perform a function for humanity by 
in fact keeping peace. Speaking in the British House of Lords on March 9, 
1960, Viscount Hailsham said: ‘When I regard the hideous weapons on 
both sides, which even in my partially informed state I know to have been 
invented, I regard either a world authority”—the fruit of what Premier 
Macmillan has called a Declaration of Interdependence—“‘or total dis- 
armament in the long run as the only rational objectives.” Lord Attlee 
has spoken in the same sense. We may well agree: and the second 
objective demands the first. We need a Commonwealth of the Free World. 
If we do not get it, the fault lies, not in our stars, but in ourselves. 


A monthly review of some of the notable cinema and television presentations 


THE MONTH IN VISION 
DOMINIC LE FOE 


V jostled for attention this month with a return of two of the most striking 
programmes within the gift of the BBC. Tonight, the nightly flirtation with 
hard fact and soft sentiment, returned; it remains an impressive experiment 

in the realm of continuing programmes. Five times a week we are exposed to the 
avuncular charm of Cliff Michelmore and his team of runners. There is a glorious 
air of brigandage about them; their occasional lapses into bad manners are to be 
overlooked if not forgiven. An episode showing one of the team’s ferrets ‘‘inter- 
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viewing” a lady who runs a Charm School for suburban mums who wish to improve 
themselves is a good example of the mocking technique. The charm-purveyor, 
despite the addiction to the term derriére, was a poised and sensible woman who 
truly believed that she could impart a degree of poise to her classes. Indeed she 
could. The interviewer had not gone to learn about the transition of sow’s ears— 
oh, no! The attitude was unworthy of the considerable talents of the Tonight team. 
Big men, men of affairs, men capable of looking after themselves, even those who 
aren’t but who deserve censure, these are the people for whom ridicule should be 
saved, not pleasant middle-aged ladies in pearls and good intentions. 

I have had my moan. The fact remains that Tonight contrives to be wise and 
witty, trivial and of moment night after night; it is rarely tired and never stale. 
It is as close to a permanent definition of what good TV should be as it is possible 
to get. Of Panorama it is hard to find anything but extravagant praise; the miracle 
of this presentation must remain its completely topical approach. In Richard 
Dimbleby there is a splendid pivot around whom all and sundry can rotate, without 
disturbing his noble girth one iota. In the team of interviewers that now supports 
his work the BBC have Capital Assets in the fullest sense. Robin Day and Ludovic 
Kennedy are complementary; both bring a special attribute. Knowing that both 
were first with ITV one is tempted to pose the question whether the BBC would 
have engaged such a formidable pair in the first instance, had they not already 
made their mark and established their following on the other channel? Perhaps 
today the Corporation would. Five years ago it wouldn’t. Five years ago, people 
of the Day-Kennedy calibre would not have wanted to work on the type of pro- 
grame then being transmitted by the BBC. For this significant advance, at least, 
we can thank the advent of ITV. In a realm of small mercies, eich must be garnered 
with due appreciation. 

As to the new Panorama, the Kennedy interview with Corelli Barnett and shots 
from the Field-Marshal made memorable viewing. The classic pay-off came from 
Mr. Kennedy (at his most urbane) when, after the dust had partially subsided, 
he murmured, ‘‘Well, someone must be wrong”. But history is how those who made 
it see it—and how those who didn’t make it write about it. Truth is somewhere 
between. TV is a good meeting-place. 

The TV lectures, British Prime Ministers, with Alan Taylor doing his stuff, have 
‘been very good; starkly presented, and plainly missing an audible audience, this 
old don flows on with gusto, vivacity and success. As to the omnipotent TAM 
rating, I hope it is higher for this programme than I fear it is. 

I have few preferences in the world of light entertainment: Malcolm Mitchell 
and his trio offer agreeable diversion in their Sunday afternoon offerings; a pleasant 
and wholesome personality, a shining desire to please and considerable technical 
dexterity make him a formidable performer. May his talents be rewarded with a 
second series! The Eric Sykes series is very much little by little; almost surrealistic 
and Mrs. Dale, by turn, it veers alarmingiy from week to week. Always a stalwart, 
and incredibly talented, there is, however, Hattie Jacques. One day some brilliant 
TV director is going to seize this considerable talent and give her her own series. 
That will be something for the connoisseur. The rest is violence. 

In the cinema this month there has been small comfort. The French Mistress has 
proved that talented actors and distinguished directors can invest a comedy with 
everything but good taste. The basic plot of this unhappy piece hinges on implicit 
incest. This steadfastly (and understandably) refuses to turn into acceptable 
comedy. J am at a loss to understand the attitude of the promoters of this piece. 
Transcending the risqué, this is something utterly unpalatable. I may be a prude 
(although not generally so described) but I felt real irritation that those masters of 
film craft and affairs, the Boultings, should lend their many abilities to this under- 
taking. For Anna of Brooklyn I can muster only a long moan; paucity of plot, 
dearth of talent, Vittorio de Sica goes down, colours at half mast, and the rest of the 
film flounders in mediocrity. 


@ 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


BRITAIN AND EUROPE 


British Policy with Regard to the Unification Efforts on the European Continent. 
H. J. Heiser. A. W. Sythoff, Leyden. 


The problems currently presented for Britain by the European Common Market 
show that, after all the efforts of the 1950’s, the relationship between the United 
Kingdom and even Western Europe has not yet found a satisfactory form. It is 
thus timely that a German official who has been intimately concerned in the negotia- 
tions for European integration has rounded up the history of Britain’s relations 
with Western Europe in the post-war years. On the whole it is a sad story, of 
promise largely unfulfilled. Never did Britain’s prestige in Western Europe 
stand higher in this century than in 1945. Yet, by 1960, Britain had lost most of 
this influence to the United States and had found herself knocking, largely in vain, 
at the door of West European economic integration. In 1945, France could not 
have afforded this affront to Britain. 

What emerges clearly from the study is that, although much of the impstus 
for West European co-operation came from Britain, the French were determined to 
exclude Britain from their intimacy with their immediate continental neighbours. 
It was Churchill who more than any man pressed the French to settle with the 
Germans. The French followed his advice, but with a vengeance. They made 
sure that Britain had no place in their schemes. And in this Dr. Adenauer has 
rather applauded them, however members of his government, like Dr. Erhard, 
may feel about that development. The classic example of French tactics in all 
this is the haste with which they presented the Schuman Plan, hardly giving Britain 
enough time to think out her position properly. 

This still leaves the question whether successive British governments—Labour 
and Conservative—handled the problem with acumen. The author believes that 
Britain could have been more forthcoming in accepting integration and he does not 
find very much to choose between these two political parties in this respect. He 
does not attach much importance to the arguments put forward by Britain against 
her participation. On the other hand, he does recognise that in certain situations 
Britain has to consult her extra-European world interests, such as over Suez. In 
a highly controversial section, he condemns the war against Egypt and regards 
it as a breach of British and French undertakings towards their allies. He also 
repeats the charge that the possible extension of European co-operation to Hungary 
and Poland was prejudiced by the Suez affair, although he qualifies this thesis 
by an admission that the Soviets might have intervened in Hungary in any case. 
Without wishing to go into the rights and wrongs of the Suez intervention, this 
example does, perhaps, show the insufficient allowance made by European integra- 
tionists for the extra-European interests of member States. 

The little book is well-produced and the English style is good. A few minor 
technical shortcomings would probably have been remedied, but for the author’s 
fatal accident just before publication. FRANK Eyck 


PAPAL REMINISCENCES 


The Memoirs of a Renaissance Pope: The Commentaries of Pius H. Translated 
by F. A Gragg, and edited by L. C. Gabel. Allen & Unwin. 30s. 


This fascinating Autobiography of Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, Pope Pius TI, 
like the slightly earlier Travels of Marco Polo, provides the vivid picture of an age, 
that of the Early Renaissance; and, like the Travels, it merits to be among the 
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required reading of cultivated men. For those who think of the Papacy of this 
period only in terms of Alexander VI, it is to be recommended that they acquaint 
themselves with so frank a description of the policy, and of the difficulties with 
contemporary princes, of a Pope whose pontificate falls between those of the two 
Borgias. It is unique in being perhaps the only autobiography (unless we are to 
count letters as such) of a reigning Pontiff. 

Later, outraged reformers were to denounce the sale of indulgences. Here we 
have a detailed description, such as might appeal to any Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, of the problem of raising funds, not least from the Germans, for the defence 
of a united Christendom against the Turk, at a time when most princes were paro- 
chial-minded. It was a time, in the days of Cosimo—‘“more cultured than most 
business men’’—when the Florentines were proclaiming the principle of co-existence. 
Indeed, despite the fall of Constantinople, the Florentines thought the Venetians, 
the traditional foe, a greater menance than the Turk. Here too we have a con- 
temporary estimate of the Maid of Orleans, and a description of the immoral Scots. 
Not indeed until the future Pope reached Newcastle, travelling South, did he 
find a city such as a self-respecting Italian could recognize as civilized and not 
such as one might find today in darkest Africa. 

The good Pope paints without guile a picture of himself, a man frankly vain 
about his own oratory, which could run to three hour speeches. As on an illumi- 
nated page, we see the figures of the Cardinals, complete with paunches. No 
wonder that the manuscript remained unpublished until the days of the Counter- 
Reformation and then was published in a bowdlerized form and attributed to some 
secretary. Perhaps it is not edifying reading for nuns, but the Church has relaxed 
its restrictions. Only now, however, is it available in English. Nothing we may 
be sure would have pleased Pius more than that his book should be discussed and 
reviewed five hundred years later. He is indeed too modest about his own gifts 
as a writer. His style is vivid and gains by informality, even if the Commentaries 
of Caesar are not far from his mind. What emerges is the portrait, at one of the 
great periods of human history, of a man, a humanist, an ecclesiastic, and a states- 
man, who is both credible and creditable in each capacity. 


Perhaps the little vignette which remains longest in the memory (although sup- 
pressed by pompous earlier editors) is of the Pope, out as usual in his garden, 
surrounded by his Curia and discussing affairs of state, hearing the pitiful yelps 
of his little bitch puppy, Musetta, which a few minutes before had been sniffing 
and snuffling around his master’s feet, and ordering that she should be rescued 
from the reservoir into which she had fallen. There were not many men of the 
Renaissance who troubled themselves about (or thought to record) the yelps of 
drowning puppies. More than a hundred despatches, the incident illustrates the 
character of the man. The present translation is excellent, although one could have 
wished that such unnecessary Gallicisms as “Orléans” and “Cléves’” had been 
avoided. Pius was not an admirer of the French. GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


Prometheus und die Weltiibel. Friedrich Dessauer. Verlag Josef Knecht. Carolus- 
druckerei, Frankfurt am Main. 


The latest of Professor Dessauer’s many writings on science, religion and philoso- 
phy proves that at eighty his powers are undiminished. His theme is the problem 
of evil which has baffled thinkers and preachers throughout the ages and baffles 
us no less today. Its existence has never been challenged since it stares us in the 
face. Its causes are easy enough to classify: firstly, the catastrophes of nature 
such as earthquakes, volcanic eruptions and tidal waves; secondly, community 
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_ crimes such as war; and thirdly, individual sins. Against the first we can do 
nothing. About the second we have talked a great deal, but wars have become 
ever more destructive. Against the third the efforts of the Churches have been 
and still are singularly unsuccessful, as the recrudescence of juvenile crime reminds 
us from day to day. The story of the long struggle to explain it fills several fasci- 
nating chapters in this volume, which provides brief summaries of Christian 
systems from Augustine to the medieval mystics and Jakob Böhme, of the philo- 
sophers from Leibnitz to Kant and Hegel, and of scientists from Galileo and Newton 
onwards. 

The title Prometheus reminds us that the people of the ancient world complained 
that there was something wrong with the world and symbolised the protest of the 
human spirit in Prometheus the inventor of fire, as the champion of man who 
proclaimed that we must help ourselves. This we have done triumphantly in 
certain spheres, above ail in the art of healing; but slight is the prospect of victory 
all along the front. Most human beings are temperamentally optimists or pessi- 
mists. Voltaire believed in an Etre Supreme but found no evidence in history or 
in the world around him that such a being was all-good and all-powerful. Leibnitz, 
on the other hand, the prince of optimists, argued that our limited vision only 
permits us to see a small section of the divine plan, and that God is taking plenty 
of time to train and elevate mankind. But why is the process so painful and so 
slow? Are the sorrows of the world a punishment for man’s sins? That has 
been the usual argument among Christian apologists; but it is singularly uncon- 
vincing, since it involves the multitudes of innocent people. Another attempt 
to vindicate the ways of God to man is the promise that the sufferings in this life 
will be amply compensated in a next, but this is only a comfort to those who expect 
to pass the test of merit and to those who are convinced that there is a life of 
conscious bliss for us after death, an assumption that cannot be proved or dis- 
proved. 

Professor Dessauer has a tender heart. He has suffered grievously in mind, 
body and personal fortunes; and he sympathises with the weak victims of the strong 
in the world of nature no less than in the world of man. Why all this evil, the 
suffering, the sorrow? We ask over and over again. Most of us can only guess 
whether there is any plan in the universe and, if so, what it is and who or what is 
the Planner. On ultimate questions we know as much and as little as Plato and 
Aristotle, and seem unlikely ever to discover more. 

The author’s long and often painful experience of life leaves his optimism unim- 
paired. Why should we be afraid of death, he asks. It is the brother of sleep and 
is usually painless and peaceful. And afterwards? Of course we can only guess 
but our whole being says “No” to annihilation. Eternity calls to us. Reason 
cannot tell us and is indeed inclined to say “no”, but the voice of hope says “yes”. 
Can we faintly trust the larger hope as Tennyson suggests? Or is it merely a 
fiction, the child of our longing? Longing for the infinite and the divine is a 
testimony and a pledge of fulfilment. Would it have been so strong and persistent 
through the ages if its object did not exist? This conviction, he adds, has been 
throughout life the strongest argument for the existence of God. Not all of us, 
unfortunately, can build on this foundation. Long ago, in the time of Bossuet, 
Fontenelle’s Essay on Fables challenged the prevailing authority of tradition, and 
argued that the older a belief the less likely it was to be true. 

The final chapter looks back over the last two and a half thousand years to many 
plans and attempts to reconcile the existence of evil with the belief in God, and 
reaches the inescapable conclusion that the problem has not been solved. But 
the search, we are told, has not been wholly in vain, at least, for we understand 
its nature more fully. “Man is a wanderer, always on the move, who feels he is 
advancing, but will never arrive. Homeless on earth, his heart remains restless” 
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The nobler he is the less is he satisfied. Consciously or unconsciously he yearns 
for a Kingdom that is not of this world. “Thou hast made us for Thyself”, wrote 
St. Augustine in his Confessions, “and our heart knows no quiet till it rests in Thee.” 
Those familiar and consoling words, the reader will probably feel, express the 
deepest faith and provide the ultimate comfort for a noble spirit who is also “a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief”, who has looked evil full in the face and 
is unafraid. Life is an unending campaign, and the struggle must begin within 
ourselves. 

G. P. Goocu 


A NEW EARTH 


A New Earth. An experiment in colonialism. Fispeth Huxley, Chatto and Windus. 
30s. 


Future historians may well see Elspeth Huxley as the 20th century Arthur Young, 
her horse a plane. As a Kenya “‘classic” she will be read not only for agricultural 
information but in sheer literary delight at her evocation of African life, human and 
animal, which is soon likely to be as remote as 18th century England. Like Young’s 
contemporaries, present-day readers are chiefly concerned with the effects of 
agricultural revolution. From this angle the book might have been labelled 
Technicians’ Tragedy, for their patient planning appears perilously near wreck 
in the imbecile struggle between progress and politics. 

The extraordinary achievements of the African Land Development Board and 
its executive agricolas, whether in settlement and reclamation of the Suk desertland, 
or in the miracle of Machakos (only too recently on famine relief, but now re- 
stocked with cattle and exporting maize from its 5,614 square miles) might have 
led to a speedy total re-organisation of Kenya’s economy, and those two great 
modern colonial powers, Russia and China, would undoubtedly have made specta- 
cular changes. But given acceptance of individuals’ rights to choose their own 
way of life, progress must be slower. Kenya inevitably faces the normal problems 
of transition from tribal to twentieth century life, of which the most important 
is the change from communal to individual land tenure, for this tears the whole 
social fabric bound up in it. She has also an inter-racial question, not only of 
Black y. White: the Highland 11,579 square miles are open now, but Kikuyu cannot 
buy land in the 15,232 square miles Masai Reservation or from Tugen or Kisii. 
Thirdly, both agricultural and industrial revolution must keep pace with a growing 
population with little idea of birth control. 

The main obstacle to the solution of these problems, according to Mrs. Huxley, 
is not the farmer, who can well see his advantages, but the urban nationalist. 
It is natural to rid one’s land of foreigners; it is unfortunate that the method, by 
creating hatred for Europeans, not only deprives Kenya of her economic surplus 
for development but even that development itself, since however good in itself 
it is “tainted” by European presence. The need for agricultural rather than 
political revolution to create an economic basis for independence is obvious. As 
the Kamba chief observed of the Yatta Furrow now gleaming wetly through his 
arid land, “yesterday poor and troubled—tomorrow a land of wealth”. 

The enormous potential of Kenya depends on peace, internal and external, 
but peace, as Sir Anthony Eden wearily observed after forty years of diplomacy, 
does not just happen, and it is, as Elspeth Huxley concludes, “‘a lot to ask for in 
the world of men”. A minimum of ten years’ stability must be the technicians’ 
prayer and the hope for Kenya’s unique land reforms. 

M. MORTIMER 
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A CHIEF JUSTICE ON APARTHEID 
Our Responsibility. H. A. Fagan. University of Stellenbosch. 10s. 6d. 


“No Reserve policy will make it possible for South Africa to evade the issues 
raised by the presence of natives in European farming areas and in urban areas”. 
The object of this carefully argued book is to open the Afrikaner mind to that 
unavoidable fact. As Chairman of the Commission on Native Law in Industry 
and Urban areas (Fagan Report, 1948), as an Afrikaner and ex-Chief Justice, the 
author has unique authority to do just that. He says, in fact, quite bluntly, he 
is glad that tbe apartheid idea is being tried out, if only to prove its impossibility, 
an impossibility proved by both his own and the Tomlinson Report. Even Dr. 
Malan did not believe in the feasibility of total territorial separation though, for ` 
political reasons, he permitted the emotional exploitation of the idea. 

The unpalatable fact remains that on present population rates the Bantustans 
cannot hold more than 70% of the native population which is likely to reach 21 
millions by the end of the century; therefore there must be some adaptation of 
Afrikaner ideas. Though political and social apartheid may be maintained and 
may be the best way of allowing both sides full development, a measure of economic 
integration for the benefit of both is unavoidable. To prevent political disintegra- 
tion, full inter-racial consultation on all common national problems is suggested, 
presumably on Commonwealth lines. “Alles sal reg kom—Itll be all right”, 
says tbe Afrikaner proverb; but his responsibilities now being forcibly shifted to 
outside shoulders may yet shatter his world and his future. 

M. MORTIMER 


THE NATURE OF GENIUS 
The Nature of Genius. Dallas Kenmare. Peter Owen. 2is. 


What is genius? Is it essentially a “normal” structure where every element 
is brought almost to the point of bursting, or, rather, a spiritual organism where 
some of the elements are over-stressed, creating a kind of elephantiasis of this 
or that factor? Is it an average human structure only larger than life, or a special 
constitution, a different human species? Books and essays have been written 
about that problem by such experts as Kretschmer, Berdyaev, Keyserling, yet we 
still can’t boast of having penetrated the secret of genius. It escapes us; we have 
not yet come to a proper definition of what genius is: maybe we never will. We 
must be content with the task of analysing examples and specimens thrown up 
by the waves of history. 

Dallas Kenmare, who tries to explore that field in her book, The Nature of 
Genius, complains that she has been able to “discover very little of original import- 
ance or interest written around this inexhaustibly fascinating theme.” She quotes 
several diagnoses of genius, like Dr. Joad’s, “Genius is the repository of a special 
potential of Life expressly created for the specific purpose of carrying life to higher 
levels by giving man a new insight into truth.” This comes quite near the mark; 
but is genius “expressly created”? To what extent is it a creation of chance, a 
whim of nature? Berdyaev, who in his Meaning of the Creative Act probably 
delved deepest in that riddle, came to the conclusion that “genius is radically 
different from talent. In genius man’s whole spiritual nature palpitates with his 
desire for another type of being. In talent the differentiated function of the spirit 
is incarnate, adapted to the world’s requirements; talent is moderate and measured, 
genius is always revolutionary. Talent is obedience, genius is boldness and daring. 
Talent is of this world, genius of another.” There are some incontrovertible points 
in this definition; but must talent always be “obedience”? We are not satisfied 
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with this synthesis; neither can we accept the definition of Dr. Tiirck, who says 
that “love is the secret of all genius.” Dorothy Sayers advances the axiom that 
“the mind of the maker (genius) and the Mind of the Maker are formed on the 

. «Same pattern, and all their works are made in their own image.” This is a fine 
poetic flourish, but lacks philosophical exactitude. 

Dallas Kenmare in her pursuit of the elusive nature of genius doesn’t take us very 

‘far either. The theoretical part of her book is less convincing than the second 
part which tries to analyse different cases, especially women of genius like George 
Sand or Duse. She starts with the statement that genius is bound to be a double 
personality; she quotes the words of Frieda Strindberg who had her fill of suffering 
with her half-mad husband: “In men of genius”, she confessed, “the man and the 
genius are two different persons. They are a double personality and the one 
watches and vivisects the other while burning in the flames—a willing unwilling, 
ecstatic self-immolation.” But is this double personality a rule among men of 
genius? What about Alexander the Great, Caesar or Napoleon, those men of 
action whose genius has lit in dramatic flashes the backcloth of history? Miss 
Kenmare restricts her study to artistic creativeness (with the exception of Florence 
Nightingale), but genius is a much vaster conception. It must embrace men of 
action, and the great religious leaders, and saints, 

- Miss Kenmare is at her best when searching for the “unknown Eros” and its 
role in the life of a genius; when stressing the fact that men—and women—of 
genius show an emotional exuberance from which, fortunately, average people are 
spared; that they are often battling with paradoxical emotional situations; that they 
are prone to be split in their erotic propensities, cursed with dual love, an erotic 
dichotomy where one cannot concentrate on one subject of love and where the rich 
gamut of emotions in the heart of a genius demands a multiple satisfaction. This 
is shown in the life of George Sand, and of those women whose greatness was also 
in the frank intensity of their passion. And the word passion itself suggests by 
its etymology suffering. Miss Kenmare doesn’t study really closely the role of 
suffering in the development of genius, but she has some interesting observations 
to make on the erotic qualities of a genius. 

Miss Kenmare’s study perched, as it were, on the borderline of psychology and 
philosophy, written with an exhilarating simplicity and devoid of the pomposity 
of the “expert”, is an interesting contribution to the eternal theme of genius; and 
though it doesn’t greatly advance our comprehension of that phenomenon, it 
helps us to see some of the elements of genius “in action”. 

Z. A. GRABOWSKI 


NORWEGIAN LITERATURE 


Ibsen and the Temper of Norwegian Literature. James Walter McFarlane. Oxford 
University Press. 21s. 


There is little doubt that the massive person of Ibsen has overshadowed the 
panorama of Norwegian literature, and this study tries to “redress the balance” 
as the blurb of this well-written book explains. This is especially welcome in this 
country, so very ill-acquainted with the works of another great Norwegian writer 
whose novels are still alive and read on the Continent—Knut Hamsun. The 
picture of Norwegian literature seen by an average Briton is greatly restricted; 
and though Ibsen is not a bad guide to what the author calls the “temper” of the 
Norwegian literature, it is a pity that Hamsun still remains to Britain an unknown 
land. 

Why did it happen? Was it because at the time when Hamsun wrote his power- 
ful studies of man’s passions——especially man’s attachment to the earth—this 
country had a writer like Thomas Hardy who in some mysterious way satisfied 
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its quota of gloom, tragedy and insight into the primitive forces ruling man? Or 
was it because this country could not cope with yet another import from Norway, 
and found Ibsen a sufficiently engrossing problem? Or because the passionate 
attachment to the earth as understood by Hamsun, some French writers, or the . 
Polish writer Reymont in his vast epic The Peasants, was never properly understood 
here, where farmers used to move from one farm to another and where passions— 
including the love of the earth—have been muted since the time of the Renaissance? 
Or because this country is slow and not always willing to take to foreign writers, 
with the exception of the French? 

We don’t know where the real cause lies; probably all of the four reasons men- 
tioned above contributed to the fact that Hamsun remains practically unknown, 


‘yet on the Continent he now seems to be experiencing a revival after a sharp decline 


in popularity. Hamsun believed in the mission of Germany and Hitler. He died 
in utter isolation in his own country; but now the popularity of his novels in Norway 
is again on the way up; the same can be said of East European countries where 
his pro-German attitude was bitterly resented. 

The author of the volume examines Ibsen and his reception in England; and as 
several Ibsen plays were recently staged in London and their superb theatrical 
power recognised, there seems to be a slight revival of interest in that writer. What 
militates against full appreciation of Ibsen is the truth that so many of the causes 
he fought for have been won, and that plays with a social background age quickly 
and not always gracefully. But those plays in which he shows the individual in 
conflict with the community, where he delves into the depths of man’s solitude, 
where he discusses moral problems, have escaped the bane of time. In moral 
seriousness, in sheer craftmanship, in the gift of creating an atmosphere, he has 
few equals in the history of European drama. Time will do the pruning; some of 
his dramas will slowly move into the region of “period pieces” and some will 
remain as timeless stories of man’s struggle with himself and his destiny. 

The pages on Hamsun show to the English reader the complexity of the strange 
world of that writer, surely one of the greatest of our century; and the essays on 
Björnson and on Sigrid Undset are both rich in information and just in critical 
judgment. 

Through the essays on Norwegian writers of our century, we can get glimpses 
of the “temper” of that literature, which is original and stands on its own feet, 
and is clearly defined in its moods, character and “colour”. It would be interesting 
to contrast Norwegian literature with Swedish; for, though in many ways similar 
in tone and “temper”, they are different. Probably the Norwegian is more intense 
in its gloom, has a greater tragic severity, is more lacking in light provided in 
Sweden by such wonderful writers as Selma Lagerlöf. Norway’s literature reminds 
us of its landscape; it is bound with earth. Hamsun expresses the soil of Norway, 
Ibsen the intellectual and moral keenness of a country which has for centuries been 
a sea-faring nation and which longed for sunshine. This urge to pursue the sun 
took the Vikings on searches all around Europe. 

In McFarlane’s volume we can watch the inner drama of that great little nation 
unfold itself and in Ibsen and Hamsun and Undset we find the embodiment of the 
longings and desires of a nation of the North trying to solve moral and spiritual 
problems in its own inimitable way. 

AXEL HEYST 
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NOTICES 


ANTON CHEKHOV: Early Stories 
(The Bodley Head. 11s. 6d.). Nora 
Gotlieb has translated fourteen stories 
‘written by the young Chekhov in 
1882-1886. These short stories are 
drawn from the complete edition of 
Chekhov’s works in Russian which were 
not all finally published until 1951. 
This is the first occasion upon which 
most of the pieces contained in this 
little volume have been printed in 
English. “The stories which I have 
chosen are those which, I believe, reveal 
the future master’. Certainly here we 
have stark realism and satire, probing 
by dramatic story the frustration, 
snobberies, petty ambitions and rivalries 
of ordinary people in Czarist Russia. 
As human nature changes little, Chek- 
hov’s works retain an undated liveliness 
and relevance. Apart from their sheer 
artistic merit, his stories had a profound 
political effect. The translator aptly 
quotes Gorki’s message to Chekhov; 
“You are... rousing in people a 
revulsion from this sleepy, almost 
dead life”. 


DANGER FROM MOSCOW. (Neville 
Spearman. 21s.). This is a significant 
book, by J. Bernard Hutton, a former 
journalist on Czech and Russian news- 
papers, if only because it makes plain 
the expanding activities of Communist 
Fifth Columns throughout the free 
world. It is based upon the confidential 
and highly secret instructions issued by 
the Cominform to Communist Party 
Headquarters. They are extensively 
quoted. He concentrates mainly on 
the disruptive activities of Communist 
undercover agents and collaborators 
in the United Kingdom, America, West 
Germany and the Middle East. If 
some of the views of the author on 
political pressure groups in this country 
are rather naive, he strikes at the basic 
truth, namely that the dynamic of 
international communism is still alive 
and vigorous, under Moscow direction, 
and must be watched and resisted with 
unremitting vigilance and energy. 


WRITERS AND CRITICS (Oliver and 
Boyd. 3s. 6d. per volume). This series 
is an adventure in paper-back bio- 
graphy. The purpose of each volume 
is to “provide an up-to-date, concise 
and readable introduction to the life 
and work of an important modern 
America, British or European writer”. 
Each volume, attractively produced, 
consists of approximately 120 small 
pages. The series is under the Chief 
Editor, A. Norman Jeffares, with David 
Daiches and C. P. Snow as Advisory 
Editors. The first four volumes to be 
published are Ezra Pound by G. S. 
Fraser, Henry James by D. W. Jefferson, 
Wallace Stevens by Frank Kermode and 
Robert Graves by J. M. Cohen. These 
volumes should fulfil a useful need in 
providing an brief serious assessment, 
however controversial, as an introduc- 
tion to more extensive study. 


JOHN LOCKE: Two Treatises of 
Government. (Cambridge University 
Press. 55s.). This is a very im- 
portant edition of Locke’s classic 
by Mr. Peter Laslett. It is an 
erudite volume in which, with 
immense labour and devotion, Mr. 
Laslett seeks “to present Locke’s ‘text 
for posterity’ from the Christ’s cor- 
rected copy’’, namely the copy corrected 
by Locke himself and kept in Christ’s 
College library at Cambridge. After a 
great deal of research, including among 
the Locke papers at the Bodleian and in 
Locke’s own library preserved in the 
Lovelace family, Mr. Laslett presents 
“the version which would have satisfied 
Locke at the time of his death, or some- 
thing as close to that version as the 
editor can make it”. He concludes 
that “the accepted interpretation of 
Locke’s book as a historical document 
is quite indefensible on the face of the | 
evidence”. The ipsissima verba of 
Locke are obviously of great interest, 
although no doubt Mr. Laslett would 
agree that the historical importance 
of John Locke lies in the interpretation 
which in fact was given to his treatises 
and the influence which flowed from 
them. 


Editor: DERYCK ABEL 
Consulting Editor: G. P. Goocu, C.H., F.B.A., D. Litt. 
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AFTER WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


HE response in England to the World Refugee Year effort is one of 
the most encouraging manifestations of humanitarian feeling in our 
day. The amount contributed, over eight million pounds, .by the 

English public, with some Government help, is more than four times the 
original target, and it is not yet final. But there is a danger of miscon- 
ception, that the tasks and the problems of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for the Refugees will be solved. As the High Commissioner 
himself has put it: “I am in a very strange position. Many people think 
that my office is actually rolling in money, and that it has rather too much 
for what it intends to do. I think this impression was created by the 
wonderful effort announced by the United Kingdom Refugee Year Com- 
mittee. There is definitely a danger for the continuous success of World 
Refugee Year if these wrong impressions persist.” In the first place, 
Great Britain was far ahead of any other country in her popular support 
of the cause. In many states the material contribution was disappointing, 
and the sum required for the immediate urgent programme of the High 
Commissioner is still far from attained. That programme had four main 
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SALUTE 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW has fought the Liberal and Radical 
battle for 94 years. 

We salute two fallen comrades—News Chronicle and The Star. 

We deplore their passing. 

We depiore the manner of their passing. 

We deplore the contribution that restrictive practices have made 
towards their death. 

We endorse the statement by Mr. Grimond to The Daily Mail 
incorporating the News Chronicle of October 18. 

We share the views expounded by Mr. Mark Bonham Carter. 

We believe that the future of these two great newspapers of the 
Radical Left ought to have been discussed in detail with the’ 
Liberal Party leaders long ago. 

The event throws greater responsibility than ever upon The 
Guardian, the Liberal newspapers in the provinces, and Tne 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. We accept that responsibility. 

THE EDITOR. 
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objects; the clearance of the camps in Europe, in Germany, Austria, Italy 
and Greece, where in 1959 20,000 men, women and children, displaced 
Since the end of the World War, were still languishing; the resettlement 
of a large number of hard-core cases among the refugees who were 
living in those countries outside the camps; the settlement of some 10,000 
refugees of European origin, largely White Russians, who still are homeless 
in the mainland of China; and lastly, the aid for a mass of the Chinese 
population who have found refuge in Hong Kong. 


The greater part of the funds collected by the World Refugee Year 
Committee in England and by the voluntary societies was used not for 
the High Commissioner’s special programme, but for the particular 
activities of the societies. Thus the Save the Children Fund and the Jewish 
Central Fund for relief and rehabilitation, which have collected much 
larger sums than normally, because of the impulse to an all-world effort 
which was started originally by the Bow Group of Young Conservatives in 
England, and was taken up by the Assembly of the United Nations, have 
been able to increase their activity for their own charges. Nevertheless, 
the High Commissioner has received, or been promised, the greater part 
of this specific sum of 12 million dollars required for the European camp 
clearance. The absorption in other countries of the hard core of the 
European refugees, and of those who remained in continental China, has 
also been greatly expedited. The High Commissioner, Mr. A. R. Lindt, 
of Switzerland, whose term ends in December, 1960, hopes that he or his 
successor will, as he puts it, “liquidate the residual refugee problem in 
Europe” in the next years, provided that the effort of the World 
Refugee Year is maintained. But as he and the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations have emphasized over and over again in their addresses 
to organs of the United Nations and to the International Council for 
Refugees, the Refugee Year should be regarded as a beginning and not as 
an end. The refugees, like the poor, will always be with us until the world 
becomes more peaceful and more tolerant. 


New refugee problems continue to be created in our revolutionary and 
distracted age. Thus, during the last three years, tens of thousands of 
Arabs from Algiers have taken refuge in Tunisia and Morocco. While the 
French Government has recognized a special responsibility for their main- 
tenance, and the League of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies have 
undertaken to make this one of their causes, the High Commissioner has 
also to take a hand in the policy of integration, emigration and resettlement. 
He asked the World Refugee Year Committee for three million dollars 
for this additional task. He received one-fifth of that sum from the United 
States Government, and an equal sum from a Protestant organization in 
The Netherlands. But most of that contribution had to be used for the 
immediate needs of maintenance; and only a small part remained for the 
constructive programme. Moreover, the festering sore, now 12 years old, 
of the Arab refugees from Palestine, which is the care of another specialized 
organ of the United Nations, the Relief and Works Agency, remains a 
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challenge to the United Nations and to humanity as well as to the Arabs 
and Israel. The World Refugee Year could make little, if any, impact on 
that problem, which grows by the birth in the camps of at least 25,000 
a year. It is more political and psychological than economic. 


The High Commissioner had some encouraging details to report at the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Refugee Year in April, 1960. 
Australia, which has been since the end of the Second World War a major 
receiving State, is expected to admit, during 1960, 14,000 refugees 
from all areas, including the Far East. In the last month of the World 
Refugee Year, July, 1960, she received the 250 thousandth refugee since 
1945, and he was one of the handicapped or hard-core class, for which 
the special effort is made. In proportion to her population she has far the 
best record in the last 15 years. 


The rescue of the handicapped, those maimed in body or in mind, is 
a long drawn-out operation. It has to be done in small packets, placing 
a few hundreds in this country or that. Brazil, as her contribution to the 
year, with the help of the World Council of Churches, will admit and 
place 400 refugees of European origin or from the Far East. Belgium 
will take 300 handicapped who cannot be rehabilitated. Sweden will take 
400 of that class. Great Britain, which is the most generous country in 
the financial response, and in the help of Hungarian exiles, has hitherto 
been cautious in the admission of hard-core cases. But as a helpful gesture 
during the World Refugee Year she has approved the acceptance of an 
unlimited number of handicapped refugees with their dependents, provided 
that a voluntary organization or individuals will sponsor them. A significant 
but minor legacy of the Year was the issue of a special stamp by the 
United Nations and 70 Governments for the benefit of the Refugee Funds. 
It is estimated that that will bring a sum of one million dollars, to be 
divided between the High Commissioner and the Relief and Works Agency 
for the Arab Refugees. The International Commission for the Refugee 
Year, formed of representatives of 77 international non-Governmental 
Organizations, is continuing its efforts beyond the end of the Year. It 
realizes that this is the Century of the Homeless Man, and the major 
problem of refugees can be met only by the indefinite continuation of a 
combined effort. The Year slogan has stimulated a greater awareness of 
the problem. 


One of the major aspects of the High Commissioner’s office is to assure 
the status and legal protection of the thousands of refugees in his charge, 
even when they have been settled in a country of immigration, until such 
time as they attain a new citizenship or a nationality. An International 
Convention relating to the Status of the Refugees was drawn up in 1951, 
and came into force in 1954. It prescribes minimum rights to asylum, 
work, education, social services and freedom of religion. New Zealand 
ratified the Convention during the Year, being the twentieth State to do so. 
Another International Convention relating to the status of stateless persons 
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(many of whom are refugees) came into force in 1960, when France was 
the sixth country to ratify it. It was adopted by representatives of Govern- 
ments at a United Nations Conference in 1954, and has now been ratified 
by seven States: Belgium, Denmark, France, Israel, Norway, the United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia. In these countries a stateless person is assured 
of the same treatment as the nationals of the State, or as aliens generally. 
And, if lawfully in the territory, he may not be expelled save in special 
circumstances, and he can obtain a travel document. The Council of 
Europe has set an example of abolishing visas for refugees residing in the 
territory of one of the contracting parties and visiting the territory of 
another. The old Russian saying that man consists of body, soul and a 
passport is today applicable to refugees, on account of the general adoption 
of what used to be known as the Nansen passport. And one of the gravest 
hardships of those who do not enjoy the protection of their original State, 
or any State, is thereby removed. 


The High Commissioner for Refugees is one of several international 
and Governmental Agencies working for the permanent settlement of 
refugees. The most effective of them perhaps is the Inter-Governmental 
Committee for European Migration, which was established in 1950, when 
the International Refugee Organization of the United Nations was pre- 
maturely brought to an end. It derives its finances from Governments, 
and in very generous measure from the United States Government. It is 
concerned with the regular migration from Europe to the New World as 
well as with the refugee migration. In fact it assists the two classes almost 
equally, and the High Commissioner co-operates closely with it. Addressing 
the Council of the Commission last May, he remarked that in a few days 
the Commission would assist the transport of the millionth immigrant that 
has migrated with its help, and he should be a refugee. Of the million 
who have been helped overseas, one-third were legally refugees. He 
stressed also the need for the receiving countries to accept the handicapped. 
victims as an act of international solidarity. He welcomed a Bill, which 
was then before the United Nations Senate, to allow refugees without any 
special health certificate to come to the United States. In addition to its 
major part in the Inter-Governmental European Emigration Committee, 
the United States has its own programme of reception, ineptly called 
Escapee Programme, for those who have fled from the Iron Curtain 
countries. The American Government is willing also to accept one-quarter 
of the total number of refugees under the High Commissioner’s mandate 
who are accepted by other countries. 


The supreme achievement of the World Refugee Year has been to alert 
public opinion of the world to one of the sore and grievous evils of our 
revolutionary age, which has uprooted millions of hapless and innocent 
people from their native lands. It shows that a solution can be found for 
that evil by informed national action and human solidarity. 
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CONTEMPORARY PROFILE— 
VISCOUNT SAMUEL AT NINETY 
G. P. GOOCH 


RIENDS and admirers in many lands will join in congratulations to 
P the Grand Old Man of the Liberal Party on his ninetieth birthday. 
He has warmed both hands before the fire of life, earning the deepest 
respect from all who have worked with him and enduring affection from 
all who have known him well. In one of the pungent phrases for which 
Tacitus is famous ke dismisses the Emperor Domitian as being universally 
expected to make a good ruler until he began to rule. Of Lord Samuel, 
on the contrary, historians will say that he has fulfilled and indeed surpassed 
the high expectations he aroused in his early years. “‘One man in his time 
plays many parts”, and one of the most versatile of men played them all 
well. His lamp has burned with a steady flame, for he combines a warm 
heart with a sigularly cool brain. Nature endowed him with many gifts 
and he has used them to the full. His place in history among the Servants 
of Humanity is secure. Burke’s flattering description of a politician as a 
philosopher in action fits him like a glove. He sees life steadily and sees 
it whole. His old chief Asquith spoke of his well-ordered and methodical 
brain. It was the outstanding combination of ability with complete dis- 
interestedness, of broad views with a firm grasp of detail, which rendered 
his judgment of men and things so valuable. Practical idealists are safer 
guides than supermen who often make super-mistakes, 


The younger Pitt, wrote his biographer Lord Rosebery, entered 
Parliament as an heir enters on his inheritance. Herbert Samuel would 
have come to the front in any profession—at the bar, in business, or in 
the academic field—but he felt instinctively that his proper place was in 
public life. The possession of independent means proved a tonic, not a 
soporific, and a First in history at Oxford made an excellent start. The 
years at Balliol were followed by travel, and the nursing of a constituency 
in South Oxfordshire made him what the political world was soon to 
know—an ardent social reformer with clear-cut notions of what was needed 
to raise the standard of millions of his fellow-countrymen who had never 
had their chance. He had seen enough of the slums of Whitechapel and 
of the woes of the agricultural labourer to transform him into a crusader. 


He entered Parliament for a Northern constituency at a by-election in 
1902 at the age of 32. Few young Members of his age or of any age have 
commenced their political career with such a store of well-digested know- 
ledge, such an ample stock of ideas, and such a gift of lucid speech. No 
one could imagine him shouting, gesticulating or playing to the gallery. 
He saw everything in what Bacon called a dry light. “No man can limit 
the good you can do,” wrote his old friend and teacher, Graham Wallas, 
“if you take on politics with the same perseverance.” There need have 
been no anxiety on that score. From early manhood it was a dedicated 
life. Noblesse oblige. Herbert Samuel never halted or turned back. No 
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one ever described him, as Rosebery was sometimes described, as a lost 
leader with the bright promise of the early years unfulfilled. 


Shortly before his election he had published a substantial volume 
entitled Liberalism: its Principles and Proposals, with an Introduction by 
Asquith. Re-reading it almost 60 years after it was written, I am struck 
by its maturity of thought, its wide range of knowledge, and its quiet 
idealism. The introductory chapters on Liberal Principles rank with Mill 
On Liberty and Leonard Hobhouse’s volume on Liberalism in the Home 
University Library among the classic expositions of the Liberal philosophy. 
He might have called the book “The New Liberalism”, for the long 
reign of the Conservatives had bred a growing demand for reform in many 
fields, and the Liberal angle of vision had also changed. Bentham had 
founded the Utilitarian School, with its ideal of the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, to test laws and institutions by their performance, 
but the formula meant little in practice unless it was implemented by 
State aid. By the time that Herbert Samuel went to Oxford the old 
Manchester doctrine of Jaisser-faire in economics had lost its hold. Liberals 
„and Radicals had carried out an imposing list of political reforms. Political 
democracy was working well, but economic democracy lagged woefully 
behind. No one was more convinced of the need for State action than the 
author of Liberalism. 


The levelling down of privilege had been in large measure achieved: 
now was the time for the levelling up of opportunity. A good, start had 
been made with the creation of Board Schools in 1870, but how much 
remained to be done was brought home to wide circles by Charles Booth’s 
volumes on Life and Labour in London and General Booth’s In Darkest 
England. Canon Scott Holland, the inspiring founder of the Christian 
Social Union, spoke of the comfortable and the uncomfortable classes. The 
purpose of the author in embarking on public life was to help the latter. 
Here is the recipe for the Wefare State. ‘The duty of the State is to 
secure for all its citizens and all others it can influence the fullest possible 
opportunity to lead the best life.” Politics, in a word, were applied ethics. 
The task was not merely to help the poor in their poverty but to help 
them out of their poverty. Though Victorian charity had done its best, 
the glaring contrast between rich and poor was still a national disgrace. 
The fear of certain individualists like Herbert Spencer that wholesale inter- 
vention by the State in the life of the citizen would discourage his initiative 
and lead to full-blooded socialism was without foundation. Most reformers 
in our country have come too late. To raise the standard of the masses 
and to foster their intelligence would enhance their value as workers and 
thus enrich the whole community. The chapter entitled “The Distressed” 
is written with deep feeling. What, he claims, could be more pathetic 
than workless men and hungry families? Expedients for dealing with 
unemployment in other countries, especially Germany and Switzerland, 
have been carefully studied. In national insurance Germans were well 
ahead of us. On nationalization the author adopts precisely the same 
empirical attitude as Liberals do today—consider every case on its merits. 
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To determine the frontier between state or municipal ownership and 
private enterprise was not only unnecessary but impossible. 


The chapter on Democracy proclaimed the traditional Liberal gospel 
of Trust in the People. In the chapter on the franchise it is satisfactory 
to find him advocating votes for women while admitting that opinion in 
the party was still too divided to include it in the official programme. 
Glancing down the list of social reforms advocated in the chapters on 
education, temperance, housing, conditions of employment, taxation, etc., 
Liberal readers of today are proud to recall how many of them were 
carried into law by the Liberal Governments of which the author was an 
ornament. 


Entering Parliament when the reign of the Conservatives was nearing 
its close, Herbert Samuel quickly won the ear of the House, where he 
found plenty to do in defending Free Trade, of which he has been a life- 
long champion against the Tariff Reformers. His appointment as Under- 
Secretary to the Home Office in 1905 gave him the post most perfectly 
suited to his zeal for social reform. As one of the few survivors of the 
Liberal Parliament in 1906 I can testify to the feeling of spring in the air 
when our beloved leader, “good old C.B.”, was swept into office at the 
head of a fine team, an army of ardent reformers. With the Children’s 
Charter, of which he was the main author and which he piloted through 
the House with patience and skill, the young Minister became a national 
figure. Here, we felt, was a junior Asquith, with a similar tidy mind and 
clarity of speech, but gifted with more imagination. The story of his 
rapid rise and Ministerial appointments, his share in the historic struggles 
of the Lloyd George Budget of 1909 and the ensuing campaign to abolish 
the absolute veto of the House of Lords has been told in his fascinating 
Memoirs and in the admirable biography by John Bowle. The Marconi 
case, now almost forgotten, exposed him as Postmaster-General to charges 
which, as a Parliamentary enquiry proved, there was not the slightest 
foundation. That Lloyd George and Rufus Isaacs acted unwisely in buying 
shares in the American Company was generally agreed, and it was a graver 
error to conceal their transaction till the tongue of scandal began to wag. 


The prestige of the party was momentarily impaired, but the career of 
Herbert Samuel was in no way affected. His appointment as Home 
Secretary was a just reward of zealous Ministerial labours in which by 
common consent he never put a foot wrong. When the fierce Lloyd George- 
Asquith feud came to a head in 1916, owing to the discouraging prospects 
of the war, the new Prime Minister invited one of Asquith’s principal 
lieutenants to join his team. The flattering offer was declined. No tempera- 
ments could have been more different than those of the Welsh wizard and 
the coolheaded Englishman. In view of the former’s subsequent per- 
formances, to leave the undivided responsibility to the new chief was 
probably right, and the sense of loyalty to his former chief also played 
its part. On the other hand he always remained free from the almost 
pathological distrust of the Prime Minister which afflicted some of his 
former colleagues. Alfred Spender remarked that at a certain stage of 
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co-operation with him every colleague saw red. It was not Herbert 
Samuel’s way to see red, and he was happier in building or repairing 
bridges than in destroying them. Four years later he received and accepted 
an invitation from Lloyd George which gave him the greatest opportunity 
of service to his race and to mankind. 


When the appointment of a Jew as High Commissioner in Palestine was 
announced, Allenby, who had evicted the Turks, expressed his apprehension 
lest it might upset the enormous Arab majority, but events quickly proved 
that the right choice had been made. Accepting the Balfour Declaration 
of a National Home for the Jews within a multilateral state he held the 
scales with flawless impartiality as he had promised to do. At the age 
of 50 he found full scope for his constructive powers, criticized only by 
extremists in the Jewish and Arab camps and increasingly respected and 
supported by the moderates in Palestine and in England, who realized 
that the middle of the road was the only safe course. Many thousands of 
Jews who desired to return to the land of their fathers were at last able 
to do so, but the High Comissioner never shared the Zionist faith that 
it was the right and the duty to establish a monolithic Jewish state. That 
is what was to happen many years later at the price of a bitter and 
apparently incurable Jewish-Arab antagonism. Yet his work was not in 
vain. A derelict Turkish province was turned into a busy hive of industry 
and the University of Jerusalem lighted the lamp of learning in a dark 
world. 


Palestine had cast such a spell on Sir Herbert and his wife that they 
proposed to make their home there for a time after the expiry of the term 
of office, but the presence of a former high official even as a private 
citizen was held to be potentially prejudicial to the prestige of his successor. 
A second disappointment was the frustration of a project to spend some 
years on the shores of Lake Garda in order to find leisure for a book on 
philosophy, religion and ethics, for his interest in the deepest problems 
of life and thought never waned amid the distractions of public service. 
Four years of war bequeathed its legacy of labour trouble, and the former 
High Commissioner was summoned home by Baldwin to preside over a 
commission to investigate the plight of the coal industry and to make 
recommendations. “You are the only man for the job,” he was told, and 
with his instinct for public service he had no choice but to obey the call. 
The task, he declared, involved him in the most strenuous months of his 
life. The owners of the coalfields were bought out by the State, as the 
four Commissioners recommended, but the management they advised 
should be left in the hands of the companies. The miners who demanded, 
and no doubt expected, nationalization, inflicted a prolonged strike on 
the country till they could hold out no longer. Many years later 
nationalization was effected by the Labour Government of 1945. The 
time had come, for the prospects of the industry were too unpromising 
to attract capital needed for modernization of the mines. 


The last major crisis in which Sir Herbert Samuel helped to make history 
was unleashed when MacDonald’s second minority Ministry went down 
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before the sudden financial tornado which it felt unable to confront. Who 
was to succeed him was the question that demanded an immediate reply. 
The King’s Government must be carried on, declared Wellington. Should 
Baldwin, the leader of the second largest party in Parliament, be invited 
to form a Government, perhaps with Liberal support, or should a three- 
party coalition be sought to deal with a temporary emergency, and, if so, 
under which leader? Summoned with other leading figures to give advice, 
Sir Herbert advocated the latter and, like Baldwin, agreed to serve under 
MacDonald in a three-party team, an arrangement which the King cordially 
approved. What seemed a promising scheme made a bad start when almost 
the whole of the Labour Party declined to participate. Sir Herbert returned 
to the Home Office and financial confidence was gradually restored. When, 
however, in the following year the Conservatives, who were in virtual 
control of affairs, decided on measures unacceptable to Free Traders, the 
Liberal Ministers resigned. There is no such thing as the verdict of history, 
only conflicting verdicts by individual historians. On this issue they con- 
tinue to differ as widely as on Chamberlain’s Munich policy and on Suez. 


Sir Herbert’s Ministerial career, which began in 1905, ended in 1932 
at the age of 62. Henceforth he was one of our Elder Statesmen, without 
an enemy, his reputation, unlike that of Lloyd George, unimpaired. The 
loss of his seat and the disintegration of the Liberal Party owing to internal 
strife and the rise of Labour rendered it easier for him in 1937 to accept 
the Peerage which he had previously declined, and as Leader of the Liberal 
Peers from 1944 onwards he was still able to address his countrymen on 
political and other issues. His aid was sought in industrial and cultural 
enterprises, the list of which enables us to realize that his appetite for 
work has defied the ravages of time. When Neville Chamberlain offered 
him a place in the Cabinet after his fruitless visit to Hitler at Munich, 
he refused. 


The termination of his active political career set him free at last to put 
his convictions and reflections on the deepest problems of life and thought 
into literary shape. Without claiming to rank among professional 
philosophers like Russell and Whitehead, Bergson and Haldane, he was 
familiar with the guesses of the ages. Unlike most of the pundits he had 
studied religions and social systems in operation in many lands. In Belief 
and Action, Practical Ethics, An Unknown Land (his utopia) and in other 
works, we meet the same blend of realism and idealism which has always 
distinguished his public career. How many people can understand Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason or Hegel’s Logic? No one has to re-read a 
sentence of Lord Samuel to discover what it means. Having shed traditional 
Jewish doctrines in his early years, he rejected the claims of all the great 
faiths to possess a monopoly of truth. What little we have learned and 
can learn about the ultimate things is derived from reason. It is the religion 
of Humanism, a very different thing from atheism or dogmatic materialism. 
Length of days may be a curse as well as a blessing. In his case it has 
been an unmixed blessing. The preacher of the gospel of opportunity for 
all has himself enjoyed the opportunity to give to the world all that he has 
to give. 
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MUSIC— 
CENTENNIAL: PADEREWSKI 


NEVILLE CARDUS 


ADEREWSKI, born on November 18 a hundred years ago, died in 

June, 1941, in his eighty-first year. Gramophone records of his 

playing, taken in years beyond his heyday as a pianist, reveal him 
up to devices nowadays called impossibly “romantic”, one hand in front 
of the other, indulgent broken-chords, languishing rhythmical delays and so 
forth. He would no doubt be classified with Irving as “ham” by the 
higher criticism of 1960. To those of us brought up in a civilized world 
it is diverting to hear and read denigrations and “debunkings” of artists 
supposedly great half a century ago, denigrations and “debunkings” 
spoken and written by people who firmly believe that the Leningrad 
Symphony Orchestra is not only a marvellous instrumental team, character- 
istically Soviet, but is musical in the way that the Vienna Philharmonic 
once was, and as the London Philharmonia now is. The same “debunkers” 
fall for, say, Colin Wilson as a serious and lettered writer, and accept as 
Irving’s superiors actors who can’t make themselves heard by word of 
mouth in the tenth row of the stalls. 


Any artist, creative or executive, is much influenced by the spirit of his 
age. Audiences today might smile at Paderewski now and again—at his 
aureoled yellow mane, and at his way of holding a hand over the keyboard 
as though about to pierce the veil and make relevation manifest. It is 
certain that audiences of half-a-century ago would have sat up, eyebrows 
raised politely, if they could have heard Cherkassy playing Chopin. 
Paderewski was a great pianist according to the taste and fashion of his 
period, which believed in music as a means of expressing emotion and 
thought subjectively. But primarily they regarded music, piano playing in 
particular, as part of the civilized scene, and one of the pleasures of a 
select public instructed up to a point in the art of living. 


It is, of course, a mistaken notion of today that Paderewski was a 
swooning ‘‘tempo-rubato” player of weak sentimental melodic outline and 
harp-like harmony. At one time he insisted on having the hammers of his 
instrument ‘‘flayed”, so that he might produce a keener tone, a tone less 
than usually sensuous and ingratiating to the common ear. The modern 
and foolishly-mistaken view of Paderewski is that he was a darling of the 
salon, of alluring feminine appeal. Well, let us remember what Bernard 
Shaw wrote: “By the time I reached Paderewski’s concert on Tuesday 
last week [June, 1890] his concert was over, the audience in wild enthusiasm 
and the pianoforte a wreck.” Shaw, prophetic of the reaction against 
romanticism to come (those young folk who are still “reacting” the same 
way are quite old-fashioned), could not by his temperament enjoy or 
understand Paderewski any more than he could enjoy or understand 
Irving. Shaw’s, in fact, was not a musical mind; I have known only one 
less musical and that was possessed by a music-critic colleague, now at 
peace. ‘‘Paderewski,” also wrote Shaw, “a man of various moods, was 
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alert, humorous and delightful at his first recital; sensational, empty 
vulgar and violent at his second, and dignified, intelligent, almost sym- 
pathetic, at his third.” In spite of his prejudices, Shaw could be fair and 
generous, getting outside his skin to consider the object, or subject, ‘‘as 
it really is”. 

Paderewski, bear it in mind, was a composer, a superb musician, as 
well as a pianist. These terms are not synonymous. Paderewski was 
a great man into the bargain. There may be his technical superiors amongst 
pianists of 1960—Sputniks of the keyboard and the air, flying by night 
from one engagement (New York) to another tomorrow (Budapest or 
Birmingham). But few pianists, alive or dead, have been, as men, as great 
as Paderewski, who was Premier of the new-born Poland in 1919 and a 
wise statesman. 


If Paderewski, as man and pianist, was “ham” and “romantic”, so 
has Sir Winston Churchill been likewise. I am not old enough to have 
heard Paderewski play the piano in his best years. My lasting impression 
of him was received as recently as October, 1928, when he appeared in 
Manchester, one Saturday night. I was then critic in Manchester of the 
Guardian, and the account I now give of Paderewski is based very much 
on the notice I wrote 32 years ago. Paderewski was in his sixty-eighth 
year; the golden aureole had turned white, and he walked to the piano 
on the platform slowly, with a slight stoop. At once the crowded audience 
could feel a Presence. Before he appeared, the lights of the hall were 
lowered. This procedure seemed in keeping both with the occasion and 
Paderewski’s art, which certainly suggested from time to time the histrionic 
in the sense that the term denotes an attitude conscious and proud of 
itself. 


The evening began with the Symphonic Studies of Schumann, and I 
vividly remember that at once we, the audience, were made aware that 
he was again using an instrument with hard hammers. People born too 
recently even to have heard Paderewski may be surprised to learn that he, 
the supposed aromatist, fin de siécle, was always intent on a keen tone, so 
that no obscurities should occur, or any rhythmical weakness. In my notice 
of his playing at this Manchester concert of 1928 I wrote: — 


“He at times sought by a princely power and a princely indifference 
to give to Schumann a fuller and more majestic harmony than his 
instrument could achieve. Later in the evening his tone became so warm 
in Chopin, and so fascinating in its blended colour, that criticism was 
obliged to pause before stressing the disproportion, and even the dis- 
cordance, of much of Mr. Paderewski’s playing in Schumann. A wrong 
note or two (or more) counted for little; with a pianist of less clarity we 
might not have noticed or counted all of them. But is any artist even with 
long years of mastery behind him, ever at liberty to strain his instrument, 
his medium, to the point of the unmusical?” 

It will be seen that we who admired Paderewski, and have placed him 
far above nearly all other pianists of his period, did not listen to him 
uncritically. I often wander, as I go to concerts professionally nowadays, 
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how many performers would survive my pen from the standards applied 
to estimate Paderewski and others of his contemporaries. 


He indulged in pauses that endangered the urge of harmony in 
Schumann just at the point where Schumann was at his boldest and most 
symphonic. He often, in all music of the nineteenth century, dwelt on a 
phrase overlong, detaching it from its context. His excesses or exaggera- 
tions were of a kind which any well-bred and accomplished musician can 
easily avoid. As Paderewski was an accomplished musician, and well-bred 
far beyond the productive capacity of the democratic, not to say com- 
mercial concert culture of 1960, it is common-sense to suppose that 
Paderewski’s indulgences, or “‘liberties’’, were based on good reason. He 
lived at a time when music was regarded as a means of incorporating the 
spirit and brain-stuff of a composer, and he believed that not all the 
music was in the notes. But Paderewski, in treating a piece in his own 
way, was not trying to impose his personality on that of Schumann, Chopin, 
Beethoven and the rest. He was seeking identity, seeking to find the right 
wave-length. For him a composition was not a fixed arrangement of notes 
to be transcribed literally in terms of a scientific sort of musicianship. 


My principal colleague music-critic on the Manchester Guardian was 
Samuel Langford. Here is a Langford view of Paderewski, rather different 
from mine, and entirely different from the common view: — 


“Perhaps nothing in the recital was more remarkable than its absolute 
rectitude, for during the whole of the programme Paderewski turned 
neither to the right hand or to the left to make an effect here or take a 
licence there, but, with scrupulous fidelity to the great composers whom 
he was interpreting, seemed hardly conscious of any other presence than 
their own. A keen lyricism is the major-key to his interpretations; but to 
one who heard him play much this same programme a quarter of a century 
ago” [Langford is writing of a concert in 1926] “a ripe, easefulness and 
reflectiveness seemed almost to make his playing leisurely. He began the 
Bach Fantasie almost slowly, but it was splendidly strung on the instru- 
ment, and soon the impetuous rising passages and the grand arpeggios 
wrought on the listener’s mind a fine pulsation. Paderewski took the 
broader method of the Biilow interpretation instead of the more rapid 
and fussy arpeggios made fashionable by Mendelssohn; and he began 
the arpeggio sequence with grandeur and deliberation. He made long 
dominant pauses, and one especially long before the poignant recitative 
section. Rugged strength sank down to as masterly a tenderness and 
pathos ... Yet, free and unrestrained as the whole composition is, it 
was played by Paderewski so much in the manner of one creating it that 
the view of music that would make it as so many planets singing together 
on their appointed way, received a striking illustration and vindication in 
this performance.” 


So there need be no silly talk in Paderewski’s centenary year to the effect 
that he was all “temperament” and not great in the “‘classics”’. 
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As my own experience of Paderewski, two years after Langford’s last, 
I noted the “moving tragic stress in the E flat minor Polonaise of Chopin. 
The reading mingled scorn and revolt in proportion, and the temporary 
calm in the middle section was kept in scale with the general storminess . . . 
The fourth Etude of the first book was more than a breathtaking bit of 
execution. It is usually played as a bravura exercise in velocity, but Mr. 
Paderewski lent to it a dynamic changeful energy which caused the music 
to act a drama of some sinister significance.” 


My unforgettable impression of Paderewski is of him bent over the 
piano in the darkened, silent hall, as he meditated upon the A flat Sonata 
Op. 110 of Beethoven. He seemed to withdraw. The themes of the 
Sonata glance back to Beethoven’s past. The adagio has that awed hush 
which in Beethoven’s later period was his own secret. The solemn brief 
recitative is not for us to hear as music only. We can but ask ourselves: 
“God knows what Beethoven is saying now.” Paderewski’s tone in this 
passage seemed to lose contact with the world of the senses; tone somehow 
went out of the playing. It became shadelike audible brooding. I ended 
my notice of this concert this way: — 


“The performance gave us to understand that Mr. Paderewski, if his 
original romanticism has not in old age been turned altogether to the 
ripeness that tells of the philosophic mind, at least can, when he is moved 
to it, put vain things away from him and go into the company of the 
gods and stand amongst them and talk with them in their own language.” 


That’s the way a young music-critic would write about music 30 years 
ago, provoked to such language by Paderewski and his like. It passes as 
very old-fashioned language now; and in the absence of Paderewskis it is 
easily avoided or nipped in the bud. 


TO 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 


born November 30th, 1874 


Sprung from great forbears, you, their greatest son, 
Tough nurtured on Britannia’s doughty breast 
And high Atlantic venture, have with zest 

Fought out the fight and life’s hard battle won; 
Not in ascetic mood, in puckish fun, 

Your words of gold, your deadliest dart a jest. 
Now, in the evening, faithful, you may rest 
Content, with fame secure and duty done. 


Brave warrior, statesman, prophet, child and friend, 
Who on your heights serene remember yet 
The dark pit where you played your finest part! 
What though black clouds obscure, near journey’s end, 
The promised land? You'll top the parapet, 
Tears in your eyes but victory in your heart. 
SAMUEL SOLOMON 
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WORLD VISTAS— 
PARIS — AND THEN NEW YORK 
SIR RICHARD MACONACHIE 


HE visit of Mr. Khrushchev to New York has made it all the more 
desirable that Western publicists should reach some coherent 
appreciation of the guiding principles of Soviet foreign policy before 

they deal with its further manifestations. At present such an appreciation 
seems still to be lacking, and many of those puzzled by Mr. Khrushchev’s 
action in sabotaging the Paris “Summit” Conference, must have been 
disappointed by the meagre guidance on the subject given by the leaders 
of the Western Powers, and by the press in this country. 

On May 25, President Eisenhower was reported to have said that the 
Conference had failed “because basic Soviet policies had turned about”, 
and although this would have been a development of historic importance, 
he was not quoted as citing any evidence in support of his view. 

Chancellor Adenauer considered that, although it was plain that Mr. 
Khrushchev had come to Paris with the intention of sabotaging the Con- 
ference, it was “too early to speculate about his reasons”. 

But one would naturally suppose that long before this the Intelligence 
Bureaux of the Western Powers would have prepared their considered 
appreciations of Soviet policy, and kept these under constant review for 
the guidance of their chiefs, and if this had been done, the time for 
“speculation”, which Dr. Adenauer said had not yet come, would surely 
have passed long before. 

Mr. Macmillan’s expression of his “deep disappointment’, and the 
phrase used in his letter to Mr. Khrushchev——“I simply do not understand” 
—would, if taken literally, suggest that the information available to him 
was not enough to explain the change in the Soviet attitude, but should 
perhaps be regarded as diplomatic parlance. 

The general impression to be gained from Press comment at this time 
was that a sudden and important change had occurred in Soviet policy, 
either for undiscoverable reasons, or because Mr. Khrushchev had received 
a warning from some third party—such as Marshal Malinowsky or Mr. 
Chou En-lai—that his interpretation of “peaceful coexistence”, as shown 
by the cordiality of his behaviour towards President Eisenhower at Camp 
David, was contrary to Marxist principles and must be abandoned. 

Marshal Malinowsky soon dropped out of this picture, but the theory 
of Chinese influence lasted Jonger. On this theory, however, it is difficult 
to account for the fact that Mr. Khrushchev’s subsequent visit to Austria 
was given wide coverage by Moscow radio as proof of the Soviet policy 
of “peaceful coexistence”, the very policy which he was supposed to have 
abandoned when he sabotaged the Conference. Nor is any reason given 
why Mr. Khrushchev should defer to Chinese views at Paris, and flaunt 
his defiance of them at Vienna a few weeks later. 

Shorty after the U2 incident, considerable interest was aroused by a 
letter to The Times from Dr. Sargant, tracing a connection between the 
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methods of Soviet propaganda and Pavlov’s experiments with the nervous 
reactions of dogs. The inconsistencies, however, in Mr. Khrushchev’s 
pronouncements have been so obvious that they could hardly be: relied 
upon to produce the same effect on Western statesmen as Pavlov’s “‘positive 
and negative conditioned stimuli” did on his dogs, and one must conclude 
that he had some further end in view. Dr. Sargant’s letter, in fact, throws 
more light on the technique of Soviet propaganda than on its purpose, and 
suggests an answer to the question “how?” rather than to the far more 
important question “why?” So too the ventilation in the Press of the 
possible influence of some third party replied tentatively to the question 
“who?”, but again left the question “why?” unanswered. For even if a 
change of attitude had been suggested to Mr. Khrushchev he must have 
been convinced that there were good reasons for making it. 

In short, British commentators cannot yet be said to have agreed upon 
any coherent and convincing explanation of the Paris fiasco, and in a talk 
broadcast on July 19 Mr. Carroll, diplomatic correspondent of the Sunday 
Times, frankly admitted this failure. He described Mr. Khrushchev’s 
behaviour as the diplomatic “conundrum of 1960”, rendered all the more 
puzzling by the fact that the attitude of individual Russians towards 
Western correspondents continued to be cordial even while Mr. Khrushchev 
was launching his bitter attacks on their Governments. Mr. Caroll expected 
such outbursts to continue until after the Presidential election in the United 
States. The Soviet authorities might then be expected to make an approach 
to the new President in friendly terms, and if this was received with caution, 
to claim that once more their efforts for peace had been frustrated, thus 
winning another round in the arena of international propaganda. 

This picture of failure to explain the past and of continued diplomatic 
defeat in the future reminds one uncomfortably of a passage in Constantine 
Fitz Gibbon’s When the Kissing had to Stop. The Communist agent, 
O’Mahony, is reporting to General Nikitin: ‘“You were no doubt brought 
up to believe that this City of London was lost in a perpetual fog. That is 
no longer true. But the fog persists in their minds . . . Foggy minds have 
led them so far. Let the fog thicken.” 

In the House of Commons debate on May 30 several speakers agreed 
that “amateur detective’ work on the causes of the Paris fiasco was 
“pointless and out of place’—a view reminiscent of Dr. Adenauer’s that 
speculation was premature. 

But the defeatism of the professionals does not alter the fact that there 
must be an answer to the conundrum of Mr. Khrushchev’s behaviour. 
As this answer may supply the key to Soviet foreign policy at the present 
time, and so a way of escape from O’Mahony’s “‘fog’’, even an amateur, 
with only reason as his guide, may be forgiven for attempting to find it. 
Such an attempt can hardly be pointless, although owing to the popular 
distrust of reason in this country, it may be regarded as presumptuous. 
In a tribute recently paid to Sir Hugh Foot’s work in Cyprus by—signifi- 
cantly perhaps—a Member of Parliament, his achievement was ascribed 
to “feeling for the solution by instinct, rather than arguing it out by mere 
reason”. Instinct, however, has not produced any satisfactory results in 
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the; present instance, and so, encouraged by Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick’s plea 
that we should “base our policy” (in regard to Germany) “on rational 
thinking”, one may look to see whether “mere reason” can be of use here. 
The objective will be a working hypothesis (based either on admitted facts 
or, when these are not available, the weight of probability), which will 
explain the recent changes in Mr. Khrushchev’s attitude. It is not to be 
stated dogmatically, and might of course need modification in the light 
of future events. 

Now if, as has been suggested, Mr. Khrushchev’s vagaries were just 
exhibitions of natural temperament, it would clearly be a waste of time to 
look for a rational explanation of them. But the emphasis which the 
Supreme Soviet has always placed on planning, their much publicized 
replacement of Stalin’s personal domination by the doctrine of collective 
authority, and even the Russians’ supremacy as chess players, combine 
to make it most unlikely that a vital interest, such as their relations with 
the Western Powers, would be left to the improvisations of a single in- 
dividual, however forceful and picturesque a personality he might be. 

It seems possible that considerations of this kind have been obscured 
by the “personalization of news” which, long established as a principle by 
the popular press in this country, seems now to have infected the “quality” 
newspapers. In pursuance of it, conflicts of interests and policies tend 
to be portrayed as gladiatorial contests between individuals—President 
Eisenhower—Mr. Chou En-lai—Mr. Khrushchev—Mr. Macmillan and the 
rest. It would be in accordance with this principle to exaggerate the degree 
of control over Soviet policy which Mr. Khrushchev is reported to have 
established in 1957. However this may be, most publicists agree with 
Dr. Adenauer that Mr. Khrushchev came to Paris with the intention of 
sabotaging the conference, and that this decision had nothing to do with 
the U2 affair. 

The probability thus seems to be that the sabotaging of the Conference 
was an act of policy approved by the Supreme Soviet, although the time 
and manner of its execution may well have been left to Mr. Khrushchev. 

The question then arises whether President Eisenhower was right in 
holding that the collapse of the Conference was due to a turn about of 
“basic Soviet policies”. It may be noted that another eminent American, 
Professor A. L. Goodhart, implied his disagreement with this view when, 
in a letter to The Times on July 17, he wrote of “Mr. Khrushchev’s recent 
variations in mood”. 

It has already been noticed that the Soviet authorities themselves, so 
far from announcing any change of their policy, have insisted that, even 
after Paris, it has continued to be one of ‘“‘peaceful coexistence”. To the 
ordinary Englishman it may seem ridiculous to suggest that Mr. 
Khrushchev and the Soviet press could carry on a campaign of virulent 
invective against the Western Powers, if they were really following a policy 
of “peaceful coexistence”. But by now one should have learned enough 
of the Soviet leaders’ capacity for “double think” and “double talk” to 
realize that by “peace” the Russian publicists mean, not an active striving 
for a relaxation of international tension with a view, eventually, to friendly 
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co-operation (such as our moralists are never tired of telling us should 
be its meaning), but simply the negative state of not being at war. The 
claim made by Pravda that Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to Austria gave proof of 
the policy of “peaceful coexistence” shows that, to the Soviet mind, such a 
policy does not preclude an attitude of bitter opposition to the West. This 
point is made more explicitly by Mr. Ponomarev, who in a recent article in 
Pravda—as reported by The Times—argued that “‘peaceful coexistence” 
was “another kind of class struggle’; it “eroded and weakened the 
capitalist system”. At the same he agrees with Mr. Khrushchev that 
actual war must be avoided, and indeed goes so far as to say that “all 
mankind is vitally interested in averting war”. The avoidance of war and 
the simultaneous maintenance of tension thus seem to be the guiding 
principles of Soviet policy towards the West. 

The reason for this two-sided policy is to be found rather in the relations 
of the Soviet Government with its own people than in any activities of the 
Western powers. As a totalitarian Government drawing its members from 
a small minority in a vast country, the Soviet authorities must necessarily 
keep a close eye on the formation of public opinion. The restrictions on 
the freedom of speech and of the Press, and the use of the law courts as 
“organs of power”—in fact the whole apparatus of the police state—while 
tending to make the formation of public opinion difficult, set up stresses 
and strains for which there is no outlet, as there is in a democracy, in the 
form of periodic elections leading to a change of Government. 

It is owing to this essential weakness of the totalitarian state, that if in 
spite of all the repressive machinery, public opinion on any subject shows 
signs of forming, it must be manipulated and steered in a direction which 
will not threaten the stability of the régime, or, in the last resort, suppressed. 
The case of Pasternak showed how sensitive the Soviet authorities are to 
the expression of awkward views on the liberty of the individual. 

The majority of visitors to Russia agree that on one subject public 
opinion in that country has already taken definite shape, and that is on the 
necessity of avoiding war. The expression of this opinion comes from too 
many sources in Russia to have been organized by Intourist, and in view of 
the sufferings of the Russian people in the last war, there is no reason to 
suppose that their attitude is anything but genuine. 

In adopting the avoidance of war as a principle of policy the Soviet 
authorities seem to be in accord with the anxious wishes of their people. 
But this is not enough. The avoidance of war must be advertised to their 
people as solely due to the efforts of the Soviet leaders. Hence Mr. 
Khrushchev’s visits to Western capitals, where he behaves genially to his 
hosts, mixes when he can with the crowd, making an earthy joke or two, 
patting the children’s heads and so coming to be regarded by the man 
in the street, who is constitutionally loth to believe that a man can ‘‘smile 
and smile and be a villain”, as not such a bad bloke—or guy—as he has 
been made out to be. As Salvador de Madariaga has said, Mr. Khrushchev’s 
salesmanship tends to be accepted by Western public opinion as a promise 
of peace, in the Western—not the Soviet—sense of the word. These 
pleasant scenes are given the full treatment by the press of the Western 
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countries, the caption writers excelling themselves in picturesque clichés. 
These doings are, of course, also fully reported in the Soviet press and 
radio, as evidence of their Government’s essentially peaceful aims. 


But any development of this synthetic honeymoon into a real détente, 
resulting in friendly co-operation and exchange of ideas between the peoples 
of Russia and the West, would not only cut across the declared policy 
of “‘peaceful coexistence” (by which, as has been noticed, the capitalist 
system is to be “eroded and weakened”), but might also—and this is 
probably a more important consideration—lead to stirrings of a demand 
for greater individual liberty inside Russia. Consequently the machine 
must be put into reverse, and the amenities of Mr. Khrushchev’s attitude 
replaced at the first plausible opportunity, by venomous abuse of the 
Western Powers and their leaders. But as the resulting state of international 
tension is contrary to the Russian people’s desire for peace, it must be 
represented as due to the treacherous activities of the Western Powers 
threatening the security of the fatherland. In these conditions the Russian 
people may be expected to forget their grievances and to rally round 
their Government which, with all its drawbacks, seems to offer the only 
hope of successful defence against the Western aggressor. (It must be 
admitted that the Soviet authorities have been fortunate in having been 
presented by the Western Powers with plausible opportunities for 
manceuvres of this sort. The Suez affair, the flight of the U2 so nearly 
coinciding with the opening of the Paris conference, the uncompromising 
tone of the speeches made by persons in high positions in the United States 
before that conference was due to meet—as quoted by Mr. Khrushchev 
in his letter to Mr. Macmillan— and the case of the B47, naturally come 
to mind, but when a plausible excuse is not available, a quite fantastic 
one like the charge of “aggression” in the Congo is made to serve the 
purpose.) 

If this thesis were correct, it would explain the general policy of the 
Soviet authorities towards the West, and Mr. Khrushchev’s volte face at 
Paris would then be a manifestation of this policy, not a puzzling aberration 
from it. 

Some possible objections may be considered. It might be said that the 
Soviet belief that international tension is favourable to their own position 
is a matter of pure theory, not based on any actual evidence. It may be 
recalled, however, that at the end of the First War, the ill-advised British 
ventures in support of the White forces on Russian soil did much to arouse 
popular enthusiasm for the Bolshevik cause, and are still occasionally | 
cited by the Soviet press to illustrate the inveterate hostility of the capitalist 
powers. In the March issue of Harpers’ Magazine, Earl Browder, who 
was in a position to know, makes the interesting point that Stalin, as soon 
as the “hot war” with Germany was over, needed the “cold war’—‘‘to 
keep up the sharp international tensions by which alone he could maintain 
his régime.” So if the present Soviet authorities have come to regard 
international tension as necessary to the stability of their régime, they 


would only be drawing on past experience, and following the precedent of 
Stalin. 
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Again, it may be asked how, if Soviet policy is really intended to avoid 
war, can one account for the provocative attitude of the Soviet authorities, 
as for instance in threatening military action against the British and French 
forces on the Suel Canal, or against the aerodromes used for such recon- 
naissance flights as those of U2. The answer is that they must be satisfied 
from the repeated assurances given by the Western leaders of their 
dedication to the cause of peace, that there is no real danger of such threats 
leading to war. They are likely to be confirmed in this conviction by the 
much advertised activities of the Aldermaston marchers, and by the efforts 
of some publicists to persuade the British people that surrender to Soviet 
domination would be preferable to the risk of nuclear war. From Moscow 
the margin of safety must in fact look fairly wide. 


The tendency on the part of some journalists to look for the cause of 
the Paris fiasco in certain conditions existing at that particular time, such as 
Khrushchev’s supposed pique at the uncompromising speeches delivered 
shortly before by prominent figures in the United States, or the Chinese 
objections to the Soviet’s attitude towards the West, seems to overlook 
the fact that there are precedents for this sudden change of attitude by the 
Soviet leaders. Mr. Isaac Deutscher in his book, The Great Contest, recalls 
these, when, writing before the Paris meeting, he speaks—rather too 
optimistically as the event proved—of the “‘backhanded abruptness with 
which Soviet diplomacy acted only a few years ago”, and goes on to say 
that Moscow is no longer fearful of Western spies, real or imaginary. 


This series of Soviet actions cannot be satisfactorily explained by 
reference to conditions obtaining at the time of only one of them, and one 
must look for the causes of the series in some continuing feature of Soviet 
policy. 


The conclusions reached may be briefly summarized: — 


The change at Paris was one of attitude not of policy: not the mani- 
festation of a “wind of change”, but merely a change of wind, such as has 
occurred before and may occur again. These sudden changes of attitude 
are not spontaneous or genuine, but are the outcome of a deliberate policy, 
arising out of the internal situation in Russia. This is not to say that Mr. 
Khrushchev’s posturings may not provide talking points for his toadies 
among the Western peoples to mislead what are known in Communist 
jargon as “innocents” clubs” (peace pledgers, unilateral disarmers and so 
on), as to his real intentions. They may also have some effect on the more 
naive representatives of the uncommitted peoples. But in the main they are 
aimed at the Russian people, and are for home consumption. 

The central features of Soviet policy towards the West remain what they 
have consistently been, the avoidance of war, and the maintenance of 
tension through what is described as the policy of ‘‘peaceful coexistence”, 
intended (as explained by Soviet publicists themselves) to ‘“‘erode and 
weaken the capitalist system.” The “implacable hostility”. of the Soviet 
Government towards the West has, in spite of the efforts of Western leaders 
to secure a détente, continued unchanged, and so far as one can see 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan have got no further with Mr. 
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Khrushchev than Neville Chamberlain did with Hitler, or F. D. Roosevelt 
with Stalin. À 

The present divergence between the attitude of individual Russians and 
that of their Government, instead of being inexplicable, as Mr. Carrol 
found it, is an essential factor which provides the key to the present 
situation. 


In short, the reason why the Soviet change of policy at Paris has not 
been satisfactorily explained, is that no such change took place. 


In putting forward this hypothesis the writer would claim as his exemplar 
not Sherlock Holmes or Father Brown, but rather the child in the old . 
story, who pointed out to his elders and betters that the Emperor was in 
fact wearing no clothes at all. 


The proceedings of the General Assembly of the United Nations. pro- 
vided some interesting sidelights on these conclusions, without, it seems, — 
invalidating them. 


To quote a few instances: — 


The unexampled violence of Mr. Khrushchev’s speeches, coupled with 
his ostentatious encouragement of such opponents of Western Governments 
as Castro or the Algerian rebels, might have been taken to show that he 
has finally abandoned any professions of “peaceful coexistence”. But his 
vindication of Communist China as adhering to this principle—one of the 
famous five sponsored by Chou En-lai and Mr. Nehru in 1954—clearly 
implied that this was not so. (In view of recent events in Tibet and on 
the North-East frontier of India, Mr. Nehru must have been especially 
interested in this example of Communist “double think’’.) 


On October 6 The Times published a “guide to Soviet tactics at the 
United Nations” under the caption “Mr. Khrushchev’s changes of mood”, 
and referred to what happened at Paris as a change of this sort, and not as 
one of policy. 

Particularly apt was an Ogonyok cartoon showing Mr. Khrushchev 
steering the Soviet ship of state towards the United Nations Assembly, 
with a verse from an official poet to the effect that there was no reason 
to fear rough waves or storms, when the helm was in such sure and 
experienced hands. This was a timely reminder of what the Western 
commentator tends to overlook—the importance of their home market to 
the Soviet leaders and propagandists. 
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RUSSIA’S ECONOMIC RACE WITH AMERICA 
PAT SLOAN 


HE Big Race between the USSR and USA for the world’s highest 
production per head of population together with the greatest amount 
of leisure is now on . . . at least on the Russian side. From being fifth 

in the world in industrial production in 1913, and with an output of 
industry at that time one-thirteenth of that of the USA, the USSR has 
begun to challenge the USA, already having emerged as the world’s second 
industrial power. 
_ For very many years Russia’s statistics were regarded as suspect. But 
her performance in the last war, discrediting the dismal prophets that the 
“Nazi armies would cut through the Red Army like a hot knife through 
butter,” her rapid recovery, and her more recent achievements in technical 
education and the Sputniks, have won official recognition in the USA that 
American supremacy is seriously challenged. 
“When we win in this economic competition with the US,” Khrushchev 


` said last year, “we shall only have completed the initial phase of the 


- building of Communism. The economic level reached in this phase will 
not be the end of our road, but only a half-way station, at which we shall 
` overtake capitalism’s most developed country, leave it behind and push 
ahead.” And the American observer, Adlai Stevenson, who has been 
one of the foremost Americans to recognize the profound effects the 
Seven Year Plan is likely to have, wrote on his return from Russia last 
year that “the new seven-year plan for industrial development, if achieved, 
will bring Russia close to American living standards in another decade.” 
(Friends and Enemies, p. xiv). 

The important fact is that Stevenson and Khrushchev agree in principle; 
only a difference of five years separates their estimates. Interesting too is 
the comment of Peter Wiles of Oxford in the State Department’s Problems 
of Communism of this January-February. Discussing what he calls the 
Soviet “obsession” with heavy industry, he none-the-less concludes that 
“in the long run, if Soviet consumption continues to grow at anything like 
its present rate, it will exceed the American.” And in the Sir Alfred Herbert 
lecture to the Institution of Production Engineers in this country last 
December, Dr. D. F. Galloway, after a five week visit to the USSR, said 
that “‘present evidence suggests that the ambitious targets set by the current 
seven-year plan will be achieved, and hence the claim that by 1970 the 
Soviet Union will rank first in the world both for physical volume of 
production and production per head of population should not be ignored.” 

Already, as regards leisure, the USSR can claim to have surpassed the 
USA. By the end of this year the seven-hour day will be universal, and 
the maximum working week of 40 hours by the end of next year. All 
Soviet workers enjoy a two-weeks minimum paid annual holiday, and 
almost one-third of them already enjoy four weeks. While the average 
level of consumption is still well below the American, already the Soviet 
authorities can show a modest but steadily growing list of goods in which 
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Soviet per capita production has exceeded that of the USA. Such goods 
include thé metals, nickel, manganese and chromium; the fuel, peat; such 
crops as sugar beet, wheat, rye, barley and flax; such machinery as combine 
harvesters; and last year, for the first time, Soviet butter production per 
head of population surpassed the American. This was not only due to a 
further rise in Soviet production but to a fall in the American. 


Already the total production of both coal and milk in the USSR have 
exceeded the American totals, but owing to the greater population it will 
take this year or next for Soviet outputs per head to exceed those of the 
USA. Some other Soviet products whose output per head of’ population 
is likely soon to surpass the American are iron ore, cement and woollen 
goods. 


In all the main fields except one, the rate of development in the USSR 
is now higher than in the USA. This exception is electric power, in which 
the American rate of increase was still faster than the Soviet last year. 


Every year now, assuming the present rates of growth of the two 
economies, the USSR is likely to claim that it has surpassed the USA in 
more fields of per capita production. This does not, of course, automatic- 
ally mean superiority over the USA in consumption, at least until distribu- 
tion is as efficiently organized in the USSR as in the USA. For example, 
though last year’s total output per head of butter in the USSR surpassed 
that of the USA, Khrushchev discovered when visiting Omsk in Siberia 
that butter had been completely unobtainable there for some time. He 
sharply criticized those in charge of trade for this. 


Up to now, because of the former backwardness to be overcome, pro- 
duction has been the main priority in the USSR. However, it is now being 
realized that distribution requires more attention. A recent article in 
Planned Economy (No. 2, 1960) points out that while the volume of retail 
trade grew 2.7 times between 1940 and 1958 the total number of shops 
and catering establishments grew only by one-third. During the period 
1957 to 1959 the volume of trade grew three times as fast as the trading 
system. This explains the peculiar fact that as supplies in the USSR in- 
crease it is still possible to see queues—waiting for shops to open, or inside 
the shops waiting to be served—such as have struck so many foreign 
observers. Only an increase in the number, efficiency or size of shops 
will remedy this, and the matter is now receiving considerable attention. 
There is no reason to suppose that, by the time production per head has 
in general caught up with the USA, the shopping system will not also 
equal that of the USA in efficiency. 


Of course the setting of a target of catching up with and surpassing 
the USA in output per head in general does not mean that in every detail 
the American economic pattern is to be copied by the USSR. For one 
thing, far more free goods and services already accrue to the Soviet 
population than to the American in the form of social services, particularly 
health service and education. In the future social services in the USSR 
will be developed still further. But also there are different geographical 
and climatic conditions. Because of the Soviet Union’s size, the total 
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resources that must be sunk in the transport system, to provide a service 
to the consumer equal to that of the USA, is much greater than in America. 
Again, the vast cold belt in the USSR means that for the majority of the 
population the quota of warm winter clothes that is necessary is consider- 
ably greater, on the average, than for the people of the USA. 


Eating habits are different. While, for example, the production of milk 
and milk products per head in the USSR is about to surpass that of the 
USA, this is not so with regard to cheese. In the USA and Britain hard 
cheeses form an important part of diet, while the consumption of the 
lighter types of milk product such as yoghourt, kefir (another yoghourt-type 
product), smetana (curdled sour cream) and tvorog (a form of granulated 
cream cheese) is limited to the purchasers at a few delicatessen stores. 
But these, not cheese, are the main forms of milk product of mass con- 
sumption in the USSR. No sudden conversion to the Anglo-American 
love of hard cheeses is contemplated. Similarly, with regard to other goods 
where traditional tastes differ. 


Then there are types of American goods which will never be produced 
in the USSR, such as horror comics, and the vast quantities of paper 
^. used purely for advertising. Again, there is no intention in the USSR 
of catching up with the USA in the production of automobiles for private 
use—the proclaimed alternative is to provide for Soviet citizens “‘the best 
public transport system in the world”, thus avoiding the chronic congestion 
which is now afflicting the cities of the western world. 


Already the Moscow Underground carries more passengers per day 
than London, and other big cities, like Leningrad and Kiev, are having 
Undergrounds. Fares on Moscow’s Underground are a standard half- 
rouble for any distance. Now new regular “bus” taxi services are being 
introduced. In Moscow 13 lines operate from the centre to points on the 
outskirts, Luxury cars for hire ply at five minute intervals from morning 
to night, taking up passengers at fixed stops and putting them down at 
request, for a flat rate of one rouble for any journey. The development 
of such novel forms of city transport should be showing some interesting 
results by 1970. 


On housing, which has hitherto been the Achilles’ heel of Soviet living 
standards, big progress is now being recorded. The average floor space 
per head in the USSR is still low, about 72 square feet (while in new council 
flats in Coventry, for example, it is about 180). The average for the USA 
is hard to compute, but as recently as last October the New York Nation 
revealed that at least one million of New York’s eight million people live 
‘in packed squalor, six and ten to a room, in slum tenements whose mere 
existence is a nauseous stench on the air—tenements so rat-infested that, 
on the average, 100 persons a year are badly chewed . . .” Perhaps the 
Soviet aim of surpassing the USA in average housing is not as hard to 
achieve as we might imagine. At any rate, the Soviet Academician, 
Strumlin, estimates that Soviet housing floor-space per head by 1980 will be 
three times the 1958 figure, or averaging about 216 square feet per head, 
or considerably above that of our present new council houses in Coventry- 
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The new type of competition in production and living standards has .. 
been launched by the USSR, but cannot yet be said to have been taken 
up by the USA. Soviet present calculations are based on the estimate that 
Soviet production will rise at least 8.6 per cent per year (last year was 
considerably higher) and the American by 2 per cent. American estimates, 
quoted in The Observer on January 10 this year, variously put the Soviet 
rate of increase at 7 per cent per annum against America’s 2.3, or a Soviet 
rate of 8.9 per cent as against America’s 4.1 per cent. Whatever the 
differences, they all now recognize the rapid expansion of the Soviet 
economy compared with that of the USA. 


Far from consciously competing, the American authorities are still- , 
obsessed with devices for reducing or restricting production. Only this ~ 
spring the President asked Congress to increase the “land bank”, that is, 
the amount of land deliberately withdrawn from cultivation, in order to 
prevent ‘“‘over-production’’. Similarly, in industry, fear of ‘‘surpluses’’ is 
as common a factor in determining output plans as a desire for increased 
production. 


Unless, therefore, there is some sort of “New Deal” in the USA, with ` 

a deliberate Government policy of stimulating production in all fields, 
whether for greater services to the population at home or for aid to under- 
developed countries, the American rate of advance is likely to remain 
far behind that of the USSR, with the inevitable result forecast by 
Khrushchev. If, on the other hand, some form of “New Deal” were to 
be adopted, then the rate of American production could be considerably 
increased, the supremacy of the USA over the USSR in the economic field 
would be prolonged, and the American population and populations of 
underdeveloped countries would be likely to be the gainers. 
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Dear Reader, 
I have written a story—it is now being printed—which if 


all goes well I shall publish early in December. 


In this book you can read the exciting story of what 
happened, especially in Washington, London, Paris, Berlin 
and Moscow, when a sudden crisis arose over West Berlin. 
The crisis was not what it appeared to be on the surface, but, 
with the important exception of Tanya Subayova, no one 
wanted it to lead to a world war. The statesmen, the defence 
chiefs, the able civil servants in many lands worked strenu- 
ously to abate tension whilst at the same time safeguarding 
national prestige. They all “meant so well’”—except Adolf 
Schultz who was up to a great deal of mischief—but their 
frantic efforts to catch up with events only plunged them 
deeper into an increasingly dangerous international mis- 
understanding. A friend who read the book wrote: “Most 
exciting story and uncomfortably probable. You’ve certainly 
strip-teased our masters in a most entertaining manner. The 
scene in the Kremlin when the vodka-filled Poliatov saw that 
Big Boss Buglov had two heads was gloriously funny. I am 
certainly a customer when it comes out.” 


Another friend [he happens to be a well-known film 
producer] wrote “highly amusing and in some parts quite 
brilliant in the ingenuity of the plot”. 

These are typical comments from some intelligent friends 
to whom I showed the typescript. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


As part of this bit of fun in personal publishing—the only 
possible way of getting this topical book into print in a 
matter of a few months—I am making the following offer 
to recipients of this communication. 

If you order a copy of the book now, it will cost you 15/- 
post free, a reduction of 3/- on the published net price of 
18/-. And, if you so wish it, copies ordered at the 15/~ price 
will be autographed. 

Should this idea take your fancy please complete the order 
form and return it to me with the appropriate remittance in 
the pre-paid envelope. 


STEPHEN KING-HALL 
The Penthouse, 162 Buckingham Palace Road, 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO STUDENT REVOLT 615, 


was one of the few Negro divinity students, expelled him for his part in 
organizing a “‘sit-in” in Nashville. Lawson, 31 years old, can hardly be 
considered a “youth”. Rather, he belongs to that group of “Young Turks” 
which includes Martin Luther King, Jr., and is taking over the Negro 
leadership in the South from the old “Uncle Toms” and “‘do-nothings”’. 


But it is this change of leadership, perhaps similar to the national trend 
in America that pushes forward men of the age of Kennedy and Nixon 
instead of their elders, that has led to the wide range of misconceptions. 


Lomax missed what the Observer’s O’Donovan saw: primarily, that the 
“sit-in” is tied in with the increase of the Negro middle class as that group 
has become more of a real middle class. O’Donovan realized that the 
students could act as they did because the middle class status of many of 
their parents freed the parents from the economic counter-pressures that 
the Southern white community could once exert on protesting Negroes. 


What one expected Lomax to say about the “‘sit-in’’ and the change 
of leadership in his article, “The Negro Revolt against the Negro Leaders”, 
he did not say. Instead he concentrated on the conflict within the NAACP 
in recent years, the danger of conflict between the NAACP and M. L. 
King’s recently formed Southern Christian Leadership Conference, and the 
agreement and truce between the two organizations. On the whole, Lomax 
told much of which the average Negro, revolting against the Uncle Toms, 
is unaware as to the national hierarchy of these organizations. 


Lomax’s article said nothing about the extreme ‘‘middle-classness” of 
the Negro youth nor about the real nature of the non-violent passive 
resistance movement (which was what one expected from a Negro writer 
supposedly acquainted with the problems). One would expect a writer of 
Lomax’s reputed ability (at least I did) to discuss from the Negro side the 
ambivalence of goals not only among the so-called leadership group, but 
also among the youths—the rebels. 


If Lomax or some other Negro writer had done this, much of the dis- 
illusion and confusion that many young Northern white liberals have later 
come to feel about the protest movement could have been avoided. For 
example, Ted Dienstfry, a University of Chicago senior, in an article in 
Commentary, June, 1960, wrote of his attendance at a Southern conference 
on the “sit-in”. He is clearly disappointed at the confusion of goals and 
leadership behind the “‘sit-in”. What has struck him most is the real under- 
lying disagreement among the students, as they try to agree on the methods 
and goals of their protest—which they have verbally accepted. Moreover, 
the young white liberal, without saying so, is a bit shocked at the place 
of extreme importance given to James Lawson, the divinity student expelled 
from Vanderbilt, and the complete submission to his views. (These are 
not at all times the real beliefs of the students.) 


Behind all these problems lies the double nature of the Negro. He is 
both an American and a Negro. He possesses attributes and aspirations 
of both of these components of his nature. As the American labourer 
and trade unionist did not turn to Socialism because what he really desired 
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was “the betterment of himself through his own efforts” and middle-class 
ideas, neither can the Negro strongly condemn the “middle-classness” of 
the old leadership group because he desires for himself that same position. 
Moreover, whether those who protest about the “middle-class complacency” 
of the race are aware of it or not, the fact remains that students in revolt 
are basically from that middle-class or from lower-class Negroes who by 
their very presence in the colleges testify to their aspiring toward middle- 
class status. 


More aware of these facts than many of the other new leaders in the 
South, the Reverend M. L. King, Jr., has shrewdiy turned the attack on 
the middle-class into condemnation of those Negroes who put material 
possessions and personal gains ahead of the goals of the race. King is, 
no doubt, aware that this has been one of the most disturbing problems 
of the student “radicals” (usually radical only in racial questions) who have 
been disturbed by the materialistic goals of their fellow-students. (Prac- 
tically all students are studying to be teachers, doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
scientists, or something professional.) Consciously or unconsciously, King 
and those around him are also battling the ideas of Booker T. Washington 
with his concentration upon economic betterment of the race—first. Add 
to this the American standard of life and the fact that the Negro in the 
South who possesses some professional degree of economic independence 
is often able to avoid many facets of segregation through a strange form 
of escapism and confinement to the narrow world of the Negro community. 
What King and others are now trying to do is to make the Negro put his 
racial goals ahead of economic goals, but they are not really encouraging 
something so absurd as a “revolt against the middle-class”. i 


Finally, it is a strange combination of middle-class respectability and th 
Negro’s own deep religious background stretching back into the slave era, . 
that makes the Southern Negro especially religious in his outlook. It has, 
no doubt, brought about a sincere belief among many in the virtues of 
non-violent passive resistance. 


I cannot imagine all Negro students reading the precepts of Gandhi, 
no more than I can imagine all American students becoming deeply 
absorbed in matters intellectual; for the average Negro student, like his 
white counterpart, views university education as a road to a better life 
and a better job, as professional training rather than as intellectual training. 
Yet these same students are quite sincere in their belief in passive resistance. 
Church attendance among Negro students in the South, as in both black 
and white America, is rather high. The students now combine the deep 
religious beliefs of their parents with the new social and political doctrines 
preached by the “young Turk” ministers in the churches. These new 
ministers are better trained than their predecessors, and so, instead of 
counseling their parishioners to “pray for deliverance”, they are teaching 
them and leading them in their revolt against the South. 


Those who consider “passive resistance” as merely tactical are many. 
Perhaps they have based their conclusion upon discussions with some of 
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MAN OF LONDON 
DERYCK ABEL 


ERBERT, Lord Morrison of Lambeth, is a man of parts. For nearly 

40 years political pundits have eagerly debated whether he is 
reformer or bureaucrat, foremost citizen of London or Cockney 
climber, illustrious Senator or mere agitator, Socialist statesman or 
Tammany boss. The short answer—and herein lies his attraction—is that 
he is all eight, in turn, or at once. The clay is there. So, too, is the gold. 
There is something endearing about a man who writes in the way that 
he does about the Brixton of the turn of the century: the freezing class- 
rooms of the school which knew him as “‘Ball-of-fat’’: the love of his 
mother, a former housemaid, who was wont to take his chilblained fingers 
and warm them under her arms: his father, who as a Metropolitan police- 
man, played a part in the evolution of a transformed London. The child- .- 
hood chapters are among the best of the Autobiography (Odhams, 30s.). 


But London, although a world city, often exerts a strangely parochial 
influence upon the minds of its citizens. Herbert Morrison exemplifies 
that trend. His love of reading—and who can deny that sustained, selective, 
private reading is a vitalizing force in the development of the powers of 
every man and every woman?—has not, alas, saved him. Because there is 
something lacking in his intellectual make-up, the role of world statesman 
has eluded him. Mr. Gaitskeli is a notable internationalist, and Earl Attlee 
_ a considerable one, but it would be inaccurate to apply the epithet to 
. Lord Morrison. He has, moreover, some curious blindspots: for example, 
a’ passage on his irritation at the habit among Foreign Office officials of 

. employing Christian names surely lacks perspective. Lord Morrison was 
a good wartime Home Secretary, an impressive postwar Lord President 
of the Council and Leader of the House, but an indifferent Foreign 
Secretary. The Foreign Office came his way in 1951 because, as the Prime 
Minister handsomely phrased it, “It boils down to the fact that you are 
the inevitable choice.” Thus Abadan and the lachrymose Mossadeq came 
to feature in the Morrison story. So, too, do the London Transport Board, 
half-a-dozen nationalization measures, Waterloo Bridge, the Festival of 
Britain, Battersea Fun Fair—and Defence Regulation 18B. As a great 
Londoner he will be remembered. He loves London, and London has 
responded to his love. 


In this context, Lord Morrison, somewhat magisterially, records his 
awareness of “the excellent work” achieved by the old Progressive Party 
for the London of 1889 to 1907. “Their administration,” says he, “had 
been efficient, clean and upright, their party really progressive for that 
time.” He instances tramways municipalization, the LCC Thames steam- 
boats, the Kingsway scheme, the development of parks and open spaces, 
and a “useful” fair wages clause in contracts. Indeed, he offers a meed 
of praise to Lord Welby, Sir John Williams Benn and McKinnon Wood. 
The Progressive leaders “gave London a degree of civic idealism”. By 
the end of World War I, it was, he opines, “doubtful whether the Pro- 
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gressives had any real future”. That is not, of course,” chose jugée. The 
late Dr. John Scott Lidgett and Mr. Harold Glanville would hotly combat 
that argument. 


Who can doubt, however, that, as Labour’s Carnot, Herbert Morrison 
was right in his consistent opposition to pacts and alliances of all kinds? 
He knows full well that the parties perform wholly divergent functions. 
The goal of one is to conserve, of the next to socialize, and of another to 
liberate. Coalition is unwholesome in peacetime—at least under a first- 
past-the-post electoral system. He knows too that Liberals shared—and 
share—with Labour a big working-class vote (now slightly more “affluent”) 
as well as solid support among the little people of all kinds. He therefore 
set out to destroy the Progressives. And they were destroyed. Liberal 
masochism in the locust-eaten years of the Lloyd George-Asquith feud 
doubtless helped him. By 1934 the Mayor of Hackney was Leader of the 
London County Council. 


The present writer well recalls from his London Liberal Federation 
days as a boy of 16 or 17 what London Liberals were thinking of 
Herbert Morrison in 1934 and 1935. To them he was a killer. (It is 
argued that Clement Attlee succeeded where Herbert Morrison failed 
because the former is ruthless and the latter is not. We must take this 
theory with rather more than a pinch of salt. Surely the clue is that 
Clement Attlee grew in stature in the Premiership from 1945 onwards 
whereas his Deputy Prime Minister had already achieved maximum growth 
by 19457) As to the party structure, the closeness of a two-party system 
to a one-party system has never worried Herbert Morrison, for his mind 
is, as they say, “empirical”. He trots out the Establishment’s conventional 
arguments against the single transferable vote with almost orthodox Tory 
zeal, marshalling them, if not with originality, certainly with plausibility 
and éclat. 


Lord Morrison’s survey of his wartime tenure of the Home Office and 
the Ministry of Home Security is pleasingly modest. Defence Regulation 
18B had conferred upon the First Secretary of State extra-constitutional 
powers so broadly conceived that they ought not to have been entrusted to 
any man. Under them 1,700 persons were detained for indefinite periods 
without trial; Aabeas corpus was virtually suspended; summary procedure 
replaced legal process. The broader libertarian horizon was movingly 
depicted by Dr. C. K. (now Sir Carleton) Allen: 


“When, in 1798, the Irish Court of King’s Bench granted a writ of habeas 
corpus to Wolfe Tone: and when, in 1923, the English Court of Appeal granted 
a writ of habeas corpus to Art O’Brien: when our Courts extended the common 
safeguards of personal liberty to these open and declared enemies of the State, 
they did far more for the true safety of this realm than was ever done (again, 
and in all honesty, in the name of public order and security) by the Star 
Chamber in the exercise of its summary powers. The spectacle of dispassionate 
justice and of calm adherence to the law of the land, even in the face of 
imminent danger, will always be more admired by Englishmen than the 
immunity of executive action on any grounds of temporary urgency; and it 
will be particularly admired at a time when the nation is embattled against 
no enemy more sinister than the odious doctrine that the administration of 
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justice is subservient to the requirements of ‘policy’. For this reason the voice 
of Croke J. is still heard today, when the voice of Finch C. J. is choked with 
the dust of his own sycophantic sophistries.” 


A dissenting judgment by Lord Atkin in the case of Liversidge v. 
Anderson (Sir John Anderson had preceded Herbert Morrison as Home 
Secretary) recalled—in certain particulars—the dissenting judgment of Lord 
Shaw in the historic Zadig Case of World War I. All this gave rise to a 
major public controversy. Herbert Morrison acquitted himself creditably. 
From this cauldron the Home Secretary emerged the stronger. Happily, 
his obvious devotion to liberty kept his Tammany complex well under 
control. In Harold Laski (1893-1950), Mr. Kingsley Martin, discussing the 
Professor’s frequent exchanges of correspondence with the Home Secretary 
on libertarian themes, comments: ‘Nobody can read Morrison’s replies 
without an enhanced respect for his work as Home Secretary. And the 
regard which Laski always showed for Herbert Morrison was, I think, 
in large part due to his knowledge of Morrison’s part in preserving our 
liberties during the war.” That verdict stands. 


Many older readers will retain happy memories of the skilful young 
Labour debater of the twenties. Herbert Morrison is a master-dialectician 
unharassed by philosophic doubt. He is no orator, certainly no rhetorician 
but an extremely effective platform performer in the modern style. 
He senses the majesty of words, and though he seldom conveys it, he finds 
words eminently serviceable. His writing is superior to that of his old chief’s 
As It Happened, partly perhaps because he is uninhibited and because 
diffidence is not usually among his virtues. 


The Morrison Autobiography is the product of a perky, patriotic, neo- 
isolationist, distinctly British Socialism, untroubled by the ebb and flow of 
European—or world— political thought. It is a tract for the times—times 
that are now past—and a very human document. Meanwhile a new 
generation of Radicals is emerging with no more than a passing academic 
interest in °1918, Clause 4 and all that. 


Mr. ANTHONY SILLERY writes :— 

In my review of South Africa, by S. Pienaar and A. Sampson, in the July issue, 
I stated that the land in South Africa reserved for the blacks is only one-thirteenth 
of the land available in the country. This is an error. The correct figure is 13 per 
cent. This does not change my view that the area reserved for the blacks is still 
too small for “separate development” to take place. 
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THE LIBERALS— . 
THE NEW LEFT 
JO GRIMOND, M.P. 


OR some 30 years Britain has been largely ruled by the Conservatives. 
The Labour Party has only been in sole power for six years—although 
they were important years. But for 40 years or more the main 

ı political debate has been about economic Socialism, about what the State 

should do in the economic field. There has been very little attention to 

political reform. There has been little effort to break new ground in `’ 

Foreign Affairs—or in Colonial Policy. 

Politics always tend to come back to the person, the house, jobs and 
food. The tendency has been strengthened in Britain by the course of our 
own and world history. 

At the end of the nineteenth century Britain found herself divided into 
a number of classes ranging from the very rich to the very poor. Political 
Reform seemed complete once the powers of the House of Lords had been 
curtailed in 1911 and votes given to women after the first war. Economic 
reform held the field—starting with the Liberal Governments of 1905 to 
1915 which initiated the Social Services. At the same time the moral ` 
appeal to the individual began to die away. The era of the Nation-State 
had begun with Bismarck and the decay of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

All these things tended the same way and their political hand-maid was 
Socialism—Socialism of Marx, Socialism of Trades Union working-class 
protest, Socialism of the Wells-Fabian type. 

Growing Nationalisation, coupled with the need to interfere with laisser- 
faire to build a firmer society led to the glorification of the State. Laisser- 
faire, having been allowed the break-up of the bands of the eighteenth 
centuty society, the traditional network of responsibilities, the established 
system under which most people knew their obligations and their status, 
the reaction from laisser-faire took the form of handing over responsibility 
to the State. This was antipathetic to Liberalism with its roots in the 
individual, his freedom and his responsibility. It led to a great increase in 
the activities of States at home and that hostility between States was one 
cause of physical and economic war. 

Despite the increasingly obvious dangers of a world divided into nation- 
states, Socialism still seemed to be the only answer to economic instability. 

In Britain, Socialism after the First World War was linked with the 
Trades Union movement. It became the mainstay of the Labour Party. 
It contributed most of the Party funds. Secondly, it had a majority of 
delegates at its annual conference. In all its committees it played an active 
rôle. “The public ownership of all the means of production, distribution 
and exchange” became the basic constitution of the Labour/Trades Union 
Party. 

So it has continued. But the world has changed. The reasons for a 
Labour/Trades Union/Socialist Party have much decreased with the 
development of the Social Services and the redistribution of incomes. The 
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members of the Unions are no longer a poorly paid, ill-educated cloth- 
capped proletariat who neéd a powerful State to protect them and their 
organization to make their voice heard in the counsels of the State. The 
moral drive for Socialism has also disappeared. Labour politicians draw 
large salaries or, in some cases, have personal fortunes. 


At the same time, though much good has been accomplished by State 
action, its shortcomings are all too apparent. The seizure of the State, 
and the practice of State-Socialism by Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin, has 
led to war and oppression, the like of which has never been seen. But 
though it was a seizure, it was made possible by the too willing surrender 
by individuals of their rights to their Government. It was made possible 
by the belief in the virtue and power of the National State. It was made 
possible by undue centralization. 


The British Labour Party is now in difficulties. It has lost its historical 
reason. It has lost its faith. It has lost three elections running. 


But it is finding it very difficult to change. 
- The worst part of its difficulties stems from its Constitution and the 
constitutional importance of the Unions. The Unions used to be the 
steadying part of the movement, representing the views of the working 
man and usually supporting and sustaining the leadership. Within the 
Party there have always been other strains—miscellaneous intellectuals, 
some Marxist, pacifists, cranks, people who are agin any authority— 
Liberals—Authoritarians. These still remain, but the Trades Union 
element so far from now being the fly-wheel ensuring that the whole move- 
ment went steadily forward, has grown into something more like a mill- 
stone round the movement’s neck. To the new affluent classes it appears 
a Conservative anachronism that so much power should rest with the 
Unions. With outsiders the Unions are unpopular. They are blamed for 
strikes—often unfairly. Examples, even though they are infrequent, of vic- 
timization of non-union members make a very bad impression. They are, 
above all, associated with restrictive practices—which prevent industrial de- 
velopment and increase prices. Their numerous virtues are often forgotten. 

As for the Parliamentary effect of the Labour Party~T.U.C. tie-up, it 
results in 100 M.P.s being supported by the Unions and by the Unions 
controlling certain safe Labour seats in a thoroughly undemocratic and 
non-radical eighteenth century manner. If they returned good members 
this might not be so bad. In fact they use them all too often as retired 
jobs for ‘political hacks. 

The next hardship under which the Labour Party suffers is quite simply 
that it was founded to propagate Socialism, in which it does not now 
believe. As soon as Mr. Gaitskell suggests dropping universal nationaliza- 
tion there is an uproar. Not because more than 25 per cent of the Party 
really want it—but because it is their raft in the uncharted sea of politics. 

The curious feature of British Labour Socialism is that it has never 
been worked out. The Labour Government of 1945—51 took over and 
extended a number of war-time controls. It developed the Liberal Social 
Services. It took under State Control certain industries such as Coal and 
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the Railways—which Private Enterprise was not in any case running 
successfully. 

Since then it has been so taken up with its own discussions that it has 
entirely failed to produce any reformist programme which is both relevant 
to modern problems and in which it believes. Nationalization has not 
worked well. The association of the Labour Party with the Nationalized 
Industries has made it reluctant to discuss their faults—and has done 
both the Industries and the Party harm. It is all too apparent that the 
teal problem in industry is how you interest men and women in emotionally 
dull jobs, how you handle rapid technological change, and how the State 
can best regulate the climate for industry. But the Labour Party do not 
deal with these problems. 

_ It is also very apparent that in Britain we need political and social as 
well as economic reform. The House of Lords is hardly a suitable Second 
Chamber. The recent appointment of Lord Home points to that. Scotland 
and Wales are in the doldrums because political power has been drained 
away from them. Our Local Government system is out of date. 

But above all the salient change in the modern world is the crying need 
for the breaking down of National Sovereignty. Yet the Labour Party 
even more than the Tory Party clings to Nationalism—which is seen very 
clearly in their official opposition to our joining the Common Market—or 
any European “‘entanglements”’. 


In these circumstances many people who would normally be on the 
Left of British politics have drifted into the Conservative Party, and it 
has been able to maintain itself in office despite such disasters as Suez. 

Where do we go from here? The only other party in the field is the 
Liberal Party. 

We have of recent years still been evolving the most realistic policies. 

We are now trying to offer a new core round which the Left can re-group 
and then take a different direction. 

In doing this, we are helped not only by the death of the belief in 
Socialism and its manifest failures but by the realization that modern 
politics are about Liberalism. They are about individuals and the creation 
of a satisfactory society for them. 

Let me expand this: — 

The State, as I have said, has proved if it gets too powerful, the enemy 
of freedom and peace. But it is also apparent that it fails in its present 
form to offer individuals a chance to play a part. We therefore want 
political reform. We are in favour of a strong State in a narrow sphere. 
Let it control finance and over-all economic politics with a firm hand. 
Let it control Town and Country Planning with a far firmer hand than 
at present. But let it get out of a whole lot of inappropriate business into 
which it has got, by chance very often, in the last 40 years. We then want 
to encourage all sorts of institutions outside the direct management of the 
State itself. We believe in competition. But we also believe in very wide- 
spread ownership of shares. We want to amend our Company Laws to 
recognize and give statutory backing to the status of workers—so that 
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companies which want the full benefit of limited liability are bound to 
consult their workers and should co-operate with them in management. 
We want a Federal Britain with Parliaments in England, Scotland and 
Wales. We want to extend and reassert the paramountcy of the judiciary 
over administrative bodies. We want new local government areas and a 
more intact local government. We believe in the limited development of 
special boards, etc., e.g. over works and education, on which those who 
are particularly interested can serve. 


On the economic side we believe that Britain must stand for freer 
international trade and more international co-operation. We also believe 
that a satisfactory society for the individual must be one which is expanding 
and in which he has opportunities. To advance this we want to alter our 
tax structure which imposes a very high rate of tax on the earnings of 
our best technical, scientific and professional men. Whilst we do not deny 
that taxation must be high, it should not penalize work and enterprise. 
We would bring in the Unions to discuss wage increases somewhat on 
the Swedish model, while at the same time encouraging them to decentralize 
down to the factory floor. While we dislike negative controls we believe 
that in the Treasury there should be'a strong nucleus planning over-all 
expansion of the economy. Our Social Services should be altered to assist 
mobility of labour. Instead of bolstering up dying industries we should 
help workers to re-train for new ones. 


Most important of all, perhaps we want to give up some national 
sovereignty in the international field. For instance, we believe that Britain 
should give up its own H-bombs. We want a joint Western deterrent. 
We want a stronger and more integrated NATO armed in the forward 
areas with conventional arms. We have always been in favour of Britain 
going into Europe. We were in favour of the Schuman Plan, of the EDC 
and now we would like the Seven to join the Common Market. 


We were never hopeful of Summit Meetings. We want Britain, however, 
to foster every practical form of common effort between East and West. 
For instance the joint work of experts to get an inspection system going 
which will enable nuclear tests to be permanently stopped. 


We would like a joint Western Plan for Aid to Asia and Africa. We 
advocate services, under the UN, perhaps, which could recruit teachers, 
managers, doctors, technicians, police, engineers, scientists all over the 
world for work in the new countries which need them—such as the Congo. 


A choice is crystallizing for Britain. Does she want to retain her 
absolute sovereignty and run a tightly controlled state, with a great deal of 
nationalization, very high taxation and little direct participation in inter- 
national movements which mean a surrender of sovereignty? This is what 
Mr. Crossman advocates after reading Professor Galbraith. We are 
against it. 

Or is Britain prepared to surrender some sovereignty and develop a 
more mobile society, relying on international planning and co-operation 
to guard free enterprise, with new social services and maximum involve- 
ment in world movements leading to unity? That is what we want. 
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LIBERALS AT EASTBOURNE 
WILLIAM WOLFF, 


who is the Parliamentary Correspondent of “The Yorkshire Post” 


T Eastbourne, Liberals clambered on to their launching pad. And 
they did so, confident for the first time that they knew exactly where 
they were going. Jo Grimmond had told them. For some time before 

the Assembly he had been busy putting up the signposts: Turn Left and 
Keep Left. In political space, that is where a void was being created by 
Labour. And at the Assembly, Liberals left no one in doubt that they were 
eager to take over as heirs presumptive. 

Before the take-off, they shed two lots of ballast. The word “unilateral” 
was the common denominator for both. The Assembly showed that it 
wanted nothing to do either with unilateral Free Trade or unilateral 
disarmament. 


The “‘go-it-alone” Free Traders were the first to be relegated. The battle 
was joined on the Common Market issue. For the Executive, Mr. Mark 
Bonham Carter moved a Resolution that was topical rather than novel. 
It warned Britain of grave political and economic implications for the 
whole Commonwealth of the division between ECM and EFTA. And it 
urged the Government to start talks with other Commonwealth countries 
and with EFTA partners with a view to the entry of the UK and other 
countries into the Common Market. The word “entry” gave this Resolution 
the distinctive Liberal Party touch. The other two parties so far have only 
urged “association”, 


Mr. Bonham Carter had no difficulty in accepting a South Battersea 
Amendment which urged Britain also to take the lead in setting up common 
political institutions for Western Europe “of which she is a, part”. There 
was no difficulty for Mr. Bonham Carter for he chose as his first argument 
that the European Movement is in its origin and purpose political. “It is 
directed at removing the main cause of war in this century,” he said. “We 
have always supported movements to destroy the political and economic 
barriers that divide man from man and country from country.” 


Economically, the case could be backed by figures. The Common 
Market economy was expanding at a much faster rate than Britain. We 
and the Commonwealth would lose if Britain remained cut off from the Six. 


Mr. Bonham Carter took up four objections to Britain’s joining. The 
first was that it would upset our ties with the Commonwealth, ‘Certainly 
it would alter these ties,” he said, “but only Tories believe that to alter 
is necessarily to upset.” The Commonwealth required above all markets 
and capital. Today Britain alone could not provide either in sufficient 
quantity. 


Mr. Bonham Carter also slew the dragon conjured up by that word 
“entry”. He explained that under the terms of the Rome Treaty this had 
to be preceded by talks. And in those talks Britain must make certain 
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that the Commonwealth would benefit from the economic expansion 
engendered by European Economic Union. 


Before it was heard in the great Winter Gardens Hall, Mr. Bonham 
Carter answered the unilateralists’ main complaint—that entry into the 
Common Market restricted our ability to make independent tariff 
reductions. 


Mr. Bonham Carter said this was “amazingly old-fashioned”. The whole 
course of history in the last few decades proved the inadequacy of the 
nation state for any constructive purpose. 


Mr. Oliver Smedley led for the unilateralists. He fought with every 
weapon in standing orders. First he invoked standing order 23—to suspend 
standing orders. He won the first round. He needed the support of 40 
delegates rising from their seats in order to be allowed to move his motion, 
and he got it. Having given him permission to move the suspension, the 
delegates by an overwhelming majority said “no suspension”. 


Mr. Smedley then went straight for Mr. Bonham Carter’s motion itself. 
He wanted it thrown out—“‘referred back” as all conference rules put it 
euphemistically, Britain should keep the right to remove tariffs as and 
when she liked, he argued. The Assembly should not only consider Europe. 
“I beseech you to look at this from the point of view of the South American 
continent, the whole of the African continent, Indonesia, the whole of the 
Empire, Europe.” 

Mr. Smedley knew he was fighting in the last ditch. Postpone the issue 
and prevent a split, he appealed. And almost in the same breath he seemed 
to concede to Mr. Bonham Carter victory before the vote. “Clearly,” he 
said, “‘after this afternoon’s debate we no longer are a Free Trade party.” 


“It aint necessarily so” sums up Mr. Bonham Carter’s reply. Not that 
he stooped to pop phraseology. As a Liberal with a background, he went 
tight back to what Mr. Gladstone said in 1860. Mr. Gladstone in com- 
mending Cobden’s Anglo-French Treaty in 1860, and Mr. Bonham Carter 
on the Common Market in 1960, both claimed they understood the state- 
ment of the moderate Free Trader who said that half a loaf was better 
than no bread. “But I cannot understand those immoderate and un- 
manageable Free Traders who seem to think that it is positively evil to 
induce our neighbours to break down their restrictions,” they argued. 


As for the split Mr. Smedley warned against, it did not open. A slight 
surface crack maybe, as a small number of delegates failed to join with 
the overwhelming majority in voting for Mr. Bonham Carter’s motion. 


Afterwards some of the leaders thought this had been their Clause Four 
fight. The analogy overstates both challenge and achievement by 
equating a sentimental attachment with a burning faith. To the Labour 
fundamentalists their party without nationalization is like a Church without 
God. Against that, Mr. Smedley preached a dogma, not a gospel. 


One leading Liberal Free Trader, himself a good “European”, commented 
to me that both Mr. Bonham Carter and the City of London Free Trade 
spokesmen had missed an essential point. Liberal Free Traders must now 
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change their sights and divert their fire to the reduction of the common 
tariffs around the coming United States of Europe. A Free Trader from 
the State of Nebraska, or the State of Virginia, he said, concentrates on 
the perimeter of the larger unit, not the smailer. 

Victory over the other unilateralists—the go-it-alone nuclear disarmers— 
was as decisive. The protagonists here were Col. Patrick Lort-Phillips, 
leading the unilateralists, and Mr. Donald Wade, M.P., for the Executive. 
The arguments used by both sides were much the same as have been 
advanced in the nation-wide debate on this issue. There is no need to 
rehearse them again. 

Col. Lort-Phillips feels his case most strongly on moral grounds. He is 
also an expert on the technical military aspects. But in this debate 
he preferred not to rest his case firmly on either. So as a debating 
performance his speech fell between two stools. Mr. Wade argued his 
case—that the possession of nuclear arms is in fact a deterrent to major 
enemy attack—confidently and competently. When delegates’ arms were 
counted at the end of it all, 78 went up for the go-it-alone amendment and 
607 against. A majority of 529 is as good as any Executive could wish for, 
- and clearly more than half the delegates voted against Col. Lort-Phillips’ 
policy. But still one wonders: What happened to the missing 400 delegates? 
Were they all abstainers? Or had they slipped out to coffee or to sniff the 
“sea? Or is the explanation merely that some delegates turn up for periods 

ranging from four days to one day only? Col. Lort-Phillips was convinced 
that they were all in the room, and must be counted as abstainers. It is a 
conviction not shared by the Executive. 

One footnote: the Executive Resolution—later passed overwhelmingly— 
asks the Government to offer facilities on British territory to the USA and 
the Soviet Union to experiment under international supervision in methods 
of checking underground explosions. Though it was voted on separately, it 
received curiously little challenge or elucidation. 

Industrial relations provided the third big topic at Eastbourne. Today’s 
problems were faced with courage. In particular no one minced words 
about trade union abuses. This subject is too hot for the other two parties 
to handle—though it can be argued that it is easier for the Liberal Party 
to show courage in talking about a fire when it is in no present danger of 
being scalded. 

Discussion was divided into two debates. The first motion of the three- 
day Assembly dealt with industry generally. On paper it did no more than 
re-varnish an old plank in the Liberal platform: dignity of labour, the 
right to fair shares, encouragement of co-ownership, compensation for 
cloth-cap as well as white collar workers, re-training to help beat 
redundancy. 

Mr. Frank Byers, in presenting this for the Executive, made even this 
an opportunity for taking the first swipe at Union abuse. ‘There must be 
an end to inhuman treatment of workers by workers,” he said. ‘The 
attitude of mind of the worker who sends a fellow worker to Coventry is 
no different from that of the autocratic, old-fashioned boss who sacks a 
man out of hand with one hour’s notice.” 
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The second Resolution, debated the following afternoon, reached out 
for all the stings on the nettle. It called for legislation to outlaw the closed 
shop, give the Registrar of Friendly Societies power to impose safeguards 
against the misuse of union funds, lay down procedure for the election of 
officials, and make provision for appeal in case of conflict between a 
member and his union. That was not all. It also wanted this legislation 
to provide for “contracting in” instead of “contracting out” of any political 
levies, and to ‘‘strengthen the existing provisions of the law for the peaceful 
settlement of industrial disputes.” 

Such was the text, and its discussion led to the liveliest and most heated. 
of the three-day debates. No sooner had Mr. Roderic Bowen, Q.C., M.P., 
moved his resolution, than Miss Manuela Sykes, the stormiest petrel as 
well as the best chairman of this Assembly, was in full cry after him. 

She castigated the Resolution as “muddled, vague and inadequate”. She 
felt the emphasis was anti-union and wrong. And she wanted to improve 
it by adding an amendment to “insist on the moral obligation for a worker 
to join a trade union.” 

Mr. Bowen was disturbed by the wording of the Amendment, especially 
by the word “‘insist’”. “It has a female touch about it,” he said. Nor was 
he quite happy about the word “moral”. ‘That has a male touch about 
it.” In spite of that he was not going to oppose the Amendment. It led 
to the closest vote of the Assembly. By a majority of only 12 (254 to 242) 
the Amendment was passed. 

Having improved the Resolution, Miss Sykes then wanted it thrown 
out. She said that at a meeting of trade unionists from constituencies all 
over the country held the night before, there was an almost unanimous 
support for its defeat—either in the guise of rejection or reference back. 
The Resolution was dangerous because it was vague, and where it was 
not vague, it was dangerous tout court. “We must produce trade union 
resolutions which reform trade unionism, but take this also into account: 
that you must protect by legislation the worker against a reintroduction of 
that exploitation by employers which would be ‘re-permitted’ if you take 
away the illiberal action which he takes to protect himself,” she said. 

The strongest support for the Resolution came from card-carrying 
unionists. Flourishing his red Stevedores’ and Dockers’ union card, Mr. 
George Cooper of West Ham said the Resolution was based on one worked 
out by his own local party. So not only was he all for it, but he wanted 
it expanded to underline the fact that no one union should arrogate the 
right to speak for all workers in any particular “shop” and that every 
union enjoying the support of a ‘“‘reasonable’’ percentage of the workers 
in a particular trade should have the right to negotiation. The Assembly 
supported him. 

The ovation of the debate was reserved for another unionist, Mr. William 
Aplin, a senior West Country shop steward, and his appeal to delegates 
to “attend every flipping trade union meeting you can, and speak.” The 
time was gone when one could stand on the touchlines and jeer. People 
had to be either a member of the (union leaders’) team or of the supporters’ 
club. 
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The only Amendment to be defeated was one calling for secret ballots 
before strike action. Mr. Bowen said that the Executive’s attitude to that 
was the same as to compulsory unionism. And experience proved that 
secret ballots did not reduce the number of strikes. What was wanted was 
a change in the climate of opinion. Mr. Bowen got his way on that as 
easily as he mustered a great majority for his principal Resolution. (His 
brilliant performance was a revelation to me; I should like to hear far 
more of his oratory in the Commons.) 


So much for policies. In addition, Liberals at Eastbourne revealed two 
strong attitudes. The first was that in foreign affairs they were all for UNO. 
They showed this not so much by passing a UNO Resolution which was 
squeezed on to the Agenda on the last day. Like Pavlov’s bell, the sound 
of the word itself evoked an immediate response. Throughout the three 
days it never failed to win an enthusiastic round of applause. 


Secondly, at home they were all agin’ the Tories. The Labour Party 
was regarded as a dear old pussy-cat which in its day had no doubt 
scratched viciously, but which Liberals were now mercifully helping to put 
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to sleep. But the word Tory remains the dirtiest in the Liberal lingo, and 
every mention brought forth such venom as Liberals possess. Speakers 
spat it out in disgust whenever they wanted to be really brutal to'a fellow- 
delegate. - 


So here is some of the homing equipment with which Liberals are now 
ready to move forward into the vacuum which Labour is creating. Not 
only at Eastbourne in September, but at Victoria Street throughout the 
past year, they have shown that they are in grim earnest about it. 


They have leaders; they have policies; they have publicists; they are 
fast rebuilding an efficient organization. They have neglected no front 
bar one. In Parliament, they have failed to make any impact. And lack 
of numbers does not wholly account for their failure. It is no use Liberal 
News producing lists of Motions, Questions and Amendments put down 
during the Session by Mr. Grimond and his band of five. They have 
not registered, either in the House or the country. 


Yet the Commons is the vital centre from which all political impressions 
must radiate outward. When Mr. Macmillan after Suez wanted to restore 
Conservative morale inside the party and morale outside, he started at 
Westminster. The big heave for which Mr. Grimond called at Eastbourne 
cannot be left entirely to the constituencies. The first and hardest pull 
must be by Mr. Grimond himself and the five men who were elected to 
support him from that second bench below the gangway. 


Note.—Our contributor naturally enjoys the uninhibited freedom of these pages. 
We take a different view of the Liberal M.P.s. The House is at present overwhelm- 
ingly Anti-Liberal. They comprise one one-hundredth part of it. Only Privy 
Councillors enjoy a right to be called when they wish to speak. There is one Liberal 
Privy Councillor in the Commons. Mr. Clement Davies, Q.C., M.P. for Montgomery- 
shire since 1929, has so long given unstintingly of himself. He cannot be expected 
to take up every policy-item from A to Z daily. Sometimes the Members for 
. Cardiganshire and Bolton West have not been called when they have risen. We 
have heard it said that the Liberal “allocation” (if that be the term) amounts in 
practice to one speech per week. Moreover, the Liberal M.P. has far more work 
to do in the country than his counterpart. In addition to representing his constituency, 
he speaks for about a quarter of a million voters elsewhere. The Liberal electorate 
is notoriously under-represented. We think “The Six” acquit themselves well.— 
EDITOR. 
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FRENCH LIBERALS AND RADICALS 
W. L. MIDDLETON 


N the first quarter of the century the French Radical-Socialists were 
the strongest party in the Third Republic and commonly the strongest 
group in the Chamber of Deputies. In the present National Assembly 

_ they have 13 deputies, and there is a modest number of dissident or in- 

. dependent Radicals. All these together are a mere residue of the old party 
which claimed to represent French Liberalism. Radicals, like Socialists 
and Communists, suffered heavily in the General Election of November, 
1958, which, following the same impulse as the referendum of September, 
swept into the National Assembly a vast body of 189 Deputies baptized 
as the UNR (Union for the New Republic), proclaiming themselves 
Gaullists. 


This disaster does not signify the end of the Radical Party, still less 
the end of French Liberalism. The Radicals of the beginning of the 
century derived their power from the dynamic period of the Third Republic, 
during which the Dreyfus affaire was liquidated and the Church was 
separated from the State. In that time of action even a reasonable 
Ministerial stability had been achieved. Eleven of the 15 years from 1895 
to 1909 were occupied by only four Ministries. From that point the 
Radical-Socialist party grew up into the powerful group which for a 
generation was the party of Herriot. As an executive Minister, Edouard 
Herriot’s value has been questioned, but after 1924 he accomplished the 
necessary work of reversing Poincare’s policy of coercing Germany by the 
occupation of the Ruhr, and turned France definitely towards the League 
of Nations, seeking international security as the basis of French security. 
Herriot would have been recognized as a Liberal in any democratic 
country in which he might have happened to be born. Like Morley, he 
saw everything in politics as a moral issue. He was an idealist; burly 
and unwieldy as he became, he once said of himself that nature had given 
him a soul of Don Quixote in a body of Sancho Panza. Under his long 
reign the Radical-Socialist Party was democratic, seeking peaceful solu- 
tions in international disputes, protecting a Republicanism dating back to 
the great Revolution, defending civil and individual liberties. Modern 
Liberalism has had to meet the challenging question: Is there liberty if 
the standard of living of common people is not generous enough for them to 
enjoy it? Herriot’s Radical-Socialism answered the challenge by becoming 
a party of social reform as its name implies. It was bourgeois, but its 
clientéle was mainly of the lower middle-class, reaching down to the 
artisans who have been traditionally so important an element in French 
industrial society. It remained sharply separated from Marxism. At 
elections Radicals normally presented themselves as a party of the Left. 
Indeed, it was often laid down as an electioneering principle that the party 
should have no enemy on the Left. The existence of an active Communist 
Party was a stumbling-block in the application of the principle, but it did 
not prevent the Radicals from joining the Popular Front of 1936, in 
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reaction against the repressive economic tendency of the Governments of 
Doumergue and Laval after 1934 and the disquieting progress of the neo- 
Fascist organization of the Croix de Feu. 


In Republican France, where Governments normally sprang from 
Parliament itself and not directly from the country, the character of a 
party was determined not merely by its electoral position but by its 
behaviour in the Legislature. The Radical-Socialists until 1936 were almost 
always the strongest group in the Chamber of Deputies. They were placed 
between the Marxist Left and the usually confused mass of Moderates 
forming the Centre. No group was ever strong enough to constitute a 
majority of itself and a coalition was therefore inevitable. The Radicals 
were therefore pre-eminently a parti de gouvernement, with a choice of 
various alliances on the Left or in the Centre for coalition Governments 
of various shades. When Poincaré formed the “National Union” Govern- 
ment which saved the franc in 1926 he was compelled to invite the Radical- 
Socialists into his coalition. Unquestionably this standing invitation to 
opportunism influenced the behaviour of the party. Its action was harshly 
judged, not always with justice. Its reputation was damaged. It became a 
reserve of potential Ministers, and men of talent entering politics were 
drawn to it as the best starting-point for an ambitious career. The practice 
of opportunism also injured the interests of the party, provoking a con- 
fusion of tendencies among its members. In the Radical group in the 
Chamber it was often necessary to distinguish a Left and a Right and a 
Middle, and its leaders were compelled to tolerate indiscipline in voting. 


Neither Government nor Parliament was able to resist the military 
disaster of 1940. The immediate consequence of the failure was the 
tecourse to Marshal Petain and the authoritarian Vichy régime. Marshal 
Petain was an old man, whose real significance for France was in history 
as the victorious defender of Verdun in 1916. His installation in power in 
1940 was a palliative procedure to maintain a semblance of national order. 
It was accepted as such by a disheartened population, in so far as a mute 
and unconsulted people can be said to have accepted anything. It was 
not the product of a Petainist movement in opinion. There was a show of 
presenting it as a “national revolution”, but this had no visible foundation. 
While Paris and a great part of the country was occupied by the enemy 
there was no settling down to a new régime. Politically, the true deep 
effect of the disaster of 1940 was a violent disturbance of the body politic. 
The period in which France was “out of the war” was far from being an 
interval of political truce. There was intense activity in the formation of 
opinion. Clandestine movements sprang into being which struggled to 
organize themselves in a wide resistance movement. France emerged from 
the war with a body politic still convulsive. The Fourth Republic was 
swayed by successful Resistance groups brought into the new politics by 
such a revolutionary upheaval that they seemed like pushes rather than 
settled parties. 


The first Constituent Assembly produced a Government oddly composed 
of three abnormally large parties: Socialists, Communists and MRP. 
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The least abnormal was the Socialist Party. The Communists benefited 
by their service to the Resistance movement and also by the momentary 
revolutionary impulse which often follows a great war. The MRP grew 
from a small body of Christian Democrats, who after the war received the 
enormous adhesion of Catholics of many shades of opinion, with the 
approval of the ecclesiastical authorities, which at the time encouraged 
Christian Socialism in several European countries. After the first two 
general elections in 1945 and 1946 the Radical-Socialists and affiliated 
‘groups had only about 40 Deputies, and the most authentic group of the 
Right had only 35, to set against about 150 Communists, 120 Socialists 
and 160 MRP. The heterogeneous coalition of the three big Resistance 
parties broke up in 1947, when the Communist Ministers were expelled 
from the Government by M. Ramadier, the Socialist Prime Minister. The 
Chamber had by that time become the first regular National Assembly 
elected under the new Constitution of 1946. The Communists and the 
MRP retained their strength but the Socialist group had fallen to 93. 


Both the Radical group and the Moderates of the Centre and Right 
had now become somewhat stronger. Slowly the National Assembly was 
promising or threatening to resemble the Chamber of Deputies of the Third 
Republic. It resembled it, unfortunately with added emphasis, in the 
chronic vice of governmental instability, though M. Henri Queuille, as 
Radical Prime Minister of a Radical-Socialist-MRP coalition, lasted one 
year and a fortnight in 1948 to 1949. But the deep concern, the scarcely 
conscious preoccupation with the search for a new body politic, was by 
no means at the end of its adventurous experiments. In 1947 General de 
Gaulle launched the RPF. After he had abandoned the reins of power at 
the beginning of 1946 he had, from his isolated position outside Parliament, 
steadily opposed the successive schemes for a new Constitution, and in a 
speech at Bayeux had outlined his own proposals for a reformed régime, 
in which the Executive should exercise the real authority of the State, 
under the guidance of a President of the Republic far from merely orna- 
mental. He now campaigned throughout the country in favour of the 
Constitution which he was to bring into being so dramatically in 1958. 
But the RPF, whatever might be thought of its ultimate purpose, was a 
gravely disturbing influence in the Parliamentary régime of 1947. It pro- 
claimed that a member of any party could adhere to the RPF and still 
remain in his own party. 


This invitation to what Herriot called political bigamy met with a large 
measure. of success, and the general election of 1951 brought 120 Deputies 
of the RPF into the National Assembly. A few months later about 30 
of these Deputies resigned from the RPF and formed a group of the 
Right. The remainder continued to act as a disciplined body in the 
Assembly in the interests, and to some extent under the direction, of 
General de Gaulle, who had not himself accompanied them into Parliament. 
But General de Gaulle had no taste for playing the Parliamentary game, 
and soon abandoned it, leaving the group he had formed to its own devices. 
Eighty members were thus thrown on the Assembly under such leadership 
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as they might improvise and without any definite policy on the problems 
of the day. Their electors in the country were equally deserted. At the 
general election of 1956 great numbers of them stampeded into the centre 
party of the Independents, but a considerable fraction of them, having 
taken a liking to vagabondage, transferred their allegiance to M. Poujade, 
the small provincial book-seller who had founded a movement of revolt 
against certain forms of taxation. The National Assembly was therefore 
enriched by 50 Poujadists, a rather bewildered crowd who were not sure 
of what they meant to do, but were in a general way against most things. 


In its later years the National Assembly was thus composed of 
groups increasingly unstable, victims of pushes and uncertain of their 
political future. On the changing questions which presented them- 
selves each group was often split into two factions. The military disaster 
in Indo-China brought this perturbation to a crisis. Curiously 
enough, this widespread disarray gave M. Mendés-France an unexpected 
opportunity to form the one Government of the Fourth Republic 
which really accomplished something significant. A Radical-Socialist 
but not put forward by his party, M. Mendés-France was elected 
Prime Minister by a majority singularly composed of the Radical and 
Socialist groups, 59 of the Gaullist Republican Socialists, and scattered 
fractions of most of the other groups. He had a majority without the 
support of the Communists, which was thrust upon him. He had con- 
tinually preached a policy of putting an end to the war in Indo-China and 
was backed by political sections which agreed with him. But many of his 
political adversaries, alarmed by the military situation, were secretly glad 
to see him take the responsibility of the disagreeable task of withdrawing 
France from the war without a victory. His investiture was an implicit 
contract which authorized him to go to Geneva for this specific purpose. 
Beyond that he had no assurance of a continued tenure of office. In his 
eight months of power M. Mendés-France accomplished his purpose, and 
also went to Tunis to proclaim the Government’s determination to set up 
an autonomous régime in Tunisia. With M. Edgar Faure, whom he had 
retained at the Ministry of Finance, he also gave a new impulsion to the 
policy of renovation of the French economy, which was, and still is, his 
fundamental purpose in politics. Before he could do more his Ministry 
was brought down by a vote in which a section of his own party was 
against him. 


It is evident that a policy of such breadth and significance should have 
been undertaken by a Minister backed by a strong and permanently 
organized political force. M. Mendés-France’s enterprise was an adventure 
actually made possible by the very instability of the National Assembly. 
Too much of the task was on the shoulders of the Prime Minister himself. 
His Ministry was not more than a scaffolding hastily erected. It was not 
surprising that M. Mendés-France turned his attention to the organization 
of an efficient political force in preparation for the general election of 1956. 
He then rejected suggestions that he should found another political party, 
adding one more to an already formidable list. He therefore set himself 
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to reorganize the Radical-Socialist Party, to which he had always been 
faithful. When he was first elected to Parliament in 1932 he was the 
youngest Deputy, aged 25, and was now therefore respected as a party 
man of ripe experience. Never an effusive “good mixer” he was neverthe- 
less always listened to with attention at party congresses. His aim was to 
make the party an organ of policy. He sought to create a solid foundation 
‘by recruiting at the base. He greatly increased membership in Paris, where 

‘the party had been weak, and he recruited in certain provinces favourable 
to his design, largely among the new generation now coming into the body 
politic. Local federations became dynamic and congresses and committees 
began to be much influenced by the influx of Mendésists. 


M. Mendés-France’s recruiting was interrupted by the action of the 
Faure Government (a Centrist coalition with a Radical-Socialist Premier) 
in provoking the dissolution of Parliament and the consequent holding of 
the elections at an earlier date. The Radicals went to the polls as allies of 
the Socialists in the Republican Front, but the combination had not a 
majority in the National Assembly. M. Mollet, the Socialist leader, formed 
a Socialist and Radical Ministry, of which M. Mendés-France was a 
member. After a disagreeable reception by the European ultras on a visit 
to Algiers, M. Mollet suddenly withdrew from the intended “liberal” policy 
for which M. Mendés-France had been pressing and sent M. Lacoste to 
Algiers to carry out a policy more acceptable to the European population. 
In compensation for this the Conservatives of the Centre of the Assembly 
tolerated the continuance of the minority Ministry in office. After an 
uneasy period of unavailing attempts to influence the course of Algerian 
policy, M. Mendés-France resigned, though some of his Radical 
colleagues remained in the Government. 


Meanwhile, the transformation of the Radical-Socialist Party had en- 
countered serious difficulties. There were two important obstacles, one of 
which was the persistent semi-autonomy of important departmental federa- 
tions gathered lazily round some local notables. A more important dfficulty 
was that of coercing the Parliamentary group of the party to observe strict 
discipline in voting. On this question there was a good deal of difficulty 
in getting experienced Deputies to give up the long-tolerated individual 
freedom. Many of them regarded personal freedom to vote as an essential 
part of the Radical tradition. M. Edgar Faure challenged M. Mendès- 
France’s enterprise of transformation as an attempt to change the essential 
nature of the party. He was beaten on appeal to an organization in 
majority firmly Mendésist and was expelled from the party. The young 
M. Félix Gaillard, another Deputy of the traditional school, took his place 
and, although defeated always in debate at Radical Congresses and 
Committees dominated by militant non-Parliamentary party members, was 
able to hold his own against the more drastic demands of the reformers. 
When M. Mendés-France abandoned his attempt to reconstruct the party, 
M. Gaillard replaced him in the leadership. 


The debate on the future of Liberalism was really adjourned by the 
concentration of minds on all sides on the supreme immediate problem 
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of Algeria. M. Mendés-France sought new intimate comradeships in an 
organization of politicians drawn from several groups of the Left, the 
Union of Democratic Forces (the UFD), while retaining his membership 
of the Radical Party. The dissidents of the Socialist Party, who had long 
been a protesting minority on the Algerian problem, at last broke away 
to form an autonomous Socialist Party. After a time this group joined 
with the UFD and other groups to found the Parti Socialiste Unifié 
(PSU), and M. Mendés-France joined the new party, though without’ 
taking any position of executive leadership. Probably, in the minds of 
Radicals who have agreed to share in the movement, it has the character 
of a Liberal-Labour alliance, in which adherence to Marxist doctrine is 
not a dividing shibboleth. 

It is an argument of some validity even now that, so long as parties are 
numerous and Governments coalitions, a Radical Party stationed at the 
Left-Centre of the National Assembly is a serviceable body. What is 
necessary is that it should be a body of men of political convictions, respect 
for which should prevent them from making coalitions out of selfish 
opportunism Many Ministerial crises are conducted and prolonged as if 
the parties concerned were untouched by any over-riding scruple of public 
interest or of political principle. It was a crisis which lasted for a month 
which immediately preceded the collapse of the Fourth Republic. 


Pressagny-L’Orgueilleux, par Vernon, Eure. 


HISTORY— 


HENRY THE NAVIGATOR (4394-1460) 
D. ENGLAND 


T is almost impossible to exaggerate the rôle that Prince Henry the 
Navigator (1394-1460) played in the history of the opening up of the 
great seaways of the globe. Without that far-sighted Prince’s inspiration 

Diaz would not have reached the Cape of Good Hope, a discovery that 
inspired in Camoens his famous passage in the Lusiad, where he speaks 
of the looming Table Mountain in these words: 

“Of such portentous bulk was this Colossus 

That I may tell thee (and not tell amiss) 

Of that of Rhodes it might supply the loss.” 
Columbus would not have found his way across the Western Ocean to 
the New World; Vasco da Gama would not have opened up a seaway 
to India; and nor would Magellan have disclosed a route round the globe. 

The Prince poured his captains incessantly southwards—working them 

on his never-pausing shuttle of exploration—to the Canaries and Madeira, 
and round Africa’s western bulge. He trained a school of pilots and 
collected the accurate charts and maps which made these epochal voyages 
possible. His claim to the title of Navigator has been disputed. It is true 
that he sailed twice to Ceuta, displaying outstanding personal courage 
in combats against the Moors, but he did not personally take part in the 
hazardous expeditions along the coast of Africa. Yet he was the true 
discoverer through Gama and Columbus of the sea routes to India and 


“m 
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the New World; and the source and inspiration of three centuries of dis- 
covery. His supreme gift to civilization was the development of sea 
navigation in a scientific and systematic way, taking the first steps along 
the path that led to the creation of modern nautical science. 

Prince Henry was the first statesman to realize that the sea was not a 
limit to man’s activities but a highway for trade, and that it was to be 
won by sea power. This statement should not be taken to imply that the 
truth flashed upon him. Much more likely is it that it permeated his 
consciousness as his captains, pushing ever further southwards, brought 
back reports of their discoveries. Once convinced of the great fact, he 
set himself to build up the maritime resources of Portugal as none had 
before so that his goal could be achieved, and it occupied his whole lifetime. 


It has been said that the material Henry had to work upon, the Portuguese 
sailors, were mostly fishermen without the skill in navigation that was 
necessary for distant voyages. That is hardly accurate, for there had been 
a long maritime preparation which forms the background of the impulse 
experienced by Portuguese navigation in the fifteenth century. The 
Portuguese were active at sea as early as the twelfth century, and their 
ships sailed as far as the Levant, Normandy and England. During the latter 
part of the fourteenth century Lisbon became the greatest port of call 
between the Mediterranean and Western Europe, thriving on shipping 
and merchandise of all sorts and origins. The long littoral of Portugal, 
with its fine harbours, became the training-ground of a race of adventurous 
seamen. It was the genius of Henry the Navigator that co-ordinated and 
utilized all these predispositions towards expansion. As Marshal Lyautey 
said, combining “‘the disinterestedness of the scientist with the austerity of 
the saint,” he paved the way for modern civilization, and made his settle- 
ment of Sagres one of the hinges of the door of the Renaissance. 


At Sagres he began to sift all the geographical knowledge accumulated 
from the Ancients, including the study of old charts, and he had corres- 
pondents keeping him abreast of developments in the territories of North 
Africa. He collated all the information he could about trade routes, and 
his visitors included not only Europeans but Arabs and Moors, natives of 
the Canary Islands and Guinea coasts, and even prisoners from the Sahara 
and Berber hostages. From the merchants he heard tales of the fertile 
lands of the Negroes whence they brought their gold dust and ivory. He 
undoubtedly perceived that if he could obtain access to those lands he- 
would acquire treasure wherewith to equip his forces and he might also 
get command of the sources of the commerce that enriched his foes. 

Henry possessed both pertinacity and vision, and he was a born 
stimulator of men. To instruct his captains, pilots and other pioneers in 
the art of seamanship and the making of maps and instruments, he gathered 
round him the most skilful navigators and mathematicians, cartographers 
and cosmographers of the age, from various parts of the Mediterranean 
lands. Among these were Master Jacome of Majorca, and Arab and 
Jewish mathematicians. Another was Master Peter, who inscribed and 
illuminated maps for Henry. A mathematician named Pedro Nunes said 
that the Prince’s mariners were well taught and provided: with instruments 
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and rules of astronomy and geometry “which all mapmakers should 
know”. The Navigator also placed at the-disposal of his captains the vast 
resources of the Order of Christ (the Portuguese branch of the Knights 
Templars, reformed and renamed, 1319), of which he was Grand Master. 


The vessels used on the most important voyages were an improved 
form of the fishing caravel, and Henry was the progenitor of these, for he 
brought shipwrights from Biscay to design a ship capable of sailing any- 
where, and under any conditions. A caravel was a light, short-masted 
vessel fitted with lateen sails, having streamlined bows and a square poop, 
easy to manage, and of a draught enabling it to negotiate shallows. There 
was a double tower at the stern, the sterncastle, and a single one in the 
bows, the forecastle, a term which has survived. Two of the three ships 
which set out with Columbus were caravels, and over a long period this 
type of ship made some magnificent voyages. The earliest under Henry’s 
aegis went out into the Atlantic, to the Canaries and Madeira, then 800 
miles west to the Azores. All these were rediscoveries. The first expedition 
southwards was despatched in 1422, but for many years this quest through 
the “Green Sea of Darkness” went very slowly and met with scant success. 
In the twentieth century it is difficult to realize to what extent superstition 
barred the path of exploration 500 years ago. It required 12 years of 
constant endeavour to make his caravels, still mere corks on the ocean, 
although they were steadily becoming more reliable, to round Cape Bojador, 
situated somewhat south of the Canaries, now in Rio de Oro. 

This brings one to the final consideration: the character of Prince 
Henry, who always remained something of an enigma to the Portuguese 
people. His portrait by Nuno Gonzales on a panel in the Museum of 
Ancient Art at Lisbon depicts him as a man of self-reliance and indomi- 
table purpose with the eyes of a visionary, and not without a touch of 
mysticism. Henry was a man of active habit and fond of field sports, and 
his personal courage and outstanding abilities as a military leader were 
shown before Ceuta. Over against these characteristics he fasted often 
and was accustomed to wear a hair shirt beneath his clothing. He also had 
the acumen and ability of a business man, but his main interest was 
exploration, and his was the driving power which stimulated others. 

There are two schools of thought regarding his many-sided personality. 
A modern one derogates him as an austere, misanthropic bachelor, a cold- 
hearted man who was selfishly prepared to sacrifice others if this suited 
' his own plans or convenience. This judgment is probably too severe as 
- the other is over-laudatory. Prince Henry is visualized as moulding himself 
upon the pattern of St. Louis, the ideal Christian knight, and dedicating 
himself to the conquest of the infidel. Peering far beyond the ancient 
horizons in his search for new ways to achieve the triumph of the Cross 
over the Crescent, he pointed the way for the modern world to the conquest 
of the oceans, and broke the bonds of medieval ignorance, A sober assess- 
ment of his character is that he was single-minded—dedicated to and 
dreaming of discovery as other men dreamed of gold or mistresses. Always 
imbued with religious fervour, he was in later years above all an adminis- 
trator of an economic enterprise of national magnitude. 
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CHARLES MORGAN AND THE METAPHYSIC OF EVIL 
JOAN HARDING 


EW changes reflect more significantly the darkening climate of our 
times than the transition in the attitude of the late Charles Morgan to- 
wards the problem of evil. The sempiternal question Unde Malum, 

from being a gentle undertone in his pre-1939 writings, had become a 
strident and persistent demand. Whereas in his early work, Mr. Morgan 
envisaged evil as something purely negative, a failure of the creative 
imagination, by the time of The River Line, The Judge’s Story and The 
Burning Glass, it has taken on a positive and militant character. 

Charles Morgan’s earlier attitude towards evil had much in common 
with the philosophy, at least in his earlier dramatic monologues, of 
Browning: “The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound.” It 
has no definite character of its own. It is merely the reverse of the coin, 
the shadowed facet of good, existing mainly by contrast. 

“Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony be preferred?” 


The nature of the Creative Imagination Charles Morgan defined in his 
eponymous essay in Reflections in a Mirror, Series II, as “a power to 
be the flash of communication between God and man, and to enable each 
man imaginatively to transcend his own flesh and to see God and enter 
into Him.”4 To do so is to become aware of an underlying unity 
transcending our apparent differences. To this inner reality, art is the only 
key, as ‘opposed to language. “Language is devoted to distinguishing 
between particular things, pointing out their differences or their resem- 
blance, whereas reality transcends all differences and consists in the unity, 
not only of created things among themselves, but of the Creator with 
Creation.’? In other words, the primary function of Art, or alternatively 
of the Creative Imagination which is its chief agent, is “‘the dissolution of 
felt disharmonies”. Evil is that which thwarts this function; emphasizing 
our felt disharmonies and confirming men in their isolation. 

In The Voyage, Barbet, as owner of the Maison Hazard, finds this 
dichotomy between division and comprehension acerbated by the presence 
of the prisoners in his charge. “Since he might not release his prisoners 
the) made friends with them.’ To do that he sought to identify himself 
with them imaginatively, but a number of causes militate against this 
imaginative association, and as a result of this failure, Barbet’s own peace 
of mind is assailed. “I feel separated from my prisoners,” he wrote to 
Thérèse Despreux. “I am ashamed that it is so and feel it to be wrong.’’* 


The chief agent of his emotional division, and therefore the obstacle 
to the complete integration Barbet is seeking is Blachére who, notwith- 
standing all Barbets approaches, deliberately remains outside his 
imaginative sympathy and is therefore divided from him as well as causing 
division within Barbet’s own mind. Because the other prisoners respond to 
his sympathy and themselves exclude Blachére from their conversation, 
Barbet makes a special effort to establish some sort of communication 
with him, but without success. “The others were by nature pacific men; 
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there was no principle of evil in them; beneath their differences was a 
sense that they were part of the human community; their suffering, in 
imprisonment, was that it exiled them from common life. Blachére was 
in his own nature and by his own will an exile and a rebel, and: imprison- 
ment was to him what a cage would be to a bird of prey. I am being as 
great a fool as I should be if I were to set about the taming of a vulture, 
Barbet said to himself. I have nothing to give him; he is my chief enemy 
and hates me. — 


“Or had he nothing to give because he was growing to hate and despise 
his prisoner? He came humbly to Blachére and almost begged for his 
friendship, but the humility was false. Even while he struggled to over- 
ride the differences between them, he nursed them and became proud of 
them, and decided that there was a principle of evil in this man which 
removed him from the community of men.’”® 


To accept such a view was, however, to Barbet, to accept a defeatist 
position. The temptation was to interpret his inner division by seeing 
incarnate in Blachére a principle of evil; but this idea both Blachére and 
Charles Morgan himself rejected at the time of The Voyage. 


Later, however, Morgan was to return to a more detailed study of evil 
in the person of Severidge in The Judge’s Story. He, like Blachére, 
represents essentially a principle of division, of separateness. His evil 
originates in his sense of isolation from his fellow beings with whom he 
craves to make contact, but because of some integral flaw, he is impotent 
to communicate with them. This failure had dogged him fron boyhood. 
“Tt was as if he were invisible, and life were going on in his absence. He 
wished to be seen, spoken to and touched, to establish communication 
between himself and the responseless world.’’6 


He is the more envious therefore of the singleness of mind of others— 
their “all of a piece”’-ness—and cannot resist invading the personality of 
others by creating confusion and thus blurring essential distinctions. Him- 
self beset by inner conflict, he can find harmony with the surrounding 
world only by creating around him conditions as chaotic as prevail within, 
just as Macbeth can assuage the violence of his own emotions only by 
spreading violence and confusion about him. Severidge, wrote Morgan, 
“had an instinct for disintegration’’,” “a desire to change people, to prevent 
them from being true to themselves”.8 In seeking to make Vivien repudiate 
her love for Chopin he felt he was gaining an essential victory over her 
personality. ‘There will soon be nothing of herself that she will not deny, 
her self will cease to exist.’”® 


Severidge’s desires were not primarily of the flesh. In seeking to drive 
a wedge between Vivien and Henry, he was motivated mainly by a hunger 
of the spirit, desiring the “marriage which was the girl’s integrity, rather 
than the girl herself.”1° By the unity of the marriage he knew he was for 
ever separated from Vivien ‘“‘as the deaf are from sound, and as he had 
always been separated from any man who had within him a truth to which 
to be true—a core, a stem, a root, an earth, and who was not an effect 
only.” 
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:, > Such men were often far less competent than Severidge, and sometimes, 
like’ Ferrars in The Flashing Stream, grew confused about their truth, or 
even belied it, but at least they had a basic principle of life, and recognized 
it as their own, “the nature of their being, their stem, root and seed, their 
link with Earth, their unity with Nature, their not-being-lonely, their not- 
being-sterile-or-dead.”"!2 Such a truth renders Gaskony completely immune 
from Severidge’s machinations; and when Vivien finally finds him in his 
lodgings and shares the serenity of fulfilment which has come upon him 
with his final dedication to the task of writing his Athenian, she too be- 
comes proof against Severidge’s wiles, and the latter is left, completely 
overwhelmed by the completeness of his spiritual isolation.” 

Evil, therefore, is a very different thing in the impression it makes upon 
the Classical humanist, Gaskony, from what it made upon Barbet, the 
Rousseauesque idealist. To the former, it is a positive source of destruction 
—not merely an element isolating men, but an open violation of another’s 
being. Evil is the sin against the Holy Spirit in that it seeks to destroy 
personal integrity by invading another’s being. 

The tendency to use religious, even Scriptural, idiom to convey certain 
basic truths, already apparent in The Judge’s Story, emerges even more 
clearly in The Burning Glass. Christopher Terriford can convey to his 
wife his apprehension of the danger implicit in his discovery only in the 
terms of the story of Christ’s Temptations.* This reversion to the idea 
of evil at work in the person of a “Devil” distinguishes the last phase of 
Morgan’s attempt to come to grips with the distressing turn of political 
and scientific events, an attempt entirely alien to the liberal thinking of the 
later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Hitherto the scientist has assumed that every discovery is a move forward 
or a “jump” (involving several intuitive moves) up a ladder of essentially 
inter-related deductions. Christopher, however, now finds himself plunging 
_ Jdnto a completely new and different sphere. “Put it this way. Each time, 
_the jump has meant for me quite simply that, instead of climbing a ladder 
rather laboriously step by step, I have been suddenly promoted a dozen 
rungs, and have rubbed my eyes a bit and been surprised and delighted to 
find myself there. It has been all right; the ladder has been the same ladder, 
part of the same natural order in which I was before the jump. But this 
time it was different. It didn’t feel like order; it felt like chaos. The ladder 
wasn’t there.”t8 

This subversion of the natural order Morgan and Christopher Terriford 

can only describe as ‘“daemonic”. There is now a devil in the wind, and 
part of the essential therapy is to recognize this by reverting to the use 
of now long discarded terminology. Man has been made the more vulner- 
able to the assaults of the Devil by his refusal to accept his existence; and 
while abandoning the “shorthand” of theology—such words as “God, 
Satan, heaven, hell”—he has allowed evil to accumulate under cover of 
good, until he has been tempted to assume a knowledge disproportionate 
to his human limitations, and so fall into the fatal error of blasphemy 
which caused the downfall of Adam, Icarus, Faust, of Satan himself.17 

Against such presumptuous sins Christopher is seeking to defend himself 
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in refusing to pass on the setting of Machine Six. He has seen the potential 
danger into which man’s conception of power as a self-vindicating end 
can plunge a world which has ceased to accept humility before God as a` 
necessary and wholesome reality, and although his refusal offers no simple 
or ready-made solution to man’s dilemma, it at least gives man pause in 
his headlong rush into chaos.18 


In contrast to the spiritual illumination of Christopher’s decision— 
reinforced by Mary’s singleness of mind, born of the simplicities of her 
faith on the one hand, and of her unwavering love for Christopher on the 
other—stands the disruptive spirit of Twentieth Century Man, personified 
by Tony Lack and Hardlip, both, like Severidge, men “without roots”. 
Tony’s home, once “‘solid as a rock”, had crumbled at the point when he 
most needed security, during his years as a fighter pilot. The girl he had 
married was killed by a bomb. from an enemy plane he had failed to 
destroy. Hence his “‘rootlessness”, combining cynicism and frivolity, and 
rendering him easy prey to the scheming ruthlessness of such men as 
Hardlip, who had never known any stable background or personal loyalty. 
Lack puts his finger on the difference when, denying that he had himself 
renounced the so-called British “romantic superstitions” of freedom, love 
and faith, he goes on: “They have renounced me. My nursery is shut, 
that’s all; he (Hardlip) never had one. I am déraciné. He is by nature an 
intellectual cosh-boy.”#® Tony Lack’s defection is accidental and in- 
cidental, the result of confused emotionalism and the lack of any con- 
sistent faith, to be wiped out only by the momentary heroism of his death. 
Hardlip, spurious product of a vague cosmopolitan region somewhere 
around the Danube, has at heart a principle of evil which makes him a 
willing agent for the powers of darkness ranged against all who would 
seek to hinder mankind’s descent into chaos. 


What, however, makes the folly of Lack, the calculated treachery of 
Hardlip, so much more dangerous than Severidge’s mischief is the new 
turn taken by science itself. The worst Severidge could do to others was 
purely psychological—the intrusion of his personality into the minds of 
others. But in Liberties of the Mind, Morgan had set forth at length a` 
new and, to him, diabolical extension of the power of evil in the discovery 
of such physical means of controlling the human mind as brain-washing 
and the use of drugs to induce a greater degree of mental suggestibility.?° 
The nature of the evil represented by Christopher’s antagonists lies less in 
what they did than in the atmosphere with which they surrounded them- 
selves and their victim—to Christopher, “‘like a loathsome prep. school’’,?* 
without holidays, without home. Such an atmosphere breeds corruption, 
and ultimately the bane of totalitarianism is that it corrupts life, to Mary, 
an evil greater even than war.?? Absolute power corrupts absolutely, says the 
old adage, and the curse of atomic power, which has made man as the 
gods, is that it has opened the way to absolute corruption.” Gone is the 
Renanesque vision of Supermen whose spiritual progress has kept abreast 
of their intellectual development. Between man and primeval darkness 
stands only the conscience of a good man for whom beauty, truth and 
goodness still correspond to their eternal co-relatives. In refusing to barter 
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his discovery of the Burning Glass for personal prestige or national 
aggrandisement, Christopher had won the first round of his contest with 
spiritual wickedness in high places; but unless his apprehension of truth 
could win other adherents capable of withstanding the deadly assaults of 
the Devil, and so propagate itself in the face of the threat of the destruction . 
of all humane values, Charles Morgan could see little hope for the future 
of mankind. But while a single man of integrity remains, all is not lost. 
If the evil is blacker, more tangible, than in The Voyage, the good in The 
Burning Glass is stronger, more forceful, more explicit than it appeared 
in the vapid and sentimental Barbet. To have faced evil in its extreme 
manifestation is at least to have got the measure of the Adversary: from 
that, and that alone, has always proceeded the redemption of man. 
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. THE US NEGRO REVOLT—continued from Page 616 
the intellectual leaders of the students. Among this latter group, it is 
probably not too hard to find students, agnostics and sceptics at heart, 
who profess belief but who accept the creed for its practical value as a 
good “tactic” to win friends and sympathizers. But among a group as 
large as the Negroes one surely doesn’t expect to find uniformity or com- 
plete agreement. It is better to say that one can expect the Negro to give 
passive resistance a good try—after all, Negroes as a group accept most 
of the ideas of non-violent passive resistance as part of Christian belief. 
A recent report of the bi-racial Southern Regional Council states that 
28 Southern cities have lifted their racial restrictions at lunch counters 
and have desegregated without incident or loss of business. We can expect, 
in the months to come, to get a better look at the ‘“‘sit-in” and other aspects 
of the Negro revolt. Then we can better judge whether passive resistance 
has been only a technique in the war against segregation in the USA. 
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A monthly review of some of the notable cinema and television presentations 


THE MONTH IN VISION 
DOMINIC LE FOE 


Tennessee Williams’ The Fugitive Kind plunges us into symbol-laden sequences of 
human misery and problematical relationships. Although the writing is never to be 
ignored, the film contrives to rub together two flaming brands of talent, the con- 
siderable persons of Anna Magnani and Marlon Brando, and still produce a damp 
squib by way of recompense. Acting is good, some sequences outstanding; but 
in the light of the wealth of talent deployed, the film must be rated less than good, 
and the prime fault must be that of the author. His values are suspect, his conclu- 
sions fallacious, his faith in symbols misplaced. Here we have a film about people 
that lacks life—a story of life that lacks humanity. The outcome is a void difficult 
to fill and, in the event, left empty. 

The success already enjoyed by John Cassavetes’ Shadows has led to its being 
secured for commercial distribution. A fascinating film, it well repays those who 
give it some attention. It has much of the raw impact that made 
Come Back Africa so poignant, but the conflict here is not between races (save 
indirectly) but rather between strata of the same society. The racial issue inevitably 
arises; it emerges, however, as part of a composite plot, involving a young man and 
his sister who “pass” for white, their brother, who is unquestionably negro, and 
the struggle of the two half-whites when trying to come to terms with society. 
This struggle is only a segment of the larger picture, which the film depicts with 
great success, the group of youngsters (who, in England, we would perhaps call 
Teddy-boys) who roam the frowsy streets, vacant shadows beneath bright lights, 
picking up girls, brawling amongst themselves. The violence of their own indecision 
catches them in the end. They are cruelly beaten by another gang. The half-white 
boy returns to his own centre, his search for a niche still not over. 

His young sister meets, at a “literary” party, a young white who has considerable 
attraction for women; within hours he has seduced her, only to learn of her negroid 
background, and to recoil in self-inflicted disgust. Too late, he tries to win her 
forgiveness. By then she has found some sort of love-hate relationship with another 
negro. The coloured brother who practices a sort of paternalism, like that of certain 
politicians, glories in brotherhood, offers advice to his relations. He is a seedy 
singer at the bottom of his profession, clinging with pathetic determination to 
“professional” pride; accepting poor engagements, and boggling at having to 
“introduce” the dancing girls, talking about his career as if there were the slightest 
likelihood that it could get better. But with it all, the determined paternalism, the 
pathos of his failure, he remains a dignified figure. He alone comes out of the film 
as a man who deserves better of fate—and who may well earn his place in Paradise. 

The film is shot with perception, raw technical inefficiency positively highlighting 
impact, the streets and park of New York presenting an astringent background. 
It captures the atmosphere of the frenzied parties as if the essence had been distilled 
by a perfumier. The sum total of the film is one of reportage and immediacy. 

The remarkable factor in the film’s history is that it was made as an “improvisa- 
tion’’—in that the characters (who use their own Christian names for this reason) 
improvised their lines and reactions within nothing more than a skeletal framework. 
The dialogue thus achieves a spontaneous pungency and high-fidelity quality that 
are quite arresting. I rank Shadows one of the films most worth a visit at this time. 
It will be interesting to see how it fares in the harsh commercial market. 

Now a word about Strangers When We Meet, starring Kirk Douglas and Kim 
Novak. Based on the novel, and adapted by the author, it is a stylish and glossy 
presentation that recounts the few details of an affair between a beautiful but 
neglected American suburban wife and mother (Miss Novak) and her lover, a 
brilliant middle-aged architect of integrity and purpose. Though the plot is truly 
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novelettish (in the kindest sense), the playing of Kim Novak and Kirk Douglas is 
excellent. The art direction is good: an early scene wherein Douglas greets a client 
(Ernie Kovacs) is a classic when it transmits the excitement of ideas as these two 
men discuss the new house that Douglas is to build. Assured of commercial 
success, Strangers When We Meet is not to be under-rated as a piece of film making. 

TV has yielded little of real worth this month, save the few regular features, 
some of which have been discussed in earlier articles. 

However, on October 18, Associated Rediffusion succeeded in finding a play 
that managed to preserve the visible characters from murder and police interro- 
gation without plunging them into dramas played out exclusively in kitchenettes 
(their word not mine). This was Hugh Ross Williamson’s Old Man In a Hurry, 
a piece written about W. E. Gladstone with the self-avowed intent of redressing 
the balance so far as historians and the Primrose path were concerned. It is a 
long time since I read the original (indeed, I am not sure if I read it all or merely 
extracts) but I was left with the feeling that the play had been sadly “edited” by 
those whose job it is to keep their minds on health salts, toilet tissues and the 
clock. Even so, the astonishing courage and genius of the colossus of Victorian 
England came across: uncompromising conscience, shrewd political judgement, 
and above all, faith in the inherent goodness of the untutored mass, all these 
factors were seen in some sort of perspective. It must be said that Queen Victoria 
escaped very lightly; in the detail of her leave-taking of her First Minister, for 
example, she received more than justice. (History records that Gladstone received 
rather less than this at her hands). 

But if the Queen is allowed to come before us as a sort of Gartered sepulchre, it 
must also be admitted that Gladstone himself is also allowed to escape lightly so 
far as his conduct of the last campaign is concerned. We were spared the pathos 
of the old man, alone in Hawarden, no secretary, no aide, writing letters, dictating 
telegrams at lunatic speed—many ill-considered, almost all injudicious—and all 
destined to be published. 

Thus, the play also spared us the true story behind its title—and the deadly 
effectiveness of the phrase that Lord Randolph launched. Gladstone, indeed, was 
an old man in a hurry. The destination however was History—and there he sits 
today. 

The production appeared to be insufficiently rehearsed; Marne Maitland 
had a good go at the flowery Earl (whose shades must still be amused at the success 
of his Suez adventure!); Maria Spencer as H.M. was almost v.g. and certainly ` 
managed the penultimate scenes with resource, but my praise must be reserved 
for Stephen Murray. His was a splendid characterisation of the old eagle. Even 
the voice echoed, in some way, the old Edison cylinder, and retreat into old age was 
managed with great effectiveness. The general tempo of direction was slow, and 
I was startled at the paucity of the settings; not only did they look “thin” and 
poverty-stricken, but they were quite lacking in any air of period. Perhaps the 
most incongruous touch was a Viennese regulator measuring the hours in Glad- 
stone’s study. The GOM wouldn’t have cared for that, Ym sure. With all its 
minor defects, I must now record that Old Man in a Hurry remains a worthwhile 
enterprise; with more effort and taste it could have been memorable TV. 

Perhaps the greatest TV disapointment is a programme called Candid Camera 
an import from the United States (one they could well afford to lose I should say), 
based on the fallacious belief that, if ordinary folk are involved in extraordinary 
circumstance, their reactions will be highly risible and irresistibly interesting. 
They are neither; the spectacle of stolid citizens looking with mild interest at a 
telephone ringing on a street-corner is scarcely absorbing: the somewhat maladroit 
leg-pulling that follows even less so; the biggest weakness in a doubtful programme 
is the almost painful lack of expertise in execution. I find it hard to believe that 
it was because of such programmes that Norman Collins and Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter crossed swords—or indeed, perhaps it was! 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


A NEW LOOK AT THE CITY 
The City, Paul Ferris. Gollancz. 21s. 


There are certain institutions in British life about which an image has been 
built up in the public mind. Two that come to mind are The Royal Navy and The 
City. To question the accuracy of these images is to dabble in high treason; and 
to endeavour to get the facts out of those who manage these and similar institutions 
is to be accused of espionage. 

Mr. Ferris has written a very cheeky book about the City; it is certain to have a 
very large sale amongst people who will regret that it does not qualify for a prosecu- 
tion for indecency. It is a book which qualifies its author for six of the best in the 
Bank Parlour in the presence of the Bank of England’s military guard. Mr. Ferris 
refuses to take as gospel what the City says or implies about itself or to be satisfied 
with the idea that the City’s business and the way it operates is its own business and 
no one else’s. He has spent a great deal of time cruising round the City questioning 
all those who would talk and reporting where he was refused information. In this 
book, written in a conversational broadcast talk style which in itself sets a tone of 
irreverence, he takes his readers through their uncharted seas and describes the 
various craft which navigate their waters. My expert friends tell me that he has 
slipped up on one or two technicalities but they also assure me—-sometimes in a 
lowered tone of voice—that, from the point of revealing what actually takes place 
in the City, this book is of great value and fulfils a much needed want. 

Mr. Ferris has probably written his book just in time. During the past few years 
some of the ablest and most respected personalities in the City have woken up to 
the fact that for good or evil we live in an age where institutions of all kinds must 
expect to be subjected to the fierce light of publicity. The general public has long 
suspected that there is a good deal of humbug about an image of the City which 
depicts a body of men dedicated to the national welfare whose operations incidentally 
enable them to earn an honest living: a body of men with traditions and practices 
of a peculiarly honourable kind. There is a movement of growing strength in the 
City for more publicity, better public relations and a whole series of reforms which 
will deal with some of the thoroughly inefficient and almost medieval habits and 
methods of some aspects of City activities. 

Mr. Ferris’ book is not an attack on the City. It is candid profile of an institution 
which, though in need of reform, is neither as wicked as its left wing critics suppose 
it to be nor as public-spirited and almost holy as it has often pretended to be. It 
plays an indispensable part in the economic life of the country and the more we 
know of what goes on in the City and why it goes on the better both for the City 
and the Nation. The City is a great source of power; and in a democratic society 
power sources must be open to public scrutiny and debate however tiresome this 
may be to the operators. Mr. Ferris has done more than peep through the key-hole; 
he has made a tour of the works. 

STEPHEN KING-HALL 


YOUTHFUL ARROGANCE 


Sowing, an Autobiography of the Years 1880-1904. Leonard Woolf. 206 pp. 
The Hogarth Press. 21s. 


This is a lively volume which will cause controversy and give a great deal of 
pleasure in reading. Here is the story of a young and arrogant “born intellectual”, 
the son of a prominent Jewish Q.C., brought up in London in a large bourgeois 
family, still tied to the conventions of Victorian England. At the age of 14, to the 
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distress of his widowed mother, he renounced God and religion. He has remained 
ever since a rationalist, persuaded that, in the last resort, nothing matters. He 
cannot understand how prayer to the intelligent person in the 20th century can mean 
anything. This incomprehension inevitably restricts his judgment. For example, 
he wrote off Beatrice Webb’s devotion to prayer as a “psychologicalidiosyncrasy” ; 
and he dismisses the “whole business” of praying as “one of the oddest freaks in 
human psychology”. Similarly he finds the conversion of the “intelligent sceptic”, 
as in the case of T. S. Eliot, “incomprehensible”. 

After a brilliant classical training at St. Paul’s School, the young Leonard 
obtained, in 1901, a scholarship to Trinity College, Cambridge. Perhaps naturally 
he became a rather ‘‘fierce’”’ and rebellious young intellectual, more concerned with 
his pursuit of truth and reason and the enjoyment of highbrow companionship 
than with the progress of his classical studies. He became one of a small coterie 
which included Lytton Strachey, Maynard Keynes, E. M. Forster and Clive Bell, 
and later developed into the Bloomsbury Group. Mr. Woolf writes of the ‘‘tremen- 
dous influence” upon them of C. E. Moore and his Principia Ethica in their whole 
impact. He disagrees with the view of Maynard Keynes that, while they accepted 
Moore’s “religion”, they ignored his teaching of “morals” and rules of conduct. 
Mr. Woolf gives us lively, witty and sometimes provocative judgments on his friends. 
Of Desmond McCarthy he writes: “Here is in the making a writer, a novelist of the 
highest quality ... as a writer he never achieved anything at all of what he 
promised”. 

This book certainly vibrates with the intellectual passion of his youth. Itis vibrant 
and provoking and at times curiously inconsequential; it is never dull. 

ARNOLD De MONTMORENCY 


MAN’S SPIRITUAL IMPULSE 


The Sufi Message of Hazrat Inayat Khan. Barrie and Rockcliff. 25s. 
Politics and Religion, Nathaniel Micklem. Pall Mali Press. 2s. 
Albert Schweitzer. Gabriel Langfeldt. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


One of the notable developments of our times is that of uncoordinated move- 
ments which seek to find a true technique of the inner life. In the first book 
noticed here, we have the first volume of the collected works of a well-known 
teacher in the West of the Sufi sect of Islam. Sufi thought and Sufi technique 
are offered as a kind of eclectic pantheism which owes something to Indian thought; 
and, one suspects, it is not wholly uninfluenced by the Western milieu to which it 
was presented during the lifetime of the teacher. Sufism is beyond both mysticism 
and philosophy as it is beyond religion itself. The bcok although rather repetitive 
does admirably what it sets out to do—it gives us an introduction to Sufi thought 
and a clear exposition of its basic principles and practice. 

Dr. Micklem’s small pamphlet is more important than it looks; and it is much 
to be hoped that it will receive very wide attention. His final conclusion can be 
put into his own words: “The practice of politics is the exercise of common sense 
in the sphere of the possible and the expedient; it is not a matter of religion. But 
the ideals and principles of politics, as I suppose, point to the transcendent, the 
ultimate, that being whom we call God.” This means that there are no purely 
Christian political parties and can be none; but it does mean that the liberal— 
democrat will act because he has convictions and because he cares. One may doubt 
a little whether Dr. Micklem’s individual, acting on purely objective thought and 
conviction, has any real existence as an objective fact, and whether all our seemingly 
objective judgments are not subtly influenced by the Zeitgeist. But it is all to the 
good that this word has been written to lift us out of the rut of political thinking 
done under the influence of the German historical school, which sees the origin 
of all ethical ideals and principles as the outcome of custom. 
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It cannot be said that Professor Langfeldt’s book adds much to our knowledge 
either of Dr. Schweitzer’s life or thought; by this.time we have all been made 
aware that he works with an ethical mysticism mated to a belief in God which is 
not that of orthodox Christianity; and the book has little more to say of him than 
that. It adds little light to the discussion as to whether Schweitzer can be called a 
Christian, a question which was canvassed in Norway with some heat two years ago. 
The issue is a far deeper one than can be determined by dogmatic considerations 
only and the New Testament itself has a very relevant word about it: “He that is 
not against us is for us”. 

B. C. PLOWRIGHT 


SOCIAL-IMPERIAL THOUGHT, 1895-1914 
Imperialism and Social Reform. Bernard Semmel. Allen and Unwin. 28s. 


This volume is distinguished for research and scholarship. The author exposes 
a facet of British political history hitherto neglected. The eighteenth century 
witnessed the expansion of Empire and Britain’s emergence as a nation of shop- 
keepers and industrialists. The nineteenth century gave status to a middle class and 
initiated regard for improved conditions and a modicum of security for workers; 
ripening in the twentieth century into near-fulfilment. In his lucid, impartial and 
direct account, Dr. Semmel springs numerous surprises. 

Social reform was not a British concept. She was headed by Germany in both 
theory and practice. The temper of her people inclined towards re-adjustment; 
and although she might harbour the alien revolutionary, extremes left her cold. 
She preferred paternalism—private for choice—and banked upon an expanding 
economy, by exploiting vast imperial resources in material and manpower. Other 
western nations had to content themselves with home resources under rigid govern- 
mental control. In the clash, the British sponsored idea of One World began to 
lose ground to the imperialists, attracting tory and sccialist and even liberal, albeit 
here the radical element stoutly resisted chauvinism. 

From 1880 onwards, the imperialists grew in numbers, envisaging the Empire as 
a plenitude to assure “a Merrie England” where Britons with unparalleled comfort 
and security could breed the perfect race. Robert Blatchford trumpeted the socialist 
“Clarion” call. Cunningham, Mackinder and Hewins were the tory eggheads in 
strange accord with the Fabian Webbs and Bernard Shaw in their conternpt for 
internationalism. To further their joint cause, the Webbs inaugurated the “‘Co- 
efficients” in a vain endeavour to anneal a new political party. For a decade, these 
dinner parties were attended by right wing liberals, whose defection was probably 
prevented by the 1906 landslide. 

By 1903 the imperialists were triumphant but they had lowered their sights. The 
great advance in social reform began in 1906, initiated a free economy and was well 
in its stride by 1914. Chamberlain’s dream of a barter of Britain’s manufactures 
against imperial preference had gone the way of “Merrie England” and “Co- 
efficiency”. In its place came imperial preference of the Commonwealth, a curtain 
of protection designed to allay the fears of tycoon and worker—Tory and Labour— 
in this world-wide unit presumably proof against foreign competition. 

Dr. Semmel, it is hoped, will write a sequel to his excellent and informative work. 
He could resolve why the Commonwealth is uneasy in the present economic set-up, 
what threat is presented to it by the Common Market, and furthermore the effect of 
this new institution upon the future, with the cold war, peace and internationalism 
in purview. Perhaps, too, he will evaluate the radical concept of a free society as 
against controlled man. The task is herculean but urgent for our present straits are 
fraught with more than peril. 

Davin GOLDBLATT 


=, 
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EVALUATING NATIONALISED INDUSTRY 


Nationalised Industry and Public Ownership. William A. Robson. Allen and 
Unwin 50s. 


This is a most impressive achievement. It is virtually a one-man inquiry. An 
entire Royal Commission could not have done much better; it has depth, distinc- 
tion and detachment. 

Relying largely on the judicious use of available data, Professor Robson 
tackles this inquiry into the working of Britain’s nationalised industries during the 
past 10 years by examining the extent of public enterprise in the world today, the 
background of nationalisation in Britain, the organisation and management of 
these industries, how far they are subject to competition, their labour relations, 
financial policies, relations with Ministers and Parliament, general accountability 
and performance. 

Reading this massive account of the—often—inevitable growth of public owner- 
ship and the public corporation—‘the most important invention of the 20th 
century in the sphere of government institution”, it is almost inconceivable to recall 
the bitterness which accompanied the heavy nationalisation programme of the 
1945-50 Labour Government. If only that Government had had the sense to tell 
the people more effectively why it had to nationalise, rather than appear to let its 
case seem based on party doctrine and dogma, it might have saved itself a lot of 
unpleasantness. 

The coal industry, for example, had suffered from poor leadership, conservative 
management, backward technology and inadequate investment for 25 to 30 years 
prior to nationalisation. ‘The elimination of private ownership was a surgical 
operation which had become necessary to save the life of the patient”. Yet, 
“whatever policy one may favour for steel, no industry can continue to oscillate 
every few years between private ownership and public enterprise, without suffering 
great inconvenience, interruption of policy and a general feeling of unsettlement 
which can lead to stagnation.” 

One slight.criticism of the section on iron and steel, which may be applied else- 
where, too, is that the author quotes at length from a Fabian Research pamphlet 
attacking the steel industry, but does not quote a pamphlet offering the 
other side of the picture. 

On the subject of performance—an extremely difficult form of measurement— 
Professor Robson suggests that labour relations are one of the criteria usually taken 
into account in judging the administration of the nationalised industries, but adds: 
“It would be easier to give greater weight to the interests of the workers if they and 
their unions would give greater weight to the interests of the consumers”. 


What are the real achievements of nationalisation ? Professor Robson argues 
that each industry is undoubtedly in a better condition than it would have been 
under private enterprise or, as was the case with gas and electricity, divided between 
private and municipal ownership. By this he means that its operating efficiency is 
higher, its equipment more up-to-date, and its prospects brighter than they 
would have been if the industry had not been nationalised. But, as he admits, 
there are shortcomings and defects, largely inherited from the past. 

The danger, always likely to overwhelm a nationalised industry which is also a 
monopoly, is that sooner or later it may develop a sense of smugness, complacency 
and lack of self-criticism, as in the case of the BBC. 

Effective restraints such as a Fleck Committee reviewing the National Coal 
Board seem less necessary than periodic investigations by independent experts, or 
as Professor Robson suggests, “a common efficiency unit”, 

WILFRED ALTMAN 
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FRANCE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
An Introduction to Eighteenth Century France. John Lough. Longmans. 28s. 


Professor Lough’s panorama of eighteenth century France combines mastery 
of his enormous mass of authorities with a singularly judicial mind. One ofits most 
valuable features is that all quotations—and there are hundreds of them—are given 
in the original. The numerous illustrations are a delight and there is a useful 
bibliography. 

The work falls into three parts—social, political and literary. The opening 
chapters on the Peasantry, the Town and the Privileged Orders deal with the most 
controversial problems confronting the student. That the Monarchy was going 
downhill is generally agreed, but did the life of the people? Certainly not, is the 
reply. The state of the peasantry varied with the district, the harvest and the price 
of bread. That agriculture was less advanced than in England we know from 
Arthur Young’s travels. But we must not think of the peasantry as a homo- 
geneous class. There were well-to-do farmers, peasants with too small holdings to 
feed their families in lean years, the métayers, and landless labourers. Feudalism 
was waning, but feudal dues were a nuisance and tithes a burden. The patient 
investigations inaugurated by Tocqueville over a century ago have borne fruit in a 
multitude of monographs, and Professor Lough deserves our gratitude for his lucid 
summary of their conclusions. There was plenty of acute suffering, but never so 
much asin the last dismal years of Louis XIV. 

Of the town-dwellers, about one-sixth of the population, the author has a more 
cheerful tale to tell. Colbert had founded industry in France, but it proved a plant 
of slow growth. The prosperity of the town population depended largely on the 
purchasing capacity of the countryside, and even in years of good harvests, difficul- 
ties of transport, tolls and other obstacles limited development. Coal and metals 
went ahead, and western ports, above all, Bordeaux, could boast a certain 
affluence. Even better off than the industrialists and merchants were the bankers, 
such as Samuel Bernard; war contractors, such as the Paris brothers; and tax- 
farmers; and some of the bourgeoisie became rich enough to marry into the nobility. 
The condition of the artisan depended largely on the cost of food and steady 
employment. While the Tiers Etat won its rights in 1789, the Fourth Estate had to 
wait till the latter part of the twentieth century. 

Though the Clergy and the Nobility were on top till the Revolution, their privi- 
leges were increasingly resented by the bourgeoisie. The Clergy were wealthy; in 
addition to large holdingsofland, they exercised feudal rights; and tithes lingered on 
till 1789. They were partially immune from taxation, and the highest dignities in 
the Church were reserved for the nobility. Talleyrand, for instance, received a 
bishopric because an accident to his foot in childhood prevented him from entering 
the Army. Like many other bishops he spent most of his time amid the delights of 
Paris. The village curés, on the other hand, were often as poor as the peasants from 
whom they sprung and with whom their relations were usually friendly. 

The Noblesse, like the peasant and the town-dweller, was far from being homo- 
geneous. Instead of a single category, testifies Talleyrand in his Memoirs, there 
were seven or eight—old and new, high and low, rich and poor—habitués of the 
Court and those who lived on their estates, Many lived beyond their means, while 
others fattened on Court pensions or well-paid sinecures. 

The second portion summarises the familiar story of the decline and fall of the 
Monarchy. Never was there a more sudden transformation than between the 
gloom of Versailles under the aged King and the debaucheries of the Palais Royal 
under his nephew the Regent, Philip of Orleans. Reacting against the absolutism 
of Louis XIV, he created a system of councils to deal with home and foreign affairs, 
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the Army and Navy, finance and the Church. The interesting experiment soon 
broke down, and his closing years were darkened by Law’s Mississippi scheme. 
No one could respect Abbé Dubois who insisted on obtaining a Cardinal’s hat and 
who steered the ship until his death, and that of the Regent, brought the young 
King’s former tutor to power. 


Cardinal Fleury, a blameless character and a lover of peace, ruled France for 
17 years till he died at the age of 90. During his mild reign, France slowly recovered 
from the long wars of Louis XIV, but he failed to keep her out of the war of the 
Austrian Succession. The Paris Parlement challenged the monolithic claims of 
the crown. 


The chapters on the three decades of what the author describes as the personal 
rule of Louis XV open with an analysis of his character. Nature had produced a 
human being wholly unfitted for the duties awaiting him. His chief weaknesses 
were indolence and irresolution. His ruling passion, apart from the fair sex, was 
hunting. France was directed by a small group of independent Ministers, more or 
less equal in power, who often disagreed. More influential than any of them was 
Mme. de Pompadour who made and unmade Ministers and Generals. Almost the 
whole of the Colonial Empire was lost to England in the Seven Years War, but 
the acquisition of Lorraine and Corsica was some slight compensation. There 
were perpetual disputes between the Government and the Parlements which were 
powerful enough to carry through the suppression of the Jesuits. With Mme. du 
Barry the reign entered its most discreditable phase. 


Despite the widespread discontent there was scarcely any republicanism when 
Louis XVI succeeded in his twentieth year. But, except for a decent moral charac- 
ter, he possessed no qualifications for the throne. His ruling passion was hunting. 
He was almost pathetically well-meaning but he possessed a mediocre intelligence. 
Marie Antoinette was of equally good character, but she was frivolous and extrava- 
gant. Her interventions in politics won her the title ’ Autrichienne. The plight of 
the finances became even worse when the country entered the American War of 
Independence. Turgot’s appointment as Controller-General raised high hopes, 
but after two years in office, threatened interests of individuals, among them the 
Queen, secured his dismissal. His successor, Necker, the Genevese banker, was 
allowed four years, but he could only touch the fringe of the problem. Colonne, 
his successor, summoned an Assembly of Notables in 1787 but, as the members 
belonged almost exclusively to the privileged classes, the meeting ended in deadlock, 
and he was dismissed. There seemed nothing for it but to summon the States- 
General. The Revolution had begun. 


The third portion deals with the writers and thinkers. Both the economic posi- 
tion of men of letters, and their status in society, underwent a great improvement in 
the course of the eighteenth century in France. It became possible to live without 
a patron. The change is illustrated from the earnings of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, Beaumarchais, Marmontel and other celebrities. The Noblesse ceased to 
look down on writers, and the Salons which sprang into life in the middle of the 
century were proud to possess literary lions. Since neither Louis XV nor Louis 
XVI cared for literature, the Court counted for less and less in the world of culture, 
the capital for more and more. Books which could not secure a licence, such as 
Voltaire’s Dictionnaire Philosophique, could be printed abroad. Though an author 
was occasionally sent for a short term to the Bastille, the Philosophes enjoyed a 
liberty of utterance which would have been impossible under Louis XIV. A brief 
closing chapter sketches the momentous 26 years between the meeting of the States- 
General and the battle of Waterloo. 

G. P. GoocH 
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MODERN JAPAN 


A History of Modern Japan. Richard Storry. Penguin Books. 4s. 
Japans American Interlude. Kazuo Kawai. Cambridge University Press. 40s. 


Competent Japanese histories are few in number and costly in price. The 
publication of a new and up-to-date history, scholarly but extremely readable 
and at a price within the reach of everyone, is therefore to be welcomed. It deals 
primarily with the past hundred years, from the 1850s, when Perry’s virtual 
ultimatum forced Japan to open her doors to intercourse with the outside world, 
to the close of the 1950s when Japan, rising phoenix-like from the ashes of her 
disastrous defeat, was posing new problems to the Free World and Soviet bloc 
alike. But to understand the reasons for these developments it is necessary to 
know something of the more distant historical background of Japan and its people. 
This is very rightly and lucidly given in the two opening chapters. 

The main interest for the general reader will probably lie in the much more 
detailed chapters dealing with the inter-war years, the Pacific War, and the post- 
War period. Here in concise and vivid form are given not only the essential facts 
but also an astute and sympathetic commentary. Mr. Storry has, in fact, the 
happy knack of summing up in a few words the salient features of a situation as 
he sees them. How more succinctly, for instance, could the results of the abroga- 
tion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance be described than in his comment that it 
“inflicted a wound received in sorrow and remembered in wrath”? He shows, 
too, a pleasing turn of phrase when, after describing MacArthur’s well-intentioned 
but not wholly successful attempts to teach the Japanese the true meaning of 
democracy, he remarks, ““The Japanese perhaps learned more about democracy 
from MacArthur’s dismissal than from anything he himself ever did or said while 
he was in Tokyo.” 

In a particularly penetrating chapter on the Allied Occupation of Japan and 
its consequences, Mr. Storry provides much food for thought and bears out in 
summarised form what Mr. Kazuo Kawai tells in greater detail in his study of 
Japan's American Interlude. As editor of the Nippon Times throughout that period, 
Mr. Kawai was in a position not only to observe the Occupation at first hand 
but also to shape his views by means of countless interviews, conversations and 
arguments with Americans and Japanese of all walks of life. His book is a serious 
work which commands respect both for its impartiality and for the light it throws 
on the curious mixture of soundness and folly shown by General MacArthur and 
his subordinates in their attempts to democratise Japan. Whether discussing the 
war crime trials, the purges, the imposition of the new Constitution, or the under- 
standable indignation of the Japanese scholastic world at the farcical reorgani- 
sation of Japanese higher education, or whether discoursing on such 
matters as the zaibatsu, economic aid, the changed status of women, the police, 
or labour and land reforms, his comments are always shrewd and frequently 
revealing. His general conclusion merits attention, it is that the Occupation was 
at least partly successful in its objective of stimulating democracy in Japan, but 
that Japanese democracy is by no means assured; much will depend on the reper- 
cussions of future international developments. 

MAtco”m B. KENNEDY 
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NOTICES 


THE THEATRE OF THE LONDON 
FAIRS IN THE 18TH CENTURY. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 30s.). Miss 
Sybil Rosenfeld has put a great 
deal of research into this specialised 
study. She is concerned particularly 
with the theatrical drolls and plays 
which were performed at the annual 
Bartholomew Fair in the City, held 
every August, the Southwark Fair, held 
in September, and the earlier May Fair 
which occupied the area round Shep- 
herd’s Market. She also touches on 
some of the lesser London Fairs. The 
performances, held in booths with an 
outside gallery for the parading actors, 
consisted traditionally of heroics and 
melodrama, with an interlude of low 
comedy. As the author points out, the 
drolls flourished in the early part of the 
eighteenth century when the fairs still 
lasted about a fortnight each and before 
the Licensing-Act, 1637 deterred the 
established actors from theparent theatres 
from taking: part during their off- 
season. Miss Rosenfeld sets out the 
principal drolls and plays, and the 
names of actors, producers and writers 
who took part during the century. 
Perhaps inevitably, the text at times 
approaches a catalogue; but the in- 
formation is worthy to be published. 
She has contributed a valuable chapter 
on the construction, staging and arrange- 
ments of the London booths. Her con- 
clusions are of interest because ‘“‘un- 
fortunately we know little of the 
interior arrangements of the booths and 
the pictorial evidence is slight’. Al- 
though her field is limited in this study, 
Miss Rosenfeld makes a valuable 
contribution to the history of tradi- 
tional drama in the eighteenth century. 


ANYTHING BUT ACTION (Barrie and 
Rockliff. 3s. 6d.). In this brief 
“study of the uses and abuses of 
committees of inquiry”, written for the 
Institute of Economic Affairs, Sir Alan 
Herbert castigates the modern Govern- 
ment habit of referring all awkward 
questions to a Royal Commission or 
Committee of Inquiry. In the five 


years 1°55 to 1959, there were three 
Royal Commissions and sixty-seven 
Committees. The average time of 
reporting for the latter is 174 months. 
While Sir Alan concedes that there are 
proper occasions for Government in- 
quiries, e.g, on fundamental social 


issues and questions affecting many p” 
interests, he supports the widely-held~— . 


view that many are used to delay or 
shelve the politically embarrassing prob- 
lem. He would like to see a “code of 
conduct” issued to all departments 
“setting forth the general principles 
which should govern ~ Ministers” in ~ 
holding inquiries. He advocates also 
the setting-up of a “research and 
technical” section in every Department, 
to investigate potential problems. He 
wants all members of inquiries paid. 
Perhaps most important of all, he would Pa 

prevent the Government from setting up 
a Commission or Committee “of In- 
quiry, without their first receiving the 
positive support of a House of Com- 
mons resolution. An alert and vigorous 
House could certainly solve this problem 
without the need for legislation. The 
Institute has done a useful service in 
ventilating this vexed question. For- 
tunately its solution does not require 
the setting-up of any Government 


inquiry. 


STATISTICAL DATA — CoUNCIL OF 
Europe (Documentation Section, Stra- 
bourg. 30s. $5.00). Like its 
predecessors, this edition for 1959 will 
provide a vast amount of basic informa~ 
tion relating to member countries and 
associated overseas countries. The 
volume is printed in French and English, 
and includes statistics on population 
and employment, public health, educa- 
tion, industry and production, agri- 
culture, trade, prices, standard of 
living, and finance. Special attention is 


given to detailed tables on agriculture, ~~ 


and international trade, particularly the 
Free Trade Area and Communities} 
The work as a whole “is intended to 


serve as a basic reference book for the 


study of European questions”. 
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FRICA, for so long the unknown Continent, is now coming into its 

| own. At this year’s Assembly of the United Nations, the Congo 
crisis and the arrival of so many new African Members have focussed 
attention upon its problems. The danger that it will be the next battlefield 
in the Cold War is one that causes great anxiety to all interested in the 


preservation of world peace and in the welfare of its peoples. 
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In order to give some idea of the size of Africa, it should be realized 
that the tsetse belt alone, that is the portion south of the Sahara and north 
of the Union, is twice the area of the United States of America. 

Lately two new factors have had to be taken into account when assessing 
the Continent’s future. The first is the plan for the New Africa as many 
of the African leaders see it; the second is the effect on world opinion and on 
foreign credit of the chaos in the Congo, the shootings in the Union, the 
troubles in Nyasaland and the military measures taken in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

“Partnership” between White and Black races, a theory which super- 
seded “Trusteeship” as the dream of civil servants striving for the progress 
of the peoples of East and Central Africa, is finished. Whether it could 
have worked in different conditions it is impossible to say, but the White 
people gave it no chance. How can a man be your partner if you will 
not drink with him in a bar, eat with him in a restaurant, sit next to him 
in a cinema or a bus, and if his political and legal rights are inferior to 
yours? Partnership denotes equality and whatever the relationship between 
the races has been in East and Central Africa, it is certainly not equality. 

The plans of some of the most important African leaders make such 


: conceptions of ‘‘Partnership” unrealistic. Every State, they intend, will 


have adult suffrage on a common roll. This means that non-African 
peoples will have little more influence electorally than coloured peoples 


‘have in Nottingham or Notting Hill. Their influence, in other words, will 
-be that of Europeans in India. They may have considerable economic 


influence if they are sensible, but that is a different matter. 


: -The leaders, furthermore, envisage Africa developing into five huge 


Federations or Confederations of States: one in North Africa, one in 
South, two in the West and one in Central and East. Of these the last 
named will consist of Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Nyasaland, 
Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and Mozambique. The Southern 
one will comprise the Union, the High Commission Territories and South 
West Africa. 

It is against the background of this thinking that we must view the present 
Situation, particularly in East and Central Africa, for there the United 
Kingdom Parliament and people have still a considerable responsibility. 
How we approach the problem will, in fact, have a good deal of effect on 
the climate of opinion when finally power is transferred to the new States. 

Tanganyika seems set fair to independence and we may hope that there 
the transference of power will be as smooth as in the West African States 
for which Britain was formerly responsible. In Uganda the dispute is not 
between the Protecting Power and the people, but between the new political 
parties and their leaders on the one hand and the traditional Rulers and 
their followers on the cther. This conflict is particularly sharp in the case 
of Buganda, the richest and most advanced part of the country with a 
population a fifth of the whole. Mr. Macleod is, however, being very 
firm and is determined that elections for the new Legislative Council shall 


-be held early next year on a nation-wide basis but not at first on a com- 
pletely adult suffrage. 
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In Kenya the problem is how to persuade the White Settlers, as the 
European farmers are there called, to stay and farm when their previous 
dominant position will have gone. On economic grounds this is most 
desirable. Kenya is predominantly agricultural. Of her surplus production 
some two-thirds is obtained from the European farmers. For years to 
come the country cannot support itself on anything like its present standard 
of living without them. It will take some years before enough Africans have 
the capital or skill to take the White Settler’s place. The Asians are not 
as a rule interested in mixed farming, but only in plantation crops of 
such commodities as coffee or tea. In all the welter of high-flown political 
speeches from and about Kenya this simple economic fact is not given 
sufficient prominence. 

I have thought for some time past that perhaps one way out of the 
difficulty would be for the Crown to buy in all the European-owned land 
in the White Highlands and grant it out to suitable applicants on agricultural 
tenancies on the same lines as those in the United Kingdom. With a good 
part of their capital thus realized, at the price they gave for the land 
together with the amount spent on improvements, the White Settlers might 
be induced to stay on. In the meantime, smallholder development of land 
for Africans is proceeding in Kenya as elsewhere but, at best, it can only 
be a slow process. 

In Central Africa that uneasy Federation kettle now boils over. The 
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Monckton Commission, not, surprisingly, has dealt with the question of 
secession and has made recommendations upon it. The Commission has, 
in fact, suggested that Her Majesty’s Government should declare its in- 
tention to permit secession if so requested after a certain time. I always 
thought that the Commission would deal with this question for, unless 
they did so, their Report would have been entirely unrealistic. Sir Roy 
Welensky, Sir Edgar Whitehead and their respective Federal and Southern 
Rhodesian Governments, nevertheless, did not think so. They were 
adamant on this issue, as I know only too well, having discussed the 
question at length with Sir Roy last year. He maintained, and obtained 
the British Government’s acceptance of this position, that secession should 
not be part of the Terms of Reference of the Commission. 

Not only has the Commission dealt with secession, but Mr. Macleod has 
also stated that it may be discussed at the forthcoming Constitutional 
Conference in London. Sir Roy, with a good deal of justification from his 
point of view, has accused the United Kingdom Government of bad faith 
in that in 1957 two United Kingdom Ministers, on behalf of the British 
Government, agreed to abandon secession on the understanding that he 
abandoned union of the three territories. 

We can now see what a devil’s cauldron the British Government tipped 
us into when in 1953, against African opinion and in the teeth of strong 


` opposition in Parliament, they forced through Federation in Central Africa. 


We must now see whether the rags and tatters of British policy can be 
gathered together and made up into something useful. 
There seems little chance of agreement at the forthcoming Constitutional 


.Conference even on the Monckton recommendations. Sir Roy fulminates 


at the British Government, Sir Edgar calls up the Territorials and puts 
into a state of readiness the Jaagers to which the European farmers can 
retreat in case of need. But where is all this going to end? How can any 
State maintain production, leave alone develop when its Rulers have to 
take these measures? They have an uncomfortable likeness to the sort 
of action the Romano-British citizens must have taken in what is now 
England when the Imperial Legions were withdrawn to defend Rome and 
the Dark Ages began. 

African opinion may be conjectured from the views of two Africans 
who signed the Report with Reservations as they felt grave doubts whether 
any Federal Association would, in fact, gain the acceptance of Africans 
in the two Territories of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. Indeed, this 
is so and in itself indicates the dilemma facing the African leaders in 
the Federation. As I have explained, modern African thinking envisages 
the creation of large Federations in Africa, and the African leaders 
in Central Africa know well enough that not one of the three Territories 
can stand on its own feet economically at anything like the present standard 
of living, yet “Federation” has become a bad word implying domination by 
Southern Rhodesian Europeans. 

It is for this reason that the two Minority Africans suggest the replace- 
ment of the Federation by a High Commission on the lines of the East 
African High Commission which deals with economic matters and common 
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services for the four East African Territories. This is a useful suggestion 
to start from, but it must be remembered that a High Commission can 
only be made to work if it has goodwill on all sides and the old Central 
African Council, it was believed, had little enough of this essential com- 
modity from Southern Rhodesia. It was partly because of the failure of 
this Council that the idea of Federation took hold and was developed. 

Some sort of economic association, nevertheless, between Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia is essential. The latter produces the coal which the 
former uses in the copper belt. The association between these two and 
Nyasaland has never seemed to me to be essential, although in existing 
circumstances it is desirable. In some ways the future affinity of Nyasa- 
land may lie with Tanganyika, but at present certainly the human traffic 
flows West and South. There is some wild talk of Southern Rhodesia 
“going it alone’. This course is quite impracticable, economically or 
politically, except on a siege economy, and what expatriate would wish to 
live on that? Even on this basis the régime could only survive provided 
it had the massive support, militarily and economically, of the United 
Kingdom. 

For these reasons the British Government cannot do another ‘‘Devlin” 
on us and ignore or reject most of the Monckton Commission’s Report. 
My guess is that the Government will acept the main lines of the Report, 
including the right to secede and the enlargement of the powers of the 
Territories together with the consequent diminution of those of the Centre, 
but will stress the view expressed by the Commission that the Three 
Territories could best go forward if they remained linked in a Federal 
Association although it is too much disliked to survive in its present shape. 
The Prime Minister’s reference to the Report at Scarborough, if he had 
read it, seemed to me to be disingenuous. He said “the remarkable and 
outstanding feature of the Commission’s Report is the nearly unanimous 
acceptance of the need for such a Federation and the tragedy that would 
be involved in its collapse.” 

When Lord Salisbury’s resignation was accepted by Mr. Macmillan, the 
balance of power in the Cabinet and the Party began to swing right away 
from the High Tories and from those who by birth or marriage were 
connected with the aristocracy. We now have a predominantly middle- 
class Cabinet who have little sympathy with High Toryism. So far as 
Central Africa is concerned the substitution of Mr. Macleod for the then 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd completed the process. Mr. Macleod’s success at 
Scarborough in having his African policy accepted with acclaim means that 
the present Government will have no cause, anyway, to do another 
“Devlin”. As therefore the Government is likely to accept the Monckton 
Commission’s recommendations on secession, they may be pressed to permit 
secession in the near future and to agree to a High Commission sort of 
Authority in substitution for the present system. In any event the Bell 
now seems to toll for the existing Federation. 

I have always thought that the African leaders were ill-advised to cam- 
paign against Federation. They should have campaigned for Federation 
but for their sort of Federation. In other words they should have gone 
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all out for adult suffrage on common constituency rolls in every one of the’ 
Three Territories. This would have meant that all three Territories would 
have become, politically, African-controlled and the Federation also. From 
a tactical point of view this policy would have placed the European parties 
in a cleft stick. By their short-sightedness the African leaders in Central 
Africa have created for themselves a considerable dilemma as I have 
explained. 

The question is where do we go from here? I believe that in Central 
Africa Europeans can either come to terms with Africans or they can 
fight them. In the long run the result will be the same in either case 
in that Africans will be in political control, but in the former Europeans 
will retain a considerable part in the economic life of the Territories and 
a tremendous shedding of blood will be saved. Our duty in the United 
Kingdom is to gain an understanding of the very real problems, to avoid 
divisions into sheep and goats, and to use every public and private influence 
we possess to establish a new association between the Territories. 

There is one factor, however, which must be taken into account. African 
leaders are usually shrewd enough. They know very well that without 
European help in Central Africa their economies will founder. As their 
peoples will be looking for a higher standard of living and not a lower one 
after self-government has been attained, the leaders will, if given a sensible 
lead, be in no hurry to get rid of the help expatriates can render in 
economic affairs. 

The Congo fiasco has been as much a shock to African leaders as to 
everyone else. It has reinforced the moral, if reinforcement were needed 
except to those who did not wish to admit it, that long before Independence 
is granted it is the duty of the Colonial Power responsible to do everything 
possible to prepare emergent peoples for the tasks ahead of them. Here is 
our clear duty in East and Central Africa. At the moment, however, the 
pace is that of the ox and not that of the motor car. Education, technical 
training and a host of other subjects require a mighty speeding up. 

Economic and financial circumstances are worrying in this vast theatre. 
Credit, always a timid, easily frightened bird, has been severely scared 
by events in Africa and, geography not having been its best subject at 
school, tends to lump the Congo, Kenya and Nyasaland together as next- 
door neighbours. It is most difficult just now to obtain finance for East or 
Central Africa in the open market in London or New York. Even to 
hold the present position is not going to be easy, let alone obtain an 
additional supply unless confidence is restored. 

African leaders as well as European must put a guard on their tongues. 
A few ill-chosen words to an emotional audience can do, indeed have done, 
immense harm to their country’s credit. African leaders, in particular, 
must give this problem much thought. Everything is going their way; why 
spoil their country’s future to gain present applause? If, too, they con- 
centrate on achieving their political ends without thought for the necessity 
of training a sufficient number of their people before Independence, then 
in all probability they will wreck the economies of their countries and 
leave them with liberty only to starve. 
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BALKANS AT’ UN 
THOMAS ANTHEM 


HE Balkans area continues to rank first in importance in the eyes of 
the Soviet Union. The reasons are fairly obvious. Not only is the region 
highly strategic in terms of power balance between the two ideological 

and rival blocs, but it is‘at the very door of the Russian “Heartland”, with — 
the vulnerable Middle East, leading to Africa and India, across the historic 
Aegean and Mediterranean Seas. Two world wars have had their focal point 
and centre within its geographical limits, and as a result of the second 
upheaval Russia established the nucleus of her satellite empire in the 
Balkans. America is fully aware of the strategical importance of the area, as 
is evident by the constant watch of her Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean 
and in Greek waters, apart from the bases she has set up and the financial 
and military aid she has given to friendly governments. Whether the State 
Department, or Washington, acts with sufficient wisdom as regards the 
political dangers in South-Eastern Europe is quite another matter. 


The autumn session of the United Nations has been notable for much 
more than the unseemly outbursts and table-thumping of Mr. Khrushchev. 
Washington diplomatic circles evinced surprise when they found that the 
Soviet leader was accompanied by the chiefs of all six satellite countries, 
including those from Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania—a full 
Balkans muster. The American guess that Mr. Khrushchev wanted backing 
for all his proposals was no doubt largely correct; another reason, 
apparently not so generally obvious even to the diplomats, was that the 
Rumanian Premier, Mr. Gheorghiu-Dej, had come to renew his country’s 
plea for Greece and Turkey to join in a new Balkan Pact. Thus was the 
Communist pressure on Greece, which has been going on for a long time 
in the Balkans, and spurred by Russia, carried to the United Nations. 
The aim, of course, in spite of Mr. Gheorghiu-Dej’s assurance that such a 
pact—to create a nuclear-free zone in the Balkans region—“‘does not imply 
the renunciation of alliances with other States”, is calculated to serve, 
primarily, the overall policy of Moscow. 


Greece, whose delegation supported inscription of what has become 
known as “‘the Stoika proposal” on the agenda, has consistently expressed 
her desire to co-operate in a mutually beneficial policy of peaceful co- 
existence, notwithstanding different political and social systems, with her 
Communist neighbours, but has stipulated certain prerequisite conditions. 
These are, in the case of Bulgaria, a practical demonstration of her sincerity 
by an attempt to pay the 45,000,000 dollars of reparations awarded to 
Greece by the 1946 Paris Treaty, and in the case of Albania, a settlement 
of the Northern Epirus claim, with which are linked allegations of ill- 
treatment of the thousands of Greeks settled in the province. 


So far these conditions have not been satisfied, though in a recent inter- 
view with the Sofia correspondent of the Athens Liberal newspaper, 
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To Vima, the Bulgarian Premier, Mr. Anton Yugo, said his Government 
was now ready to make “a gesture of goodwill” by paying 2,000,000 dollars 
as a first instalment of the reparations due to Greece. Mr. Karamanlis’ 
Government, so often disappointed by the evasive tactics of Bulgaria, 
awaits Sofia’s gesture of sincerity in a practical form. Meanwhile, Greece’s 
attitude to the Rumanian proposal for “a zone of peace, free of atomic 
weapons, and of foreign military bases”, remains the same, as expressed 
many times by the Premier in the Greek Parliament, and during the debate 
at the United Nations. That question comes essentially within the frame- 
work of an overall agreement on world disarmament, and a regional pact 
on the lines suggested could only result in the weakening of NATO, and 
a strengthening of the Russian position in the whole Balkans and Middle 
East region. 


As a strange sidelight to Bulgaria’s renewed overtures for a better 
understanding with Greece, and the presentation of the Rumanian proposal 
to the United Nations, the Secretary-General of Macedonia’s Bulgarian 
Organization in the United States and Canada, Mr. Louben Dimitrov, 
has provoked Greek feeling by a letter sent to the New York Times. In 
this the old legend of “oppressed Bulgarians” is revived, although there 
are no Bulgarians in the province. The plea for “an independent 
Macedonian State, protected by the Security Council”, is a reiteration of 
similar proposals that have emanated from successive Bulgarian Govern- 
ments since the end of the last war, with which has been linked a territorial 
claim to “an opening on the Aegean”. If the political complexion of 
Bulgaria has changed, Sofia’s claims and ambitions, like those of Russia, 
are pretty much the same as those in the days of Comitajas. And it 
should not be forgotten that Bulgaria is the most servile and obedient 
of the satellites, and that a slice of the Aegean littoral would be as pleasing 
to Moscow as to Bulgaria. Possession of Salonika remains a cherished 
dream of the Communist fold. 


The Rumanian move at the UN Assembly for a new Balkan Pact which 
would, in effect, undermine the whole NATO defensive system in the 
Mediterranean and Mid-East, must be seen against the background of 
preceding Soviet and satellite manœuvres and “‘pressures” in relation to 
Greece. Under Mr. Karamanlis’ praiseworthy Five-Year Economic Plan 
to raise the living standards of the Greek people, Greece has willingly 
responded to satellite exhortations to trade with her on a mutually profitable 
basis of exchange of goods. Since, however, Greece showed no desire to 
fall in line with Soviet political ideas regarding a nuclear-free zone, trade 
with the satellites has either declined, or proved so unprofitable as to be 
a menace to the national economy. 


Thus, 530 tons of Greek currants were sold in the United Kingdom 
recently by Bulgaria at £4 a ton less than the normal Greek price, though 
such “dumping” practices are explicitly forbidden in the Greek-Bulgarian 
trade agreement. A significant feature is that Bulgaria has been urging 
Greece to increase the volume of bilateral trade. Chiefly for propaganda 
reasons, other countries of the Communist bloc have been buying Greek 
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products in exchange for capital goods, which, however, have. been sold to 
‘Greece at prices above the international market level. The seriousness 
of all this for Greece, in a dangerous geographical position, and the only 
surviving democracy in South Eastern Europe, is that if her economy 
failed she might fall a prey to Communist scheming within her borders. 


The EDA Party in the Greek Parliament, the largest grouping in the 
opposition, and regarded as the banned old KKE Communist Party in a 
different guise, is critical of Greece’s support for NATO, especially as the 
Greek Budget has to foot about 40 per cent of the military expenditure. 
While the Greek people are immensely grateful to America for the generous 
aid that has been given to their country, Greek feelings generally have 
been irritated by the behaviour of the United States vis à vis the Common 
Market. In order to resist more effectively Communist political pressures, 
Greece had hoped to gain some advantage for her main agricultural product, 
tobacco, by high tariffs imposed by the Common Market, with which she 
has become associated. 


But Washington, under pressure from a powerful tobacco lobby, has 
spared no effort to bring the 30 per cent tariff on external tobacco down 
to 22 per cent, and recently adjustments were made by introducing a ceiling 
in favour of the United States. The Greek Press has been highly critical 
of America’s action, which lends strong support to the view held in 
responsible quarters supporting NATO that the American Government, 
in its general policy of strengthening the Western bloc, deals primarily 
with rulers and governments in establishing friendship and goodwill, in- 
stead of fully assessing the needs and aspirations of the peoples behind 
the governments. It seems not improbable that if the Common Market 
fails to solve the problem of disposing of Greece’s agricultural produce, the 
Greek Government may be compelled by domestic pressure to yield to 
Communist overtures for more trade, thereby rendering her more vulnerable. 


The Russian Ambassador in Athens, Mr. Sergeyev, whose activities and 
association with EDA members of the Boule have been the subject of 
sharp comment in the Athens newspapers from time to time, has several 
times hinted at the readiness of the Soviet Union to provide a loan to 
Greece “without strings”, but as potential strings are already in existence 
the qualification seems superfluous, to say the least. 


Leaders of sections of what remains of the old Liberal Party, Mr. George 
Papandreou and Mr. Sophocles Veniselos; Mr. Markezinis, of the Pro- 
gressives; and Mr. Stefanopoulos, among others, have resisted EDA’s 
enticements to form a single Left-Centre Opposition in Parliament. They 
see too clearly that the aim is the overthrow of the Government by any 
means, rather than co-cteration with a view to providing an alternative 
government when a General Election comes. 


Greece’s difficulties are not lessened by the strained relations which 
exist with Turkey over attacks against Greeks on the Evros River, and a 
renewed hostile attitude towards the historic Greek community of Istanbul 
by the “Speak Turkish Only” movement which has erupted since the new 
Gursel régime took over. It is not merely that the original Balkan 
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Tripartite Pact between Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia is dead, but that 
Athens is wondering where .the “new Turkey” is heading. Before the 
Menderes Government was overthrown, Mr. Menderes was about to pay 
a visit to Moscow, and much speculation arose as to its significance. Was 
Khrushchev preparing a deal with the Turks on a long-term basis? Turkey’s 
fear of Communism as such is much less than her fear of Russia, particu- 
larly with regard to the provinces of Kars and Ardahan, which Turkey 
retained after the First World War. The Greeks regard the Turks as 
political opportunists, and their fears are scarcely allayed by the recent 
exchange of letters between Mr. Khrushchev and General Gursel, hopes 
being expressed by the Soviet leader for closer co-operation with Ankara. 
No explanation has been forthcoming as to why news of the exchange of 
messages was not published until two months after it took place, but that 
is less puzzling than the phrase in General Gursel’s reply that ‘“Turkey’s 
Western alliances leave her sufficient freedom of movement to arrive at 
better relations with Russia”. Astute international observers, knowing that 
Khrushchev has little or no time for platonic friendship, naturally ponder 
what this could mean in practice. Greece has found it difficult to promote 
really cordial relations with Russia, though Mr. Karamanlis has frequently 
declared: “We have no prejudices, and we do not make social or ideological 
conditions for co-operation with other nations.” 


Since the demise of the Balkan Tripartite Pact, Greece has strengthened 
her security by a military understanding with Yugoslavia, with which 
country close economic and cultural relations are being developed. This 
co-operation demonstrates how successful peaceful co-existence between 
two countries of entirely different social systems can be. But although 
for the past decade United States and Western policy has been based on 
the assumption that Titoism was better than Stalinism, and that Yugoslavia 
would prove a disruptive factor in the Communist scheme of things, 
Belgrade gives no hint or indication that the West is favoured more than 
the East. At the United Nations, where he made his debut, Tito said 
there was no alternative to “‘active, peaceful co-existence” in the world 
today. He supported the Soviet proposal for general and complete dis- 
armament, and was noticeably very cordial to Mr. Khrushchev. 


Greece may have some reason for feeling apprehensive about what 
happens if Tito, who is 68, dies, or is otherwise removed from the Yugoslav 
scene, There is no leader of his stature to take his place, and although, as 
the Spectator has suggested, the likeliest candidate might be Rankovic, 
there is no certainty that he would get the necessary backing to carry on 
Tito’s policies. There are hardly any liberal elements among the hard-core 
Communists, who are in a minority in the party, the majority having joined 
out of expediency. True brand Communists are either Stalinists or Titoists; 
many are pro-Russian or pro-Khrushchev. The political triumphs and 
blustering rudeness of Khrushchev have impressed them. 


M. Philips Price will write on “Turkey since the May Revolution’ in our next 
issue.— EDITOR. 
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NE of the most astounding phenomena of our times has been the 

Cuban drama. The very fact that the United States has been moving 

so carefully can be explained only by its awareness that it must 
keep Latin-American opinion with it, while trying to find a policy that 
will benefit the long-range, hemispheric interests of the United States, 
preserve the oft-proclaimed Good Neighbour policy, and minimize the 
Good Neighbour subversion. 


What a contrast to the policies that liberated Cuba at the turn of this 
century and led to the construction of the Panama Canal! It might be 
worthwhile to recall that Spanish measures of repression in Cuba eventually 
induced President McKinley to ask Congress on April 11, 1898, for 
authority to intervene; the ultimate objective of American policy was to be 
“to leave the government and control of the Island to its people.” The 
resulting Spanish-American war of 1898 freed Cuba from Spain but 
produced an American military régime; the American intervention ended 
only in January, 1909. President Theodore Roosevelt, most anxious to begin 
building the Panama Canal, tired of Colombian demands, and rapidly 
recognized a new Republic of Panama, which a few days later was to sign 
a new Canal agreement. 


Today, President Eisenhower has to listen to deliberate insults by Castro 
and tolerate, albeit momentarily, his little Comintern of the Western 
Hemisphere, with Havana having become a sort of branch office where 
Communists and their collaborators check in. 


Of supreme importance to the United States is the fact that Cuba is one 
of the links in the net controlling the Caribbean and the Canal. The outer 
zone of secondary defence bases reaches from Exuma in the Bahamas to 
Antigua and St. Lucia in the Lesser Antilles (leased base); the inner zone 
of main defence includes an arc from Guantanamo Bay in Cuba in the West 
to San Juan (Puerto Rico) in the North and Trinidad in the south-east. 
Leased bases in the Galapagos Islands of Ecuador are assigned the task 
of protecting the Canal from a distance of a thousand miles on the western 
approaches. 


The historical interests of the United States in the Caribbean region are 
more deeply rooted than it is usually known, and the “splendid little war”, 
as John Hay called the Spanish-American war, had both deep and surface 
roots; for a century Americans had been interested in Cuba, while Spaniards 
had feared that the US might seize that rich and strategic island. 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries European powers had fought 
great naval battles in the Caribbean región, and its waters were crossed by 
galleons carrying treasure to Spain. Buccaneers who lurked in the 
region had Port Royal, Jamaica, and certain of the Bahama Islands among 
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their home ports. During the colonial period, New Englanders traded with 
the Caribbean Islands, exchanging dried fish and other products for sugar, 
molasses and rum. Before artificial refrigeration, ice cut on the lakes of 
wintry New England was eagerly bought by the tropical sugar planters. 
During the nineteenth century, the Gold Rush to California took some gold 
hunters over the Panama and Nicaragua routes. American soldiers of 
fortune were frequent participants in insurrections in Cuba, Mexico and 
Central America. More important was economic penetration of the area 
by miners, sugar planters, banana growers and other enterprising 
individuals. 


American historians generally accept the year 1898, the Spanish-American 
war, as marking the rise of the US as a world power. The cause was the 
Cuban question, but behind it lay the question of the Isthmus of Panama, 
the crossroad of world trade and the geographic centre of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


The Caribbean is of vital importance to Washington’s concept of national 
security; hence, the United States has evolved a more or less permanent 
Caribbean policy, whose cornerstone is the aim to prevent domination of 
the area by any other hostile power. 


The ideological backbone for this concept was developed by Admiral 
Alfred Thayer Mahan, who influenced the decisions of President Theodore 
Roosevelt and Senator Lodge, and whose basic ideas have been taught to 
class after class of American naval officers at the Naval War College. The 
concentration of the US fleet in one body is visible proof that his own 
Navy still believes in Mahan. 


Mahan (1840-1914) stressed the glory of Britain’s sea power and world 
dominion; he saw that the United States had all the elements necessary to 
even greater expansion, and asserted that its unassailable position facing 
both oceans, unvexed by powerful neighbours, would furnish the oppor- 
tunity to excel Great Britain at the peak of her greatest power .. . He 
summarized his position in regard to the Caribbean and the Panama Canal 
in his last article, on the Panama Canal, published in the North American 
Review, September, 1914: (1) Mahan did not believe that the opening of 
the Canal changed the necessity of keeping the fleet concentrated. (2) He 
thought America should recognize that, with its completion, the Caribbean 
Sea and the Panama Canal formed together one great central position “and 
the most important within the sphere of action of the United States.” 
(3) The Canal assured the communications of the American fleet, and “in 
this respect is to be considered as a highway, as a means of transit. . . The 
Canal should be so fortified as to be indifferent, at a moment at attack, 
whether the fleet is in its ports or a thousand miles away.” 


Putting Mahan’s theories into effect, the United States has developed 
the control of the Caribbean Sea built on the control of the Panama 
defences: this sea is, in reality, an American lake (although it includes 
three independent republics and possessions of Britain, France and the 
Netherlands also). Despite President Wilson’s repudiation of imperialism 
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in théory, the exigencies of Canal diplomacy involved him during the 
World War I period in more armed interventions in Latin Mexico, Cuba, 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic. He followed policies that tended, like 
those of the Roosevelt and Taft Administrations, to reduce the Caribbean 
States to the ranks of protectorates of the US; the American empire was 
enlarged, moreover, by the addition of the Danish West Indies—promptly 
renamed the Virgin Islands—purchased from Denmark in 1917 for $25 
million. American intervention was motivated above all by the possibility 
that Germany might use the area as a base of operations against the Panama 
Canal. 


“American dollar diplomacy” in the area proved to be a constant source 
of trouble throughout the "twenties. But with no visible signs of the 
possible invasion of the region by a foreign hostile power, in the "thirties 
the US started the “Good Neighbour Policy”, setting the stage for the more 
internationally-minded Roosevelt régime. Meanwhile, however, Cuba 
started to play a “nuisance” r6éle—which reminds us of the difficulties 
created by Castro. The depression there resulted in a general strike on 
August 4, 1933, against Dictator Machado, which forced Machado to flee 
the country. Then followed months of tumult. Roosevelt sent a number 
of warships to Cubah ports to protect American interests and called upon 
the ABC powers and Mexico to assist the US in prevailing upon the 
Cubans to re-establish orderly government. Not until January, 1934, was 
a semblance of peace restored with the coming into power of Carlos 
Mendieta; the most important token of the Good Neighbour Policy was 
the abrogation of the Platt Amendament (1934), which voided the 1903 
treaty, but allowed the United States, for defensive purposes, to continue 
the lease of Guantanamo Bay. 


World War II revived the danger of Germany using the Caribbean again 
for hostile bases. An additional factor arose from the logistics of the war 
which necessitated movement of men and material across the broad Sudan 
of Africa in order to supply the Mediterranean and Near Eastern theatres 
and brought Dakar (Senegal) to the attention of the world, and with it, too, 
the location of Atlantic South America. Americans have been wont to 
conceive South America as close, because the northern continent shares 
the Western Hemisphere with the southern continent and the two are tied 
together by the thread of Panama. Likewise, Americans have regarded 
the South American location as peripheral to the rest of the world. And 
so it is. 

What kind of a geographic base do the masters of Cuba control? 


Cuba is the largest island of the West Indies, characterized by three 
small mountain groups, two of them hardly more than hills and occupying 
much less land than the nearby gently rolling hills. The Organos 
Mountains in the far west and the Trinidad Mountains in the centre are 
lower and less rugged than are the Sierra de Maestra in the extreme sector. 
Twenty per cent of Cuba is forested, 35 per cent is pasture land and 32 per 
cent agricultural land. 
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In contrast to other West Indies Islands, Cuba is sparsely settled; Havana, 
the capital and by far the largest urban area in the West Indies, contains 
nearly 17 per cent of the population of the island. More than half of the 
people dwell in urban centres; 30 per cent of the population is white, 
20 per cent mestizzo, 49 per cent Negro and mulatto, and 1 per cent Oriental. 
The world’s leading producer of sugar cane is Cuba. Her economy is 
dominated by this product. It accounts for 90 per cent of Cuban export by 
value. But the dependence on this single product has frequently produced 
misery, and Cuba has experimented to a moderate degree in the production 
of tobacco, cacao, cereals and citrus fruits as well as vegetables (mostly for 
home consumption). Cuba also has minerals (iron ores, chromite, copper, 
gold and silver), but there are only a few industries, and those which exist 
had been largely developed by American interests. 


Economically, Cuba remains dependent on the United States: its farms, 
centrales and mines are relatively near the great US manufacturing centres 
and consuming markets. Before Castro, Cuba had been a leading country 
in South America for the investment of American capital; 75 per cent 
of its exports went to the US, and it purchased 80 per cent of its imports 
from the US. 


This dependence, economically, of Cuba upon the United States, in spite 
of Castro’s confiscation of all American property, will, therefore, be one 
of the factors which, sooner or later, will break the back of Castro’s régime. 


Even more important factors involved in Cuba’s strategic position near 
Florida, athwart the major shipping routes into the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea, and on the most direct air routes from the US to 
the Panama Canal Zone and South America. A hostile, potentially hostile, 
Cuba could embarrass—perhaps, with outside Communist assistance, 
threaten—the freedom of navigation around and over the island. 


Even more significant is the existence of the US naval base at Guanta- 
namo Bay on the easern end of the Island, to which the US has treaty 
rights for an indefinite period; it includes a broad and spacious fleet 
anchorage’and an important airfield. In peacetime, it has great value as a 
‘fleet training base, and in wartime it is one of the chain of bases from 
Newfoundland through Bermuda to Puerto Rico’s Roosevelt Roads and 
Trinidad providing protection for shipping and facilities for anti-submarine 
warfare. 


The US right to Guantanamo Bay is premised in three treaties (February, 
1903, July, 1903, and May, 1934); the United States is entitled to a defined 
area around Guantanamo Bay and to “complete jurisdiction and control” 
over this area, while Cuba’s “‘continuance of the ultimate sovereignty” is 
recognized; Washington pays a nominal $2,000 annually for the lease. 


This base is a huge American city dropped down on an area of 19,000 
acres of semi-arid land and 9,200 acres of sparkling deep-anchorage water, 
which handles the largest of American surface ships and the fastest Naval 
jets. Its subordinate commands include a Naval supply depot, a Naval 
air station with two fields, a Naval training group, a Marine barracks 
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security detachment, a public works centre, an air-conditioned 100-bed 
Naval hospital, a Naval dental clinic and a Naval aviation utility squadron. 
At present it employs about 3,000 sailors and Marines, including officers, 
plus 3,000 dependants and about 650 civilian Civil Service employees and 
dependants. When major fleet units are in the Bay for training, the 
population takes a big jump—up to 16,000 men over normal as between 
20 and 36 ships make the big.base training headquarters. 


There are two Achilles’ heels—the water and electric power supply. 
Both are in the hands of Cuban interests outside the base and could be 
cut off without notice if the Cuban Government chose. But base officials 
are ready to meet any such threat; there are emergency power stations 
and plans are already approved to bring in fresh water by tankers should 
any emergency interfere with the regular water supply. 


With the six-foot steel fence barring those on the base from Cuba, most 
contact with the Cubans today is through more than 2,700 Cuban Civil 
Service workers on the base plus 1,000 more who are hired with private 
funds for work in clubs, exchanges and private homes on the base. (Despite 
the strongly anti-American policies of organized Cuban labour: under 
Castro, the bulk of these workers are firm friends of the US.) 


Castro, so far, has not dared to take any steps to toss the “Yankees” 
out of this base. Castro’s Government recently asked the US to re-hire 
a Cuban labour leader fired at the base and complained that the Naval 
base was hiring anti-Castro workers. So far, however, this has been the 
strongest formal demand made by the revolutionary Government as to 
the base. 


All the geopolitical factors involved in Cuba’s situation indicate that 
Castro’s policies are not only suicidal but must eventually lead to his 
downfall. At the moment, the belief of Washington is that ‘the lowering 
of Cuban living standards, plus the mounting signs of Communist infiltration 
and the Catholic opposition to this trend, will tend to diminish the popu- 
larity of the Castro régime with the Cuban people. Washington also 
hopes that other Latin-American nations will put pressure on Cuba to 
alter its anti-US and pro-Communist foreign policies. But these hopes 
might bring disappointing results; in getting the Organization of American 
States to indict Cuba in August, 1960, at San Jose, even indirectly, Secretary 
Herter won the maximum possible result from the Latin-American Foreign 
Ministers. Hence more ‘“‘power-politics” steps are in the making (especially 
after the American Elections). Meanwhile, Castro’s policies are definitely 
in the ‘“thara-kiri” category. Even he cannot afford to ignore the growing 
opposition of the Catholic Church. (In the past five years it has been a 
rallying point for enemies of dictators who fell in Argentina, Venezuela 
and Colombia.) The Revolution, more and more Communist, is losing 
some of its charm for the followers; complaints are growing, and shortages 
pressing in. They are getting harder and harder to explain away. 
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SPAIN’S TROUBLES AND HOPES 
AXEL HEYST 


PAIN at the close of 1960 seems to be a country in two minds. On 

the one hand hopes—both political and economic—are rising; on the 

other, there are many voices complaining of the slow progress of 
recuperation, of a wasteful economy, of disunity in the camp of all those 
forces which might lead the country through the difficult period of 
transition when Caudillo at last decides to hand power to the Pretender’s. 
son. (The young Prince has been in Spain for the past few years: he has 
finished his studies at the Military Academy at Saragossa and he seems. 
to be a pleasant, reasonable person; he is a keen sportsman, has a good 
knowledge of several European languages and often visits Western Europe, 
especially Switzerland.) 


Let us try to throw some light on Spain’s troubles and aspirations. 


On the surface the country presents a much brighter picture than some 
four years ago when I last visited Spain and reported in these pages on 
the country’s progress. There is hardly any doubt that this is due to several 
factors, the principal one being American aid; that help meant the 
difference between stability, though precarious, and catastrophe, and 
carried Spain through the most difficult phase. America helped to refloat 
Spanish economy at the time when it was at a very low ebb, and this was a 
right and just policy. Another factor, the entrance of Spain into OEEC, 
meant the start of the long operation of rebuilding Spanish economy and 
establishing it in a healthier economic climate. By devaluing the peseta 
last July to the black market level (about 165 pts. to the £) Spain has at 
last stopped the rot. Today the peseta is stable and there. is no need to 
buy it in the black market and thus make a profit of about 25 per cent. 
‘ Currency restrictions have been abolished for foreign tourists, who can 
import any amount of pesetas, and they are no longer bothered with the 
filling of the cumbersome forms. 


One of the results of this bold move was the enormous increase in 
foreign currency taken by the Foreign Currency Institute. Exports rose 
in 1959 compared with the level of 1958, but imports still dominate. And 
so, for instance, the US imported in 1959 Spanish products to the sum of 
over 78 mil. $, an increase of about 44 per cent in comparison with 
1958; but Spanish imports from the US reached nearly 153 mil. $ 
which was 28 per cent less than in 1958. Total production of Spain in 
1959 increased by 1,660,000 tons, an increase of 12 per cent over the 
figures of 1958. This level is considered inadequate, however. The main 
stream of Spanish exports flows to this country (over 15 per cent), Germany 
(12 per cent) and France (over 5 per cent). f 

Unemployment was kept low by various Government decrees forbidding 
the dismissal of wọrkers and employees; but now thousands of Spaniards 
seek work in W. Germany and also in France. (After the entry of Spain 
into OEEC and the easing of various restrictions, unemployment rose.) 
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At the time of joining the OEEC the country received vast funds to facilitate 
the devaluation of the peseta; fortunately the prices rose only very little 
and the good harvest of 1959 helped Spain to weather the storm. Foreign 
currency resources rose sharply by about 360 mil. $; in 1958 they were 
practically non-extant. 


All these encouraging signs have been listed in the OEEC report dis- 
cussing Spanish economy; another report, published by the US Dept. of 
Commerce, emphasizes the upward trend of Spanish economy. But the 
first report does not conceal the fact that the rebuilding of that economy 
has only just begun and that it will take years to complete. People who 
know its intricacies are very cautious about their forecast: they say that 
there is a good chance of a slow recovery of economic strength—or, rather, 
of achieving at last an equilibrium after many years of bad administration, 
flagrant waste, lavish Government expenditure and corruption. The 
expenditure was curbed; there are signs that the sin of accumulating several 
jobs is going to be tackled and that in the bureaucratic cadres there will be 
some pruning and more control; but the administrative machinery has been 
inefficient and costly to run for such a long time, that a real overhaul would 
amount almost to a miracle. 


Foreign capital—too much restricted by decrees—will flow into Spain, 
if more confidence in her economy can be created. Such capital is needed. 
It is coming slowly with foreigners settling ia Spain to open hotels and 
pensions; there are new. industrial ventures financed by foreign capital 
which, however, are still exploratory and hesitant about expanding. It is 
up to the Spanish Government to encourage foreign capital by more liberal 
arrangements and by guarantees of safety. 


The task of reconstruction is immense as it entails not only economics 
but also social texture. Spain needs a silent social revolution; the country 
has been made stale by the too rigid social framework, and although 
during the last few years the lot of the workers has been definitely bettered, 
and social security has taken its first rather timid steps, the situation of the 
labour force leaves much to be desired. The problem of land reform, the 
future of the gigantic latifundia, the too drastic contrast between the riches 
of the few and the poverty of the many—all these problems have yet to be 
tackled. In this domain the Catholic Church could have done very useful 
pioneer work; alas, it has not produced any movement comparable with 
the Italian or French; no worker-priests appeared in Spain; no Sturzo 
emerged from the ranks of the clergy; no Dolci appeared among the laymen. 


Spain needs a general social reconstruction to revitalize its energies: 
this would also entail giving better chances of higher education to peasants’ 
and workers’ sons and daughters. For the time being Catalonia leads the 
country in enterprise and dynamism: but for that very reason Catalonia 
resents the fact that she had had to sacrifice too big a share to Spain as a 
whole. 

During the last few years, thanks mainly to the vast incursion of foreign 
tourism into the Costa Brava, Catalonia became better known to the world, 
and the prosperity of the country has improved in a dramatic way. 
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Catalonia is now a flourishing province, looking rather sourly at the 
“backward” regions of Spain, especially in the South. Catalan separatism 
is not as potent a force as it used to be, as the greatest centre of Catalonia, 
Barcelona, became diluted by the arrival of thousands of people from other 
provinces. This proud city, which looks this year more spick and span 
and elegant than ever, has a population of over 1,500,000 and houses the 
greatest number of commercial and industrial enterprises. The province 
of Barcelona has about 40 per cent of the country’s joint stock companies, 
its textile mills number over 2,000, and the working population of those 
mills and of metal-working factories, about 800 in number, amounts to 
300,000 people. It uses about one-fifth of the electric power produced in 
- Spain, and is pressing for more. Spain still has enormous untapped sources 
of “white coal” in the Pyrenees. 


Catalonia is truly the workshop of Spain, with its population gay, in- 
dustrious, tidy and full of zest, frank and often childlike, in sharp contrast 
to the sometimes taciturn and severe Castilians. But the produce of that 
race, so full of commercial acumen, goes mostly to Spain: and Catalonia 
thinks that her share in the running of the country is too small, that too 
few Catalans achieve any eminence in Government service, that their 
province is sucked dry by Madrid. Recently Franco paid a visit to 
Barcelona and it was thought, as The Times Barcelona Correspondent 
explained in an excellent article published on August 5, 1960, that a better 
“relationship was established between the central Government and the 
province. A special charter was proclaimed for Barcelona, giving a larger 
measure of self-determination to the city, especially in financial matters. 
Still, Catalans complain that they have no proper autonomy in the sphere 
of language and culture, and that Madrid is jealous of the Catalan industrial 
progress. Catalonia cannot forget the brilliant past which she still feels in 
her bones; for centuries, as The Times correspondent rightly reminded us, 
“Sicily, Naples, Corsica, Sardinia and even parts of Greece belonged to 
the Counts of Barcelona.” Barcelona was, after Venice, the most powerful 
maritime organization in the Western basin of the Mediterranean, spreading 
its influence far. And although the separatist movement has now abated— 
as has the anarchism which had its centre in Barcelona, but to this day 
there is the cult of the Russian revolutionary and anarchist Bakunin in 
Barcelona—Catalonia is not appeased yet. 


The country is politically calm, though a number of strikes—some of 
them misfired and some succeeded only partially—has shaken the former 
, placid disposition of the masses. That those strikes did not assume larger 
proportions, and that they were rather inefficient, can be put down to the 
fact that the labour movement in Spain still lacks proper development and 
control, and although Communists probably had their fingers in some 
pies, the strikes cannot be described as a consequence of Communist in- 
stigation. Spanish authorities now take a more serious view of the strikes 
and the fact that strikes can, after all, be proclaimed has jolted them out 
of their former complacency. It seems that official circles are now in- 
clined to treat those problems: more seriously. 
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The strength of the Communist movenient cannot be gauged as the 
Communist stream is an underground one, and after the defeat of Com- 
munism in Spain the movement has become lifeless, lacking intellectual 
resources and leaders. Communism in Spain has never recovered from 
the crushing blows rained upon it; it hasn’t succeeded in recapturing any 
support from the intellectuals. Its intellectual content is meagre. But 
Communism in Spain does not have such ambitions: it obviously concen- 
trates on the lower stratum of the population and wants to win popularity 
among the poor of Andalusia and among the miners or land workers. 
Against this, the memories of the Civil War act as a powerful check, and 
the single political creed one could find shared by practically all classes 
of the nation is the determination not to repeat that awful bloodbath. 

Communist influence is probably much weaker than is whispered, as is 
practically always the case with illegal and underground movements 
surrounded by a good deal of mystery. What is more serious is that poli- 
tical parties are not organized and are atomized: that personal ambitions 
undermine many attempts to create better cohesion between various political 
groups or, rather, factions. The trouble is that the existing political set-up 
—with the Falange as the exponent of ideology—is largely a sham. The 
Falange has lost all force and the system is a typical military-bureaucratic 
dictatorship slightly reminiscent of the pre-war Pilsudski régime in Poland. 
When the time for the take-over comes, Spain will emerge with a political 
life maimed and lacerated, and it is possible that another military dictator- 
ship—probably on the lines of Primo de Rivera, often mentioned in Spain 
as the best model for the future government in transition—will be installed. 
For if the changing of the guard comes in two or three years times, Spain 
will be still politically unprepared; the fault of the present régime is failure 
to prepare the ground for such a take-over. The stalemate is dangerous 
to the interests of the Spanish nation. 


GERMANY, POLAND AND THE FUTURE 
LORD BIRDWOOD 


“Pending the final determination of Poland's Western frontier, the former 
German territories east of a line running from the Baltic Sea immediately 
West of Swinemunde, and thence along the Oder River to the confluence 
of the Western Neisse River and along the Western Neisse to the Czecho- 
slovak frontier... . shall be under the administration of the Polish State.” 
N these terms was the convenient mood of wishful thinking at Potsdam 
I able to put off the evil day. In international affairs there is a conven- 
tion that, after a war, matters of awkward frontiers are postponed. 
Principles are discussed and agreed; but with tempers running high it is 
bad manners to spell out finality. Thus was it at Potsdam. 


Fifteen years have passed and there are straws in the wind which seem 
to indicate that again this most critical of Europe’s frontiers is much in the 
minds of those concerned. In July the Poles pressed the British Govern- 
ment for their views on the Oder-Neisse line; while recently in Germany 
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the Federal Minister of Economics spoke in tactful but unambiguous terms 
of the German claim to-Upper Silesia. Refugee rallies, whether in Berlin 
or elséwhete, will continue to be conducted with correct moderation. 
Nevertheless they will continue. 

I have gone to some length to discover the reasoning of Western leader- 
ship in August, 1945. The answer seems to be that had an on-the-spot 
settlement been attempted the Soviet would have insisted on territorial 
demands more drastic than the Oder-Neisse line, with the result that 
shattered Germany would nevertheless have resisted the confiscation of her 
Eastern territory, and the people in confusion and despair would have 
failed to produce that degree of co-operation which enabled the Allies 
to take control and lay the foundations of future restoration. Time was 
needed for thought and tempers to cool. 

From Warsaw Potsdam was viewed very differently. To put the case 
crudely, the Poles had lost a great slice of territory in the East to the 
Russians and they naturally regarded the smaller area they took over from 
the Germans in the West as compensation. The fact that the German 
territories consisted of some of the richest agricultural land in Eastern 
Europe was not lost on them. 

What of the Germans? Equally they were entitled to an interpretation 
of Potsdam which would return the Oder-Neisse territory to them so soon 
as a Peace Treaty could be signed with the Government of a reunited 
Germany. Thus in a real sense both Poles and Germans were right. 

The immediate result at the time was that some 6,500,000 Germans 
found their way to the shelter of Western Germany in a process which 
was quite accurately described as “expulsion”. Fifteen years after the 
war, politics being the same the world over, no German Government dare 
tell so vital a segment of the electorate that they will never return to their 
former homes on the far side of the two rivers. Yet by all the normal 
laws of ethnology the soil of Silesia, of Pomerania and Danzig belongs 
to them and has done so for generations. 

As to a particular: British view, at Potsdam we thought it improbable 
that the Germans could in fact regain their lost territory; while Lord Attlee 
definitely regarded it as undesirable. Yet the choice of words, with its 
emphasis on a peace settlement which was to decide the final delimitation, 
must surely be interpreted by men of normal judgment and intelligence 
to imply a frontier well to the East of the Oder-Neisse negotiated with 
an all-German Government; and three or four years was probably the 
period contemplated for the crystallization of agreement. 

There is the background; and it may be wondered why, with so many 
immediate massive problems on our hands, we need be overconcerned 
with a matter which is essentially one of German-Polish relations. My 
submission is that this particular relationship holds the key to nothing less 
than the future peace and stability of Europe, with even a wider and more 
imaginative potential, as I shall hope to show. 

We know well that, of all the captive peoples, the Poles are governed 
today by a great question mark. The paradox of a strong church and a 
comparatively free press under a Communist régime is sufficient to indicate 
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the flexible nature of Poland’s future. It only that flexibility, could be 
exploited through a new understanding between Western Germany and 
Poland, the possibilities open for the realization: of sanity restored with 
ideological security challenge the imagination. Europe has for centuries 
awaited a German-Polish conciliation; but it will not come about without 
friendly help from outside. 

It remains in simple terms to put forward a solution, The time must 
inevitably come for Federal Germany together with her Western Allies 
to face the harsh realities of the situation; and, alas, we know too well 
that this means the recognition of the fact that the recovery of former 
German territories can no longer be regarded as a practical proposition. 
The French have already said as much. In contrast the United States 
and Britain remain entrenched behind the obscurities of Potsdam. Let 
it be admitted immediately that there can be no satisfaction in the new 
approach. We can in no way preach to Dr. Adenauer about his duty. 
We have, in effect, to admit that since Potsdam the Soviets have led us 
up the garden path and that together with Germany we must collectively 
now seek a way to rescue the peace of Europe. But if we can carry the 
Germans with us in an acceptance of the present Polish frontier that 
could and should not be the end of the story. If the Western Allies were 
to follow up these developments with an immediate guarantee of the 
accepted frontier against aggression from any direction, whether from 
Germany or the East, in a single moment the whole propaganda structure 
carefully erected against Federal Germany by Herr Ulbricht and his 
disciples falls to the ground. Simultaneously the way is open for demanding 
the reunification of a Germany capable of claiming sincerely the friendship 
of Poland. No longer can any conceivable strategic or political alibi be 
thought up for the retention of 22 Soviet Divisions on German soil. 

Germans contemplating a Western acceptance of political failure, 
seemingly total and humiliating, would at first react bitterly to such 
decisions. And yet there is surely hope in the experience, hitherto 
unknown, of Poles and Germans living in friendship? Where: frontiers 
divide friends the ability of international polemics ‘to corrupt the human 
mind is defeated. It is hope and not despair that must govern so great an 
experiment. 

The East German authorities with Soviet support in the background 
would of course go to any lengths to prevent such a solution. Far more 
than any fear of Adenauer’s alleged evil intentions, they fear a West 
German conciliation with Warsaw. All the more reason for pressing on 
with diplomacy, consultation and plans, to further a new look to divided 
Europe’s predicament. And if, as we suspect, yet another Communist 
facade would be erected to frustrate solution, never should we refrain from 
submitting proposals which, being as near to justice as is possible, are also 
sane and constructive. 

Each time a sincere attempt to build a lasting peace is refused, it makes 
it a little bit harder for those who erect the barrier to defend their refusal. 
This is no “mere propaganda”! It is simply winning the long battle for 
truth. 
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SOUTH SLESVIG: H 
SIR DOUGLAS L. SAVORY 


ALMERSTON considered the integrity of Denmark important enough 

to fight for, but he was 80 years old and had long passed his zenith. 

He was rash enough to declare in the House of Commons in July, 
1863: “We are convinced—I am convinced at least—that if any violent 
attempt were made to overthrow these rights [of Denmark] and interfere 
with that independence those who made the attempt would find in the 
result that it would not be Denmark alone with which they would have 
to contend.” These words were regarded by the Danes as a definite 
promise, and even to this day the Danes consider that England broke her 
word and dishonoured herself by not carrying out what they considered 
to be a pledge given by the British Prime Minister. 


But what could England do without an army of any size? An army 
could have been provided by France, and there is some reason to suppose 
that Palmerston was hoping for French assistance when he made this 
declaration. But Napoleon IIL had been deeply offended because he 
thought that he had been left in the lurch by the British Government in 
the action which he had hoped to take against Russia at the time of the 
Polish insurrection. The view undoubtedly prevailed in the German 
Confederation that the Duke of Augustenburg was the rightful heir to both 
Duchies, and Holstein was undoubtedly a member of the Confederation. 
Austria had signed the London Treaty, and her Chancellor Rechberg 
argued that this treaty was still binding; in spite of this the Emperor 
Francis Joseph accepted Bismarck’s offer of collaboration. Austria and 
Prussia together compelled the very unwilling Diet to resolve that the 
“execution” of Denmark was to begin before January 1, 1864. Once the 
troops of the Confederation had marched into Holstein and the Danes 
had withdrawn without firing a shot, Bismarck’s aim was to move Prussian 
troops into Slesvig and force a war on Denmark. As this was only possible 
in concert with Austria an alliance with her had to be concluded. 


By the Treaty of 1721, the document which I saw at the Foreign Office, 
King George I had, together with France, guaranteed to the King of 
Denmark that Slesvig should be part of that Kingdom for ever. There was 
no doubt that in 1864 Palmerston bore this very important treaty in mind 
when he made his protest against the aggression of Prussia and Austria. 
In 1864 the Danes made a most valiant defence. It will never be forgotten 
how they withstood the armies of these two great Powers, and finally— 
and only after a resistance, the heroism of which history will ever remember 
~—were defeated on the stronghold of Diippel. A most competent guide 
explained to me on the spot how it was that the Danes were able to hold 
out so long. The result of their defeat was the terribly severe treaty of 
Vienna, under which Denmark had to cede not only the Duchy of Holstein 
but also the whole of Slesvig and Lauenburg, losing thereby a third of her 
population and a quarter of her hereditary territory. The Prussians and 
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Austrians, the two aggressors and victors, fell out as to the division of the 
spoil. This was the cause of the war between Austria and Prussia in 
1866, which ended after a six weeks’ campaign in the crushing defeat of ° 
the Austrians at the Battle of Sadowa. But in the Peace of Prague, signed 
on August 23, 1866, the French insisted that Article 5 should be inserted 
in the Treaty. This promised that a free vote should be taken in North 
Slesvig in accordance with which the destiny of the country was to be 
decided. Prussia solemnly undertook that if a majority of the electors 
voted that they wished to join Denmark, that wish should be granted. 
But like so many of Bismarck’s promises this too was forgotten, and 
again in spite of the persistent protests of Great Britain a final agreement 
was made between Prussia and Austria on October 11, 1878, by which 
Article 5 of the Treaty of Prague was annulled. 


After the 1939-1945 war I held a conference in Flensburg attended by 
no fewer than 12 representatives of the German Press. I argued with 
them for two hours in their own language that Bismarck’s conduct was 
unpardonable. With one exception they refused to agree. I finally closed 
the conference by saying: “Gentlemen, there is a difference between us 
on the fundamental principles of justice and therefore I do not consider 
that it would serve any useful purpose to continue this discussion.” This 
broken treaty rankles most bitterly in the minds of Danes to this day. 
The policy of Prussia was to suppress in Slesvig the use of the Danish 
language. Danish could not be spoken either in church or in school except 
for the two hours devoted to religious instruction. During those terrible 
years leading up to the 1914-1918 war the treatment of the Danish popula- 
tion was one of indescribable tyranny. The Prussian jackboot was applied 
as much to Slesvig as to those parts of Poland which had been annexed 
by Prussia after the three-fold partition at the end of the eighteenth century. 


After the outbreak of the First World War, a very great change took 
place. The crushing defeat of Germany and the desire felt by all parties 
to restore at least Slesvig to Denmark led to the famous Articles 109 to 
114 of the Treaty of Versailles, by which it was decided that there should 
be a plebiscite in North Slesvig and also in a zone of South Slesvig. In 
North Slesvig the plebiscite actually took place on February 10, 1920, 
when no less than three-quarters of the population voted for Denmark, 
and in accordance with the treaty this part of Slesvig was re-united with the 
mother country. In the second zone the plebiscite took place on March 14, 
when there was a majority adverse to Denmark primarily because each 
commune was to be considered as a separate entity and the vote did not 
take place in the zone as a whole as in North Slesvig. The frauds which 
took place during the plebiscite in the second zone have been fully 
described by André Tardieu in his book, Le Slesvig et la Paix. 


The emergence of national socialism in 1933 was followed by serious 
pressure on pro-Danish citizens who had to restrain their political activities 
and found it difficult to maintain their cultural institutions and associations. 
The population had to face the staggering economic social and moral con- 
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sequences of Hitler’s bellicose insanity. Not only did the Nazi machine 
disappear but politically it even looked as if Germany would disintegrate 
altogether. The Allies temporarily assumed responsibility for the exercise 
of sovereign power in Germany and divided the country into occupation 
zones. South Slesvig was part of the territory occupied by British forces. 
The complete German collapse inspired a thorough revision of former 
concepts. There were widespread tendencies to seek political connection 
with Denmark. 


On September 9, 1946, the British Government sent an Aide Mémoire 
to the Danish Ministry in which they said: “His Majesty’s Government feel 
bound to conclude. . . from the recent speeches by prominent Danes that 
it is the wish of the Danish Government to see the Danish element of South 
Slesvig included now within the Danish frontiers. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are therefore prepared to consider any proposal either for an 
exchange of populations or a plebiscite followed by a frontier rectification 
or a simple frontier rectification without a plebiscite.” The reply of the 
Danish Government was dated October 19, 1946, stating if the British 
Government assume that “‘it is the wish of the Danish Government to see 
the Danish element of the German population of South Slesvig included 
now within the Danish frontiers, the Danish Government desires to point 
out that this conclusion is unjustified and that neither the Government nor 
any of its members nor any other leading Danish personality has expressed 
a wish to that effect.” 


Many of my well informed Danish friends in South Slesvig deeply 
regretted this negative reply of the Danish Government because they 
believed that, were a plebiscite held in South Slesvig in the whole of the 
country extending at least as far as the earth-works known as the Dane- 
virke, or, as many others felt, even down to the river Eider, there would 
have been an overwhelming majority of the population in favour of union 
with Denmark, especially as the Hitler régime from 1933 to 1945 had been 
such a painful experience for all the people of South Slesvig. Difficulties 
over the Slesvig question led to the resignation of the Liberal Government 
in October, 1947, as the Prime Minister Knud Kristensen had been speaking 
openly against his Government’s policy and urging an immediate plebiscite. 


My friends in South Slesvig have been writing to me during the last few 
days to tell me that the Danish-minded population has even yet no equality 
of rights with the German, especially as it is stated that “the German 
language is the only one used in the administration and in the law courts.” 
In consequence there is still in South Slesvig a strong feeling of regret that 
the British offer of a rectification of the frontier was not accepted by the 
Danish Government. 


677 
IRELAND’S BOOMING ECONOMY : 
LYNDON H. JONES 


ESTERN European industrial boom has spilled over into the 
Republic of Ireland. Holland’s Rippen Ltd. is producing piano 
actions; a German company, Progress (International) Ltd., is 

gearing up to produce floor maintenance equipment; British companies, 
engaged in a variety of trades, including garments and textile-making 
machinery, papermaking and petro-chemicals, have moved in. Full 
employment in Europe, low wages in Ireland and adequate land are among 
factors contributing to this boom. 

Important though this overspill may be, from a long-term standpoint, 
other forces are operating which will have a more profound effect in the 
stimulation of an inflow of new industries into Eire. In particular, there 
has been a marked shift in the fiscal policy of the country and less than 
two years have elapsed since the Irish Government jettisoned its “protec- 
tionist” policies, thereby breaking the yoke which had discouraged foreign 
investment and kept the country disproportionately dependent upon agri- 
culture. During the ensuing period, there has been an influx of foreign 
capital, attracted by the liberal investment climate, tax remissions and 
generous Government grants, and the rate of industrial expansion arising 
from this has been marked. American capital, especially, has been forth- 
coming, and among the companies which have established subsidiaries 
have been Reynolds Metals, Standard Pressed Steel and Chicago Dynamic 
Industries, an amusement machine company, though this last-named com- 
pany looks like pulling out again following its failure to sell electronic 
bowling games to British public houses. 

Simultaneously, the Irish Government, in addition to enjoying Common- 
wealth Preferences on its exports to the United Kingdom, has secured 
favourable treatment on its exports to a number of Common Market 
countries, notably West Germany, France and Italy. In consequence, this 
puts the country into a unique position and Japanese manufacturers are 
exploring the possibilities. Japan’s Sony Ltd. has established a £50,000 
company for the production of transistor radio sets, and initial production 
is 1,000 sets per month, to be stepped up to 10,000. 

The incursion of Japanese capital into Hire, incidentally, is causing 
growing unrest among diverse sectors of British industry as to future 
imports from Ireland. Britain’s home market, some trade associations 
argue, is in danger of being flooded by goods made in Japan, the parts 
being assembled in Eire. Apart from radios, sewing-machines and some 
types of electrical equipment figure prominently amongst the imported 
items to which exception is taken. 

Suggestions have been canvassed that an application be submitted to 
the Board of Trade for an anti-dumping duty under the 1957 Act. Before 
the Board of Trade would agree to take such action, however, it would be 
necessary first to show that the reputed dumping is causing or threatening 
material injury to a United Kingdom industry, or to the interests in the 
United Kingdom market of a third country which is a member of GATT. 
And, secondly, it must be demonstrated that such duties would be in the 
UK national interest. 
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«In the case of goods assembled in Eire, due regard must be paid to 
Part I, Section 8, Customs Duties (Dumping and Subsidies) Act, 1957: — 
_ “(1) Goods shall be regarded for the purpose of this Act as having originated 
in a country— 
(a) if those goods were wholly produced in that country, or 
(b) if some stage in the production of the goods was carried out in that 
country and the cost of carrying out such stages, if any, in the production 
of the goods as were carried out after those goods last left that country (but 
before the import of the goods into the United Kingdom) was less than 
25 per cent of the cost of production of the goods as so imported, or 
(c) if some stage in the production of any components or materials in- 
corporated in the goods was carried out in that country and the cost of 
carrying out such stages in production as were carried out after those 
components or materials last left that country to convert those components 
or materials into the goods as imported into the United Kingdom was less 
than 25 per cent of the cost of production of the goods as so imported.” 

From this, it would appear, prima facie, that if Irish firms are able to 
show that upwards of 25 per cent of the cost of production of any item 
was undertaken in Ireland, then, under the Imperial Preference arrange- 
ments, the imposition of duties is out of the question. Yet, whether this 
will be so in practice is a matter for conjecture. A test case is needed. 

As yet Irish manufactures comprise, in the main, light goods suitable 
for export to markets easily served by air. Many are produced on a 
250-acre site at Shannon Airport. In addition to the small group of com- 
panies already producing in this industrial zone, some 17 other foreign 
companies are negotiating for sites and more can be expected. This new 
prosperity in Shannon contrasts sharply with the situation two years ago, 
when the prosperity of the airport was threatened by the growing use of 
jet airliners which did not require to land there for re-fuelling. 

What the future for Eire, in general, and Shannon, in particular, will 
hold in store remains to be seen, but this customs-free port, where paper 
work is kept to a minimum, is preparing itself to meet any challenge. 
While this small industrial zone in itself cannot solve the deep-seated 
ills of the Irish economy, the recent trend towards a more liberal policy in 
the Republic suggests that the Irish are conscious of former fiscal follies. 


CAROLS— 


THE VIRGIN’S LULLABY 


Sleep, little Jesu, sleep! 
While I watch over Thee; 
‘Mild-eyed the oxen peep; 
Shepherds keep watch with me. 
Lullaby, lullaby, lullaby. 
Room in the inn was none 
For Thee, sweet Babe of mine. 
Now all my sorrow’s gone. 
Sleep then, my Gift Divine! 
Lullaby, lullaby, lullaby. 
Wise men low on the ground 
Worship on bended knee. 
While glory shines around, 
Angels sing joyfully. 
Lullaby, lullaby, lullaby. 
“Glory to God the King! 
Blest be the Mother mild! _ 
Prais’d be the Lord!” they sing. 
Sleep on, my Darling Child! 
Lullaby, lullaby, lullaby. 
WALTER PERCIVAL 


THERE CAME THREE KINGS 
There came three kings from distant lands 
Led by a star o’er desert sands. 

Strange robes of purple hue they wea: 
And in their hands rich gifts they bear. 


The Babe they find in manger laid 
And o’er Him bends the Mother Maid. 
“Hosanna!” sings the angel choir, 
While Jesus sleeps within the byre. 


“Ye kings, why shed ye now these tears?” 
“I see the passing of the years.” 
“I see our gain, your bitter loss.” 
“A throne I see, but first a Cross.” 
WALTER PERCIVAL 
The music for these carols has been published 


by Stainer and Bell Ltd. of 69 Newman Street, 
W.1 at sixpence each, 
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GRETA GARBO AND MY BOOK ° 
ANTONI GRONOWICZ 


T was a New York autumn. We were in Central Park that cloudy week- 
day afternoon—the only people on what seemed an island of leaves. 
Some of the leaves flew about, chased by an unseen wind. We sat 

with our faces towards the lake. 

My friend turned toward me, “Did you see the wind push the leaves 
into the lake just then?” Her eyes shone with sadness for the moment, and 
in the same second her eyelids closed. And the wind that tired of playing 
with leaves, blew against her face and fluttered the long lashes. She was 
a woman of singular beauty. 

“The wind is doing that with great success,” I remarked, “. . . drowning 
the leaves in the water.” 

“And nothing remains from it,” she said in a half whisper. 

“I cannot say that . . . Surely nothing is lost in nature.” 

“Let’s say I agree,” she said, reaching and poking about in a great 
black handbag. She finally found an embroidered handkerchief. She 
spoke again, “But what value or beauty is there to leaves rotting on the 
bottom of a lake?” Her tone was conviction cloaked in sadness. She 
seemed to sense she had revealed an intimate thought and hastily added, 
“We have a good comparison here for all human life, don’t you think?” 
As always, she looked for and readily found a comparison between nature 
and people. 

“Do you think of the water as the world, leaves as people, and the wind 
as human predestination?” I asked. 

She touched her nose with the handkerchief and slowly nodded her head. 
A large cone-shaped hat framed her face. At least one part of the legend 
about her is true, I thought—she is a strangely beautiful woman. 

Sometimes she looks like living Greek sculpture; often her beauty is as 
something remembered from a Renaissance painting. But always there is 
the mark of her own individuality—an underlying aloofness that sets her 
apart from beauty living and dead. 

Like that of most lovely women, her beauty is a changing thing. One 
day its astonishing quality provokes stares from even the most irresponsive 
onlookers; on another day, she seems just an average woman who might 
mingle with the onlookers and be lost among them. Many times you may 
have passed this woman on Madison or Fifth Avenue. Her above average 
height (she is 5 ft. 8 in.), her simple taste, and her choice of quiet colours 
might not merit a glance from you. But if you came upon her sitting quietly 
somewhere, you could not ignore her. Her serenity is captivating. 

But it is the eyes and hands, more than anything else, that give the 
impression of unusualness. In a few seconds her eyes sometimes change 
from admiration to fear, in strange harmony with the movement of her 
expressively strong hands. Hands and eyes—those who see her once notice 
them first; those who’ve known her longest, remember them most. 

The silence left us, and she spoke about the new book that had been 
dedicated to her, Modjeska, Her Life and Loves. It seemed a natural 
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thing for her to speak of it to me. Modjeska’s life and career were the 
fated blueprint for Greta Garbo, although half a century of time divides 
them. And I had written the book. 

Helena Modjeska emerged at the end .of the nineteenth century as the 
outstanding Shakespearean actress. According to contemporary critics, such 
as William Winter of the NY Tribune, Modjeska’s interpretation of 
Desdemona, Ophelia, Lady Macbeth, Cleopatra, et al, surpassed those of 
Bernhardt or Duse. Sarah Bernhardt, according to Winter, was too sensual 
in her acting and Eleonora Duse too modernistic and experimental. 
Modjeska was moderately realistic. Her voice was melodious, her beauty, 
classic. Perfectly combined, they gave a monumental aspect to her work 
and made an intense impression on her audience. 

Though the poets wrote poems to her and men fell easily in love with 
her, Modjeska’s private life was complicated and tragic. Perhaps that’s 
why her artistic achievements became almost legendary. She had been 
born in Poland, lived her life on the stage and died in 1909 in bitterness and 
solitude in California. That same year—1909—a Swedish novel, The Story 
of Gösta Berling, won the Nobel Prize. It’s interesting to note that many 
years later the film version of the book marked the first appearance of an 
interesting but unknown actress—Greta Garbo. 

That was, of course, just a minor coincidence, but actually the life of 
Greta Garbo strangely parallels that of Modjeska. One was born to a 
middie-class family in Cracow, the other to a middle-class family in 
Stockholm. There was the similar struggle to keep themselves alive and 
to convince the world that to be an actress is a noble thing. There is an 
odd sameness in their very characters: they share stubbornness, indepen- 
dence, acting ability, classic beauty, and realistic balance. 

There is even a similarity in the men they loved. Modjeska’s Igo Neufeld, 
like Garbo’s Mauritz Stiller, came from the same Jewish, East European 
community. Each man was the decisive and dominating influence in the 
life and development of the talents of the woman. And in both cases, 
love was interrupted by tragic death. 

As a young girl, Greta Lovisa Gustafsson worked first as a nursemaid in 
people’s homes, then in a barber shop, and later selling hats in Bergstrém’s 
Department Store in Stockholm. She was not quite 14 when her father 
died. Karl Gustafsson’s widow was left with Alva, her sickly oldest girl; 
her boy, Sven; and her youngest, Greta. 

“Yes, I was the youngest,” Greta told me, “But I was always treated as 
the oldest. Whenever I said anything, I was too realistic in detail, and 
my family thought I was planning my future. I do not have to say that at 
that time I was just dreaming, but they misunderstood dreams for plans.” 

Whatever her dreams or plans, and despite the uninteresting work she 
had to do to help support the family, the youngest Gustafsson found time 
to read plays, go to thé theatre, and collect the photographs of artists. 
Such things were worth one’s last-saved krona. She knew practically 
everything about Swedish actors and directors from seeing them perform, 
from studying the photographs, and from seeing them occasionally in public. 

She was particularly intrigued by the film director, Mauritz Stiller, whom 
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she had seen often. He was quite handsome with intense blue eyes and a 
rather large face. He had the long-legged stride of a man well over six feet 
and always walked with his hands deeply hidden in the pockets of his 
fine English trousers. When he first appeared in Stockholm is not quite 
clear. Some say he came from St. Petersburg during the Russian Revolu- 
tion; others say he came after it; there are others who worked with the 
dynamic theatrical genius who could believe his temperament alone caused 
it. In any event, he knew some Swedish, but was fluent in German, Russian 
and Yiddish. It took him but a few short years to become Sweden’s leading 
film director. 

His enormous head was the theatre for a thousand interesting film ideas. 
His knowledge of acting, production and, above all, human nature, 
impressed all who knew him. Before he was 40, Europe considered him 
an outstanding theatrical figure. 

“I saw him many times in shops or on the streets of Stockholm,” said 
Greta, “and I would watch him and follow him. But I never had the 
courage to approach him or speak to him.” 

She stopped talking for a moment to wrap her coat more snugly about 
her, and then she continued, “I discovered somehow that he was a good 
friend of the Director of the Royal Dramatic Theatre Academy. Who 
knows . . .” she smiled a little, “perhaps that’s the reason I went to study 
dramatics in that school.” 

That was the summer of 1922, and in May of the next year she was 
officially introduced to Stiller by the Director of the Academy. The same 
month she went to work for him. The 40-year-old Stiller fell in love with 
the 17-year-old girl. A very real affection existed between them, but in 
certain aspects it was odd. Greta manifested her adoration by complete 
obedience and silent admiration. But on the part of Stiller, some plans 
for a definite change seemed in the making. Not of himself, of course, but 
of this young Greta who had not yet grown beyond plasticity. True, there 
was not much to re-form in an innocent young girl with fine acting ability. 
But Stiller had certain definite ideas about how the perfect actress should 
look and behave, on stage or off. It was he who taught Greta how to dress, 
how to walk, talk, act, avoid people, and build her own greatness. And 
it was he, of course, who changed her name to Garbo. 

She remembers perfectly his word, “I would like to see you not only as 
a beautiful and world famous actress—but beyond this, you must have a 
supersensual, strange personality, so that whatever man looks upon you 
will love you, and women will admire you and be eternally jealous.” 

“Yes! Yes! Moje!” Greta listened to him and repeated many times 
the name she affectionately called him. 

“At last I have found a human being who will listen to me,” he con- 
cluded. “And for this I will make this human being the centre of the world 
and show that this simple Swedish girl will be the goddess of the twentieth 
century.” 

Undoubtedly Stiller had strong attacks of megalomania and enjoyed 
twisting other people’s lives. But somehow his genius was peculiarly suited 
to doing that very thing quite well. 
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Greta had little choice other than to listen, wait, work, and see if her 
career would develop under his guidance. She first played in the film 
based on The Story of Gösta Berling. The Reverend Berling’ s propensity 
for wine and women deprived him of a pulpit and a place in society. It 
was the love of the beautiful Countess Elizabeth Dohn that alone saved 
him from annihilation. The part of Berling was played by Lars Hanson, 
the famous Swedish actor; the rôle of the Countess by the unknown Greta 
Garbo. 

The work for the film was exhausting—not only because it was the 
initial effort of the young actress, but because Stiller was trying to make a 
great star of her immediately. The resentment of the other actors, actresses, 
even the technical personnel, was openly apparent. During the course 
of the day, somebody on the set would ask in exasperation, “What’s 
wrong with Stiller. . . is he crazy or in love? Why is he trying to make 
from this plain girl a great actress?” To that accompaniment, Greta spent 
entire days learning dialogue and diction. Often she cried at night. But 
the way out was already cross-barred by his persistence and her own 
ambition. 

Recalling those feverish days, Greta said, “I thought if I did not go 
through with this one film, I would always be nothing, never again have 
such an opportunity, and spend the rest of my life selling hats in a Stock- 
holm store.” 

The four-hour saga was shown in two parts the evenings of March 10 
and 11, 1924. Although a financial success, critics were somewhat cool 
to Stiller’s creation, except for the work of Greta Garbo. The young 
unknown was praised for her intelligent acting. Outside Sweden the 
film was praised without reservation and the new actress won acclaim of 
her own. A German film was next. American audiences saw this picture 
under the title The Street of Sorrow. 

Stiller worked particularly hard developing a publicity technique for 
his protégée. He succeeded in building up a unique aura concerning her 
person. It resulted in a permanent kind of publicity that has never lost its 
effectiveness. He gave her that intangible commodity—a public label of 
individuality. 

He presented her as a beautiful young girl with remarkable talent who, 
under his direction, could play masterfully any rôle put before her. And 
so the legend of Garbo began, a woman with an amazingly photogenic face, 
a beautiful walk, unusual patience, and a tremendous capacity for work. 

When offered a contract to direct for MGM in Hollywood, Stiller in- 
sisted that Greta be included. Louis B. Mayer considered Stiller a valuable 
man and thought it was worth it to induce him to come to the States. 

They arrived in New York, July 6, 1925—the renowned director and 
the celebrated young star. At the pier to greet them were a clerk from 
the publicity department and a free-lance photographer who had been hired 
for $20. It was a cool reception for such a hot summer day, and in a small 
way, too, a forecast of Stiller’s American tragedy. When they arrived at 
their rooms at the Commodore, Stiller added to the city’s heat by pacing 
wildly back and forth in his rooms, smoking cigarette after cigarette. 
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Considering his large size, his dynamic energy, his infuriated temper, the 
sweltering weather, and his cigarettes, he must have looked like some great 
wounded dragon complete with smoking nostrils. He was enraged, and in 
his own way was roaring at Hollywood. 

In her rooms, Greta’s reaction was diametrically opposite. She soaked 
herself in a tub of ice-cold water. 


When they got to Hollywood, he was supposed to direct Greta’s first 
American picture, The Torrent. But MGM assigned Monta Bell and Stiller 
simply became Greta’s coach. He became so depressed that he refused to 
speak to anyone except Garbo. To her he often confided, “I made a foolish 
mistake by coming here. Hollywood is my grave.” 

“Maybe the situation will change and everything will be all right,” she 
tried to console him. 

“Tt will be better for you, but not for me. I’m a millstone around your 
neck.” 

“Don’t talk like that!” followed by bitter tears was all Greta could 
answer. Ineffectual, she knew. Nothing could convince him otherwise; 
his own insight into the situation and his knowledge of himself gave him 
the answer. He could not be a success here—it would never work. For 
both of them, it was a sad beginning. 


Stiller started to direct her next MGM film, The Temptress, but half way 
through it, Fred Niblo took over. The sensitive Stiller never quite recovered 
from the humiliation of the third blow. Depression engulfed him. He 
even stopped eating regularly. A tremendous nervous tension gripped him 
and he began to drink and smoke heavily. His only companion was Greta, 
whom he pitifully tried to hide from everyone. 

The result of his actions had all of Hollywood gossiping about the 
peculiar habits of both of them, their ill-fated love, Greta’s misery, and 
Stiller’s wild extravagances. 

But in his tremendous frustration, Stiller never lost his sense of the 
dramatic. Even at that time he saw the possibility of further developing 
the legend of Greta Garbo. The place and the circumstances might be his 
ruination, but he’d wring something from it for Greta. He worked hard 
with the publicity offices of MGM and saw to it that all the stories about 
Garbo—good and bad—landed in print. 

Stiller then went to Paramount and directed several pictures for them. 
One of them, Woman on Trial, was a great success, but it could not endear 
Hollywood to Stiller. He left it for good, one cloudy February day, just 
about three years after his arrival. He and Greta said goodbye in Los 
Angeles Railroad Station. She was to follow him in a month or six weeks; 
that was the agreement between them. They both cried unashamedly. 

Years later, remembering the scene and the promise, Greta tried to 
explain herself by saying, “The deep desire to be famous, to have plenty 
of money to help my family, and never to need again—I think they were the 
reasons I stayed on in Hollywood and killed my love.” 


“It was natural,” I said, noticing the tears in her eyes. 
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“Nothing is natural,” she said, drying her eyes, “except life and love. 
Everything else can be accepted or rejected without much consequence.” 

Stiller had indeed taught her to act—on the stage, in front of cameras, 
and in real life, too. He made her different, fascinating and famous. He 
died alone in November of the same year they had parted. According to 
one version, the cause of his death was tuberculosis; according to another, 
it was suicide. 

Even in this there is the strange similarity between his death and that 
of Igo Neufeld—the only difference again being in time. Neufeld had died 
50 years earlier by his own will so Modjeska could be free of him and 
attain in America her deserved stature as a Shakespearean actress. 

Garbo was so overcome by Stiller’s death, that to this day she doesn’t 
know what kept her alive. Possibly it was indomitable will and driving 
ambition to be a great actress. She plunged hard into work and in rapid 
succession acted in Flesh and the Devil, Love (based on Tolstoy’s Anna 
Karenina), The Divine Woman and The Mysterious Lady. The year 1929 
saw the premiers of four of her pictures, A Woman of Affairs, Wild Orchids, 
The Single Standard and The Kiss. 

Anna Christie, her first talking picture, was released in 1930. It was 
the second time she had created the rôle of Anna, a Swedish girl of 
questionable background. The first had been a German film which Greta 
herself considers the better version of the two. Of course, by this time, 
she was an established actress and had made the successful transition from 
silent films to talking pictures. She played in a dozen or more films up 
through 1941, but never surpassed her acting in Anna Christie, the unhappy 
woman in search of love. Perhaps only her performance in Camille met 
the standard. 

A beautiful and famous woman without a known love was in itself 
intriguing, but it was strange food for public consumption. The fact did 
not escape MGM and they tried hard to manufacture a number of 
romances that would make Garbo normal and appealing box-office fare. 
There were so-called romances with many—John Gilbert and Leopold 
Stokowski among them. But they seemed to have made little or no 
impression on the lady involved. They were contrived and she faithfully 
acted a part. But after Stiller’s death, as was the case of Modjeska 
after Neufeld’s death, Garbo was no longer capable of love. 

Her wish is to act again on the stage, perhaps, in some immortal rôle. 
And to appear once more in a film. But for such undertakings, she needs 
another Stiller to organize and direct her to do the right things—a strong 
hand to convince her to give actuality to her dreams. Perhaps the memory 
of Stiller will do it. Greta Garbo has lost neither her beauty nor her talent. 
She has mentioned many times her desire to play the rôle of Modjeska, 
and she has asked me to dramatize the book.* 

“I don’t know why, but Modjeska’s life is very interesting to me, and 
a play about her excites me very much,” she said that afternoon in Central 
Park where leaves were driven about by an unseen wind. 


* Modjeska: Her Life and Loves. Thomas Yoseloff, 11 East 36th Street, New York, 
16, $5.00. Not yet published in UK. 
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MICHELET ON FRENCH SOCIETY—I 
G. P. GOOCH ` 


regarded as the first and second volumes of a single enterprise. In his 

sympathy with suffering in body and mind Michelet had always ranked 
woman above man, saluting her not merely as the creator of life but as 
the guardian angel of the family. Though generally regarded as a man of 
the Left, he was unashamedly conservative in his estimate of the vocation 
of women. Unlike Mill, who was pleading for a wider and richer life in 
The Subjection of Women, he never ceased to proclaim that her place was 
in the home and that only as wife and mother could she fulfil her destiny. 
With his first wife, who gave him three children, there was no intellectual 
comradeship. The second was interested in his work, but he had little 
contact and little desire for contact with the clever ladies who presided 
over the salons of the capital. Yet no troubadour has paid higher tribute 
to the matchless virtues and spiritual worth of the other sex. 

Every woman, he declared, was an altar because it was a holy task to 
rear a family. That her effort was often a tragic failure was due in most 
cases to the husband. The perfect marriage of his dreams rarely gladdened 
his eyes. Was he too severe to the male element and did he underestimate 
the proportion of successful unions? He could call as witnesses con- 
temporary novelists, for Balzac, George Sand, Flaubert, Zola and 
Maupassant painted much the same dark picture of disenchantment and 
loveless homes, though in their lurid pages the responsibility for disaster 
is more evenly distributed. 

L’Amour opens with the declaration that love precedes the family, for 
it is as old as woman. The family rests on love and society on the family, 
so love is the starting point of everything. George Sand herself had not 
sounded all its depths in her novels. Material and intellectual progress 
was superficial in comparison, and Europe was confronting the industrial 
age with an impoverished soul. It was the task of France to change the 
world by changing herself. Part of the decline was due to the increasing 
use of alcohol and narcotics. Polygamy was growing, legal marriage 
decreasing. Their era would be called the century of diseases of the womb. 
Woman was a sacred creature, the holy of holies, all pity, all tenderness, 
all faith. Infinitely less sensual than man, her thoughts centred on mother- 
hood, giving pleasure and happiness to her husband, more than on her own 
enjoyment. Nowhere is there to be found a purer, more tender or more 
reverent picture of a young wife. With the arrival of the first child the 
family becomes the Kingdom of God in miniature, the strong serving the 
weak, the smallest member of the group in full command. The celestial 
vision often fades with advancing years, but the elderly woman can always 
employ her leisure in works of mercy. With her heart full of love age is 
not an enemy but a friend. 

La Femme, la Famille et le Prétre opens on a sombre note, Woman 


Te books, L'Amour and La Femme, la Famille et le Prêtre, may be 
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was being left behind by man, and the gulf was widening. How 
often was the hearth cold, the table silent, the bed a block of ice! L’Amour 
had been sharply attacked, but it had been read and wept over by women 
who turned to it in their spare hours. Since its purpose had been to restore 
woman to the hearth it could hardly please a man of the Middle Ages or 
a woman who preferred the cloister or the street. Adultery had almost 
become an institution, and in the big cities marriage was avoided unless 
property was concerned. Poverty drove young women to sell themselves 
and men preferred to change partners any day, if they wished. The bachelor 
was afraid to marry a rich girl who was conscious of her social status and 
who often divided her affections between her children and her old home, 
leaving her husband to feel himself unwanted. Some men with modest 
incomes could not give their wife the smart clothes they craved, and in 
some cases religion was a barrier. The ouvriére was miserably paid and 
underfed, and tuberculosis was rife. The educated woman who had to 
earn her living had no fewer difficulties. The governess from the country 
who appeared alone in the evening in a street or a restaurant was taken 
for a prostitute, and she was liable to be molested by the father or son in 
the household of her employers. The actress who received a paltry wage 
was advised to take a lover. No wonder that a girl, hungry and lonely, 
should be led astray, but a woman’s soul was never so deeply corrupted 
as that of a man. 
_ With decades of teaching experience behind him, Michelet offers advice 
on education at every stage. Children, like flowers, needed sunlight, books 
on natural history, a garden, preferably in the country. Interest them 
in the growth of flowers and in the way birds build their nests. Fruit and 
vegetables were much better for them than meat. Writing at a time of 
terrifying child-mortality which kept the mother in a state of perpetual 
anxiety, he urged that everything should be done to ensure the rearing 
of a healthy family. The crown of education was the training of every 
young child to love and serve its country. 

Michelet adored France to such an extent that he frowned on any 
mixture of European races. Profound differences, he declared, existed 
between French and English, even in their skeletons, and offspring of mixed 
marriages were often sub-normal. While the German wife was a gentle 
creature, French, Polish and Magyar women possessed much more per- 
sonality and often dominated their husbands. Frenchwomen, indeed, were 
the most many-sided in Europe and the most difficult to know, each of 
them differing enormously from all the others. When she gave herself 
forever the bond was stronger than anywhere else. The Englishwoman, 
who made an excellent wife, obeyed in material things but was averse to 
change. The German woman, so good and gentle, wanted to belong to 
someone. With the pronounced personality of the Frenchwoman great 
care in the choice of partners was essential. And now for once the ardent 
patriot finds a large spot on the sun. The great fault of the French nation 
was impatience, always in a hurry about everything. Michelet gets out of 
his depth in the pronouncements on the women of other countries, of 
whom he had little knowledge. Of French marriages he could speak with 
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more authority, and here, despite his flaming patriotism, he finds little 
to give him joy. 

The author paints a touching picture of ‘the young bride leaving the 
family circle and feeling at times rather lonely in her new sphere. Would she 
be happy? He knew of few really happy marriages. Some required a 
high temperature, some a medium, others zero. So we had to ask how 
much are they married? Everything depended on the start, and it was 
usually the husband’s fault if things went wrong. The wife should interest 
herself in her partner’s work. She should play to him and they should 
read books together and enjoy the arts. A cultivated woman enriched by 
a man’s comradeship would become his superior. She leaned on his arm, 
but she had wings. The book closes on the same note of something 
approaching adoration of woman. “If she does not continually sanctify 
and ennoble the family, she has missed her vocation. Her vocation is 
love, her salvation making man happy. To love and have children is her 
sacred duty.” 

La Femme, la Famille et le Prétre may be described as a voluminous 
appendix to L’Amour. It devotes hundreds of pages to the shrill complaint 
of priestly influence over woman as an offence against her spiritual in- 
dependence and a threat to the harmony between husband and wife. The 
most dangerous of such interlopers in Michelet’s eyes were the Jesuits, 
because they were the most powerful of the Orders, the most zealous, and 
the most unscrupulous. He had witnessed the Catholic revival, and the 
more he saw of it the less he liked it. He had been brought up without 
religious influences, had never felt the need of a faith. Like his parents, 
he regarded the Church as the champion of the rich, a tragic degeneration 
of primitive Christianity. The History of France had saluted St. Louis, 
the Maid, and the Imitation of Christ, but in middle age his attitude to 
ecclesiastical influence hardened, and in 1843 he and Quinet thundered 
against the Jesuits from their chairs in the Collége de France. The précis of 
his addresses, which had aroused nation-wide controversy, appeared in a 
little volume entitled Les Jésuites, which ran through six editions in eight 
months and was translated into several languages. Though there were 
only about one thousand Jesuits in France their influence was enormous 
and increasing. They were growing into a national danger, for they were 
the police of the Pope, a worse tyranny than any secular autocracy. They 
carried treachery into the house, the wife spying on her husband, the 
children on their mother. Without allegiance to the local Bishop, they 
obeyed their Superior—perinde cadaver—in order to reign themselves. With 
their soft wheedling voices they wormed their way into the impressionable 
hearts of women. They were the counter-revolution, an instrument of war, 
and their aim was the death of liberty. Never before or after did the most 
popular of French historians write a book so one-sided, so emotional, and 
so unworthy of his fame. 

La Femme, la Famille et le Prétre was a more dignified performance. 
In a preface added many years later, the author declared that the book, 
however severe, had been written without hate, and that he should have 
pronounced a still harsher verdict in view of the records of clerical sexual 
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offences. The 40,000 confessional boxes were the strongholds of the 
. Church, and the head of the-family felt lonely under his own roof since 
his wife and daughter told an outsider secrets of which he was unaware. 

The original Preface of 1845 declared that he had been violently de- 
nounced and insulted in the Catholic press, which showed that priests had 
been wounded in their most vulnerable spot, namely, taking the woman’s 
side in family quarrels. Would it not be better if the clergy were free to 
marry? Would not a married man understand the problems of domestic 
life better than a celibate? Women needed other champions than. the 
priest, and laymen should take up their cause. ; 

The most instructive section of the book is the survey of spiritual 
direction in the Grand Siécle. Here the publicist gives place to the scholar, 
who supplies vivid portraits of outstanding ecclesiastics. The story opens 
with Francois de Sales and Madame de Chantal, who stand out in shining 
contrast to the Jesuits. They were the tempters of Kings and Popes, of 
the former through their lusts, of the latter by exalting their office. The 
quietism which Mme. Guyon had learned from Molinos had its dangers, 
since the theology of repose weakened the sense of individual responsibility. 
Far worse was the sensualism of the cult of the Sacré Coeur and Maria 
Alacoque. The saintly Fénélon is admired as much as Francois de Sales 
and is saluted as le grand et bel esprit. Bossuet, the Eagle of Meaux, 
an even more commanding figure, is greeted as the wisest of Directors, 
since he never surrendered to the fashionable quietism. After surveying 
the illustrious figures of the seventeenth century, Michelet reiterates his 
detestation of “the abdication of the soul”. 

Passing to the nineteenth century the author notes the disappearance of 
quietism and the survival of the system of confession in undiminished 
rigour. The Enlightenment had bequeathed a far less credulous France, 
and popular education had deprived the priests of their cultural superiority. 
The curé, often the son of a peasant, knew nothing of society and could 
do little for members of an unfamiliar superior class. On the other hand 
he retained influence and the old evils persisted; the husband possessed the 
body of his wife, the priest her soul. The plight of women in convents, cut 
off from all contact with the life of the community, seemed to Michelet a 
living death. Some inmates had been immured without their consent and 
some were mentally subnormal. It was a world of boredom and trembling 
obedience. Many girls received their education exclusively from réligieuses. 
Prisons and asylums were open to official inspection, but no secular 
authority was entitled to cross the threshold of a convent. It was a dark 
picture and it never occurred to the artist that many women found peace, 
fulfilment and happiness behind convent walls. 

The fifth and last of Michelet’s sociological works, written at the age 
of 70, appeared on the eve of the Franco-Prussian war. Nos Fils is a 
treatise on education based, as the author explains, on 30 years of teaching 
experience. Many themes discussed in his earlier books are treated at 
greater length, such as the need for the study of animate and inanimate 
nature. Next to natural history in the curriculum comes the literature of 
travel, beginning with Robinson Crusoe. Thirdly comes history, the story 
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of la Patrie, “the mother of us all”. Here, as everywhere, Michelet is a 
preacher no less than a teacher. His message is the goodness of human 
nature. The world is a good place full of sunlight and creative energies. 
The Middle Ages were a vale of tears, the modern centuries the age of 
liberation. Far from needing the services of the Church, the child requires 
to be saved from its false and degrading doctrine of the Fall of Man. 
The Church, moreover, hated liberty, the life-blood of humanity. 
“Elargissez Dieu,” Diderot had. exclaimed, and Michelet proceeds to 
interpret the injunction in the spirit of his beloved Spinoza. “Enough of 
temples. The Milky Way is our temple. Enough of dogmas: God suffocates 
in these little prisons. Liberate the divine essence fermenting in us longing 
to pour forth in torrents and to express itself in creative work. The soil 
awaits our aid, yearning to enrich us with its beauty. La terre, cest la 
liberté, la dignité, la moralité.” 

Michelet proclaimed the blessings of country life from the cradle to the 
grave. The most critical phase in education begins with school life in a 
big city, especially for French youth, the most precocious, impressionable 
and highly strung of types. The best defence against its temptations is 
to interest the boy in the marvels of science. Training for life must start 
in the home, and the mother’s milk is the earliest lesson. Some German 
doctors had declared that a child deprived of this birthright rarely laughed. 
In this latest treatise the author speaks of the father with more appreciation 
than ever before. As a rule, he declares, the French father was admirable. 
Both parents should be careful in their language, for a child is very 
observant. Himself an abstainer, he advises them to bring up their family 
without wine. The mother must strive against her instinct to bestow more 
of her love on a son than on her daughter. The range of studies in 
universities had broadened during the nineteenth century, and the classics 
had been supplemented by history and science. Geological and botanical 
excursions should be arranged and the student should never be overstrained. 
Two hours without a break were too long. The teacher needed an alert 
class as much as the class required a stimulating instructor. 


A quarter of the volume is dedicated to the educational pundits of the 
modern centuries with Rabelais at the top of the list. Ever since his 
declaration of war on the medieval doctrine and practice of asceticism 
there had been a running fight between believers that human nature deserved 
the privilege of liberty and those who taught that all men were born sinful 
and need to be kept in the straight path by threat of hell and hopes of 
heaven. The healthy tradition of the creator of Gargantua was carried 
on by Rousseau, Pestalozzi and Froebel. All these pioneers were inspired 
by a new faith no Jess ardent than that of the Christian theologians, namely 
the faith in man. Michelet’s final message to his generation was: be 
yourself and work with others in creative activity. He lived long enough 
to welcome the Third Republic in which Church and priest were to count 
for less in the life of the people than at any- period of the turbulent history 
of France. 


© 
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LITERATURE — 
LYRE FROM LIMBO 
BETTY EDWARDS 


MONG the younger poets writing today, Rob Lyle has already shown 
tbat he is both inspired and accomplished. His most recent book, 
Poems from Limbo (Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.) should first be read at a 

single sitting for there is an organic unity within its two long, elegiac 
passages. These, called Heroic Elegies and Orphic Elegies, are broken by 
an Interval of six lyrics which lighten but do not destroy their tragic mood. 


The search for a solution to the human predicament has been pursued 
by all serious contemporary writers. Men of action and contemplatives 
are all haunted by the same spiritual anxiety: a need to find for Man a 
way out of his lonely position in a world which has lost its traditional 
beliefs and values. Sartre proposes a new humanism, without the 
“illusory” religious consolation; Mauriac offers the traditional Catholic 
answer, whilst Samuel Beckett implies that there is no solution, that the 
world is merely absurd. But Camus, in 1954, declared that we were at 
last emerging from a period of nihilism; and Rob Lyle is certainly among 
the writers and artists who are groping their way through dark reality to 
some pin-point of light. That he does not find a new one is no denial of 
his poetic vision for he illumines the search by the skill and dexterity 
with which he orders and concentrates, on a single point, a wide range 
of diverse orders of experience. 


His poems are involved with the whole story of civilization rather than 
with a particular age. He explores the cosmic process as a drama whose 
dominant moments, climaxes and culminations reveal the significance of 
the whole. In the Heroic Elegies “the time-span is from classical antiquity 
to the present day”. Here the fate of Marsyas at Apollo’s hands serves 
as a symbol of the total dissociation between man and the gods with whom 
he can communicate only through music. The Hero who emerges as the 
central figure in the drama carries the burden of finding freedom and 
mastery for his fellows; for they are bound to the phenomenal world 
and their loves are particular, individual ones. The vengeful dishonouring 
of Hector’s body by Achilles stands for the rejection of man by man when 
love is for friends and hate for enemies. But “nothing is easier than to 
love a conquered enemy” so that victory and defeat between men allow 
of no progress towards love. To know oneself is all-important and only 
through “battling to overcome our unruly selves” shall we know one 
another. The symbol of spiritual truth is seen as music, in ‘‘the truth of 
the common chord”, where 


“The Tonic is God the Father, the dominant God the Son and the lovely 
sub-mediant 
Is the love between them, completing and joining 
White-winged, the Holy Ghost.” 
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But no comfortable resolution is here. It is “The Triad nailed to the 
towering, three-pronged Tree.” 


The final martyrdom of the Hero is to see and know that he must accept 
ultimate death at the hands of a relentless Fate, that his victories have 
changed nothing. The rebirth of Marsyas with the ‘ageless cry of the 
spring” is assured only for the same hopeless challenge to be made, the 
same struggle against “the elemental Will” to fail. His only freedom is 
the freedom to suffer and submit. The poems in the Interval form a bridge 
between the two tragic sequences, the lyric Envoi linking the mood of the 
final Heroic Elegy to the theme of the next phase. 


“Is there a deeper death than Winter to the world? 
This is the dark side of the moon, the were-wolf’s anguish. 
Who can bear this solitude, this aridity?” 


The world of the Orphic Elegies lies outside time and is one where past 
events endure in an eternal present. The symbolic starting point, the Tower 
of Babel, leads only to “the confusion of tongues” and back to chaos. 
Out of Chaos God created order in the harmony of the Cosmos; the only 
hope for man to communicate on both human and spiritual planes is to 
find his own true place in that promordial harmony. In his planetary and 
atomic explorations he is not escaping from the human condition but is 
destroying universal order by gaining “knowledge without understanding”. 


“The power of the atom is the left hand of the power of numbers. 
The one leads down to the farthest dark, to the cold, 

To the Region of Chaos: 

And the other rises from note to note 

Into the Heaven that is above the Heavens. 

On the one hand there is Scientific Knowledge, 

And on the other, the Laws of the Tetrachtys.” 


Through both sequences of poems the truth of music is the ultimate 
truth. This is not in itself a new light on the music of the spheres but in 
this poet’s juxtapositions it takes on a new meaning: 

“For each thing has its sound, which is its life— 
The wood-anemone, the glint, the seventh wave, 
The bone, the bamboo-shoot, the sole Arabian tree, 


The lynx and the lonely heart. This Amphion knew 
When Thebes rose wondering as he fingered the five strings.” 


“For all of these notes have been sounded from the beginning, 

Even as Mozart heard the Jupiter in an instant of time.” 
The final poem indicates an immanent return to chaos unless Man 
can free himself for a new apprehension of this cosmic harmony. 


Mr. Lyle’s writing has a lyrical, crystalline quality. His controlled, 
sustained imagery heightens the emotional impact of his theme. He is 
scholarly, perceptive and at the same time exceptionally fluent. No-one 
who reads poetry will be disappointed in his new book, 
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P , PEASANT—COUNT 
RUDOLPH ROBERT ` 


IFTY years ago, on Sunday, November 21, 1910, at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, an old man died calmly, yet dramatically, at a small Russian 
railway station—Astapovo, in Ryazan province. With him at the end 

were his doctor, a few friends, and some members of his family, including 
the wife from whom he had become estranged and whom he had left, as 
he thought forever, ten days earlier. Astapovo then hit the newspaper 
headlines all over the world, for the 82-year-old patriarch had been Count 
Leo Tolstoy, novelist, philosopher, champion of the peasantry, a man 
whose name was known to millions and whose views, though officially 
suspect, commanded widespread sympathy and respect. 

Tolstoy was born in 1828, 130 miles south of Moscow, at Yasnaya 
Polyana, the family estate. Both his mother and father were aristocrats. 
His early life, as occasionally happens with men who subsequently embrace 
asceticism, was marked by sensuality and excesses. Even while still a 
student at Kazan University, he drifted into bad company, and was guilty 
of conduct which he afterwards regretted. Attending lectures only 
irregularly, he received low marks, and failed to take the degree in law 
for which he had been studying. At Kazan, according to his own confession, 
he “began to grow depraved” Then, at the age of 19, in 1847, Tolstoy 
returned to Yasnaya Polyana to manage his estate, and—it is symptomatic 
of his enigmatic, complex character—to study and improve the condition 
of the serfs, who were then still chained to him and to the land. 

Four years later, in 1851, Tolstoy decided to follow the example of his 
brother Nicholas, and become an artillery officer. He was sent to fight 
in the Caucasus against Tartar tribes who were causing trouble. Tolstoy’s 
fellow officers were tough, rough men, with little education. At first he 
was revolted by their society. However, by joining card games and drinking 
bouts, he managed to establish friendly relations. Time and again he lost 
considerable sums of money, though he had sworn, before donning uniform, 
never to gamble again. In February, 1852, he was engaged in fierce 
fighting. A year later his Diary refers to intimate relations with a Cossack 
girl, Casanova himself had not possessed a more roving eye. 

Towards the end of March, 1854, the Crimean War broke out. Tolstoy, 
having petitioned his superiors, was posted to a battery in Sebastopol, and 
seems to have thoroughly enjoyed himself in an atmosphere of “real war 
and danger”. He wrote glowingly of bombardments and intense artillery 
duels and displayed the ardour of a patriot. He wept when he saw 
Sebastopol in flames and the English and French standards hoisted over 
the fallen city. It was, he admitted, a sorrowful day. Patriotism was on 
the wane by then, and, as the sketch Sebastopol in August 1855 reveals, 
his attitude towards war had undergone a fundamental change. He now 
condemned war.and was, indeed, one of the first writers to strip it of 
glamour and depict the inglorious truth. Sebastopol, not surprisingly, 
resulted in a first skirmish with the Russian censors. 

Whilst in Moscow in 1862, Tolstoy fell in love with Sonya Behrs, an 
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attractive and intelligent girl, a doctor’s daughter, who had taken her 
diploma as a teacher. Sonya noted his ‘uhattractive appearance” and an , 
alleged ‘“‘instability of conviction” yet, when he proposed, at once accepted. 
Tolstoy thereupon handed her his Diary, in which the wild escapades of 
his bachelor days were recorded. The girl, shocked by much of what she 
read, was free to alter her mind, but did not do so: marriage took place 
within a week of proposal. Tolstoy, aged 34, and Sonya, aged 18, were 
married in the Court Church of the Kremlin, and immediately after the 
ceremony left for Yasnaya Polyana and the country. They were happy, 
though from the very first the Countess was jealous of her husband’s 
devotion to the peasants. Already in December, 1862, she wrote in her 
Diary, “I think T’ll put an end to myself one day through jealousy.” Life 
with a genius proved to be trying. It seemed almost impossible to unite 
their two diverse worlds into one. “He is so clever, active and gifted,” 
she wrote. ‘“‘And then there is that long awful past of his, while mine is 
so short and uneventful.” Yet only a few months later she was happy 
again, even reconciled to the fact that she never would be “everything” 
to him. On June 28, 1863, their first son, Sergey, was born, and in the 
next quarter-century 12 more children arrived. 


With the new responsibilities of fatherhood to shoulder, Tolstoy, whose 
means were modest, had to devote less time to the peasants, and the 
education of the peasants’ children, and more to estate management and 
literature. He had already published Childhood, Boyhood, Youth and 
Sebastopol; in January, 1863, The Cossacks appeared in a Russian 
magazine, to be followed by preliminary work on a much more ambitious 
novel. Writing to the poet Fet in January, 1865, he mentioned thatthe 
first part of War and Peace was being published, and asked for Fet’s 
opinion of it in detail. Three years later the Tolstoys moved to Moscow, 
and remained there for six weeks, while the second part of the magnum 
opus was being printed. The sixth and last part of War and Peace was 
finished in 1869, and made him famous far beyond the boundaries of his 
own country. Anna Karenina made its appearance in the magazine Russian 
Messenger six years later, and put the seal on his literary reputation. 


During the years 1874-8 Tolstoy was fated to pass through a tormenting 
spiritual crisis. Groping his way towards a new philosophy, he began 
attending church regularly, prayed night and morning in his study, and 
read books on theology. His habits and, indeed, his entire personality 
changed. Basically proud and hedonistic, he cultivated humility and the 
simple life, curbing his natural high spirits. The outcome of his intellectual 
struggles was not long delayed. Shortly after a visit to the Monastery 
at Kiev he made his shattering indictment of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
which he declared, in effect, was not a Christian institution! The Countess, 
who gave birth to her tenth child at about this time, hoped he was merely 
suffering from an illness that would pass, and, when she realized this was 
not the case, became distraught and angry. 


Tolstoy, undeterred, persisted until the revolution in his thought was 
complete: until it was clear that there could be no reconciling the Church, 
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and its teachings, with the dictates of his own conscience. What then? 
7 There was only one answert to go back to the basic principles of 

Christianity, as expounded in the Sermon on the Mount, and put them 
into practice! Tolstoy then proceeded to reform his own life. He 
embraced the philosophy of passive resistance to evil, gave up tobacco, 
took to vegetarianism, and became a teetotaller. He used’ his pen 
tirelessly in exposing social injustices. When famine threatened 
the peasantry, he threw himself wholeheartedly into the organization of 
relief.. He worked in Moscow slums and distributed alms among the 
destitute and beggars. He tried diligently, but with little success, to arouse 
sympathy for the starving poor among the rich. Tolstoy, former profligate, 
addicted to the pursuit of Cossack girls, gambling and vodka, was now 
following in the footsteps of the saints! 

This sharp break with his past, and with the conventions of the class 
from which he had sprung, involved severe trials. Hardest to bear, perhaps, 
was the Countess’s hostility to his aims, and the pressure she exerted to 
force him back to the former ways of thinking, working and living. Mindful 
of his responsibilities, he made over certain literary rights to her, an 
arrangement from which she benefited at once. Ten years later Tolstoy 
renounced the royalties on all works of his written after 1881, so that 
anyone who wished to do so could publish them freely. Simultaneously 
he signed an agreement assigning other property to his wife and children. 


With State and Church he was in conflict on almost every issue. He 
condemned army and navy, capitalism and landlordism, civil service and 
priesthood, and it is rather surprising that, with such an anarchistic out- 
look, he was neither imprisoned nor even actively persecuted. Apart from 
a fairly vigilant censorship of his books, and some police surveillance, he 
was left free. The autocratic régime, and the Czar in particular, did not 
want to make a martyr of him—and it was generally understood that, 
though subversive, he was, in the political sense, no revolutionary. 


The Church’s reaction to his attacks was less subtle: in February, 1901, 
when the clouds of war and revolution were already gathering over Russia, 
the Holy Synod issued a decree of excommunication against the heretic. 
Sermons were preached against him, and he was branded an outcast. The 
last slender threads with organized religion were severed and, in the event, 
he was not even given a Christian burial. 


Tolstoy entered the last decade of his life. On January 16, 1902, he 
wrote a letter to the Czar protesting against executions, banishments and 
government by coercion. He voiced the hungry peasants’ demand for the 
abolition of private property in land. Two years later he protested against 
the Jew-baiting and pogroms taking place in many Russian cities. The 
war against Japan in 1904 he denounced—as he denounced all wars, just 
or unjust. Nor was his heart in the uprising of 1905, the “‘rehearsal for 
1917”; he was committed, irrevocably, to the pacifist, non-violent road. 


In 1908 there were jubilations in Russia in honour of his eightieth 
birthday. Soon afterwards differences between his wife and himself flared 
- up again over the disposition of his literary rights. It was their final clash. 


al 
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ON CARTMEL FELL 
PHOEBE HESKETH 


HERE are some places that give you a feeling of belonging, as though 
the heart has come home. I felt like this on Cartmel Fell. 


Earlier in the day we had explored the village of Cartmel with its 
Georgian houses set well back from the square—houses fresh with muslin 
curtains and window-boxes brilliant in the May sunshine. It was as colour- 
ful as a carnival. I never saw so much colour in a north-country village. 


We were tempted out of the dazzle for a moment by the bow-windows 
of a Beatrix-Potter grocer’s shop. It was cool inside and smelt of apples 
and smoked bacon, and we were grateful for the subdued light. But out 
in the street again it seemed hotter than ever. We paused to lean over a 
bridge and watched the busy brown river underneath. Everything else 
drowsed in the heat—two crimson roses against a grey wall, a white cat 
on a stone. Even the well-kept hotels, cafés, and a shop with souvenirs 
had an appearance of siesta. Only the flowers blazed wide-eyed through 
it all. It was almost continental and at the same time completely English 
with its fifteenth century Priory Gatehouse and the Priory itself, like a great 
ship at anchor, sheltering the village from storm—mothering it too, for 
many of its stones from nearly 800 years ago have gone into the body of 
Cartmel. We lingered on under the trees, reluctant to leave. 


Eventually we drove away, up Cartmel Fell, and were lost on winding 
roads that seemed to lead nowhere and yet to go on for ever. This is wild, 
romantic country of nobbly fells and rocks and bracken, a summer-land 
of silver-birch and bluebells where the curlew and the snipe are at home. 
And often a kestrel will hang, poised and watchful, above the crags. 


Signposts misled us all the way—Haverthwaite, Witherslack, Backbarrow 
—names without places. I couldn’t bear to be shut up in the car any 
_ longer. We stopped somewhere nameless and I climbed a fell, alone, 
half-drugged with the heavy hawthorn-smell, with sun and exultation. 
Surely I would see Windermere or Coniston from the tep? But no, the 

“top” revealed (as always) summits stretching far aways over hummocks 
of bilberry and bent and regiments of spruce trees. 


But on the next summit I felt like the Greeks who cried: “Thalassa! 
Thalassa!” when, after mountain miles, they saw the sea. There it was— 
sparkling to the south and west. Such is the moment of fulfilment. And 
the best of such moments is that they leave an afterglow. 


Rejoining the family, I persuaded them to follow the twisting road still 
further downhill. It was a bell-clear evening, the sort that leads you on 
further than time allows. A single-armed signpost pointed: “To the 
Church.” We turned left along a little rocky road that seemed to lead 
back into the fell. Actually it led us under a lych-gate to a low, grey 
church, so remote in its deserted churchyard that we wondered which it 
could be and whoever would come to it up here on the fell. 
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*Some of our questions were answered inside, for we found a picture of 
the hermit St. Anthony with the wild boar. Appropriately this church was 
dedicated to him (in 1504). We also discovered that Queen Mary and 
Princess Margaret had been among its many distinguished visitors. Another 
discovery was a figure of Our Lord in the vestry, which was once part of a 
large crucifix. It was badly damaged, for some enthusiast had used it, not 
so long ago, to stoke the boiler fire. I couldn’t resist climbing into the 
three-decker pulpit; and before leaving I lighted on a passage from the 
open Bible on the lectern: “And seeing the multitudes He went up into 
a mountain.” 


Outside, owls called with hollow voices and moths flickered among 
yew tree shadows. I found myself murmuring: ‘‘Helbeck of Bannisdale,” 
not in the least knowing why. (Some days later I remembered it was a 
novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, which I’d read about 30 years ago. 
Curiosity made me read it again. Meanwhile I discovered from a guide- 
book that the Church of St. Anthony appeared in the novel as Browhead 
Chapel—a fact I'd been unaware of.) 


By now we could think only of food. Where could we find it on this 
wild and darkening fell? Twisting downhill on unfamiliar roads, our head- 
lights touched the grass verges to emerald. Suddenly they flashed on and 
off a hotel name-board. We turned back and drove into the courtyard 
of an Elizabethan house. It was still light enough to see oak timbering 
and a spinners’ gallery. And to our delight the door opened on to a polished 
oak hall and dining-room shining in the glow of oil lamps. 


A smell of roast duck predominated over a faint fragrance of flowers, 
polish, and the blessed lamps themselves. We were enchanted; it was like 
stepping out of a dark hollow into illuminated pages of fairy-tale. After 
dinner we followed our hostess up a black oak stairway to inspect the 
bedrooms. Shadows from her lamp licked the white walls, lost themselves 
in corners. “In this chamber,” I almost heard her say, “slept Goldilocks 
in the smallest bed.” Everything was in character: low beams, uneven 
floors and lattice windows. There were ewers and basins and (oh happy 
anachronism) interior-spring mattresses. 


It was early in August when I came again with a friend, half-fearing 
that a second visit might rub off the magic. But it was still there—a 
romance of Elizabethan England bound with coloured threads of folk- 
lore and fairy-story. Again I experienced a feeling of home-coming, of 
return—to claim an inheritance. 


We drank our coffee in the garden while the late sun glowed through 
„phlox and stocks and roses. On such an evening it seemed a sin to go 
indoors. We walked instead through the Winster Valley, and from a rock 
watched the sun setting over fells and fields and woods. 


A wind got up in the night; as I wedged the window I heard rambler 
roses bumping against the lattice. But at seven o’clock all was still, green 
and waiting in the glassy light. 

I went out, up the road to the fell. To my amazement I came upon 
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another signpost: “To the Church.” It wasn’t the same signpost; could 
it be the same church? Following its direction, I ran behind a farmhouse, 
through a gate, up a drive, and there was the Church of St. Anthony, 
warm and inviting in the morning sunlight. Inside it looked different with 
the sun almost breaking the east window to fill the silence with light and 
power. I stood before the altar for a few moments looking up—a pagan 
and a Christian in one, because I was looking at the cross with the rising 
- sun behind it. 


Again I read from the open Bible on the eagle’s back: “He took Peter 
and John and James and went up into a mountain to pray... .” 


Though I was alone, the church was not empty; I felt the power of 
solitude. And in these days when most of us must live in crowded com- 
munities, such moments, out of time, are vital—if we really want to live. 
Solitude like this means renewal, a pause for breath when the panting soul 
can catch up with the body. And it can be a revelation—here among the 
hills I learned that prayer is communion whether one looks at the cross 





or the sun. A BBC Talk on Network Three. 
POEMS— 

GENESIS In the dying sun’s hand 

And the half-light of the fall, 

See, in the flesh of my beginnings, So shall the song be sung, 
Set in the spring, in the making of the world, And the bare bones stand 
Sent from a new-born sun, another day At the latter day’s recall. 
Is breaking, light on light, ANNE BLACKMORE 


Chasing the flight of shadows 

White on the dead ribs in the grey 

Desert of the sand; the waves lie furled 

On the desolate edges of the earth. My song kkkk 
Of songs, set in the morning time. 


Then as the sun steals over the sea, g 
Rok to roek rings out the matin chime, TO R. V. - W. 

eep unto deep and the caves’ echo sings 7 
Echo and bass, time and again, g ay ern land, my goal achieved, 
Rhyme and refrain and the bells’ sound - Written before me, scored in capitals 
Doubled; the drum-roll from the cliffs rings I cannot imitate. My craft 
Stiff in the mild, top-of-the-morning ain to Beside yours, poor and desolate in lacking. 
Rhyme and reason, up to the seat of posyon] This was the song they sang when I was 
My season, spring and the first breath of time. My heart’s first beat became born, 


This phrase. Burden of infancy 

I learned the lesser side of death, 

Star song and angel echo, all this music 
Knew in my darkness long before I woke. 


In the sun’s first glance 


Walking the white cloud, Waking, I turn as the wind wakes; 

So shall the song be sung, Back in my own mind’s yard 

And the blown leaves enhance The leaves of yesterday are shifted 

What the first day endowed. Into the pattern of your older dance. 
Outlined in my horizon, all my words 

In the noon’s golden calm, Take on your wings, and sing 

Round the fallen head of age, Themselves into your sphere; I heard 

So shall the song be sung, My footsteps on the mountain stumble, 

And the blossom hands embalm Remote and clumsy, on your dreams. 


What the warm buds presage. 
ANNE BLACKMORE 
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: THE MONTH IN VISION 


A monthly review of some of the notable cinema and television presentations 
DOMINIC LE FOE 


THERE is much that is paradoxical about the United Kingdom and the United 
States; the US has a respect for relative age that is not only the source of much 
profit to the antique dealers of this world, but at times causes us case-hardened 
old Britons to smile at their deep respect for the dust of years. 

This attitude of mind is reflected in the love that Holywood shows for almost 
any and all history. If it can be all-American history so much the better. Thus, 
we have been regaled with John Paul Jones, Spirit of Missouri (mistakenly attended 
by one customer in the thought that it would be about Harry S. Truman), Dillinger 
and other heroes and events. Now comes The Alamo, unleashed upon an unsuspect- 
ing stolid British public, all unaware of what a potent name it is in American 
folk-lore. And if the Americans, the people of the New World, the people of rush 
and hurry, of change and speed—if they are hallowers all of the past, then what of 
the British? We are generally reckoned to be a sentimental nation; but our senti- 
ment stems more from eccentricities. Old and derelict railways are more likely to 
be restored than the fabric of Westminster Abbey; the theatre of the provinces 
may moulder away through attrition of its audiences, but the old names of music 
hall can still (spasmodically) fill a hall; our stately homes are kept going on the 
florins of the populace, our museums and galleries languish through lack of light 
and pressure of space. In short, the British are not really interested in the past 
in total—only in section. And this outlook is demonstrated in what has unhappily 
been christened the cult of the Angry Young Man. It is difficult to imagine a term 
more stultifyingly deadly dull than this—but it is a generic term, and like all labels 
has an occasional practical use. In fact, the mass of the public seized with relief 
on the young man; they had grown weary of grand (or minor grand) old men, and 
the pull of nostalgia had lost its urgency. So in the place of respect for the past 
there developed an unnatural and prejudiced love-hate relationship for the present 
and the people thereof, and the future and the people therein. 

The Alamo is a lengthy evocation of a glorious and foolhardy chapter of minor 
American history; Saturday Night is a brief and searing exposé of the social life 
of a section of the nation. In both films made be found food for thought, in both 
films the follies and frailties of the human race are displayed—and in both films 
can one detect a glimmer of hope and a ray of encouragement. 

Unquestionably the story of The Alamo is the nobler; it recounts the events 
that preceded the creation of the State of Texas; in 1836 the “Texicans” were con- 
tinually at war with Mexico, then ruled by the dictator General A. L. de Santa 
Anna; fitful encounters ended in great bloodshed; events had culminated with the 
defeat of Santa Anna’s brother and a sizeable army by a handful of Texans; 
thirsting for revenge Santa Anna had set about building a really massive force with 
which to subdue Texas for good—and so bring “‘peace”’ to the border. For various 
reasons (mainly geographic) the location of the contest was destined to be the 
Alamo, a small mission in the borderland—a place which the Mexican armies 
would have to pass before sweeping across the territory. 

Not unnaturally, the Texans heard of the Mexican leader’s intentions, and set 
about raising their own force; as with all independent nations, time for rearming 
was short; General Houston resolved, as a matter of tactics, to go to the North 
to recruit and train his army, and decided to leave a small token force at the Alamo, 
by now modestly fortified. There was only one “‘professional’’ soldier in the area-— 
William Barret Travis. He was placed in command of the fort. 

The portrait of Travis in the film makes it plain that there could have been no 
better choice; utterly determined to survive, there was no trick or deceit to which 
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he would not stoop to ensure that the morale of the garrison remained high and 
that all preparations possible were complete. - He had good cause for concern A 
for the handful of mercenaries and volunteers that he commanded reached no more 
than a totalof 185, even when reinforced by the arrival of that astonishing pioneer, 
The Hon. Colonel (and former Congressman) David Crockett. The presence of 
Crockett and his own group was indicative; Crockett was from Tennessee and 
Texas was little concern—but he truly believed (and this I accept) that the Texan’s 
fight was his, and he took his place on the fortress and, perhaps unknowingly, 
carved his own place in American folk-history. For fate had undoubtedly assembled 
some amazing men; in addition to Travis and Crockett there was also James Bowie, 
hunter and fighter—and inventor of that deadly knife. 

Such was the cast gathered into this frail fortress. Travis realised from the outset 
that every day gained was a day nearer relief from the newly-raised Texan army; he 
also knew that to hold out increased their own relative chances of survival, for a 
relief column was also on its way. In the final reckoning, neither that column nor 
General Houston’s army could arrive in time, although by a prodigious feat of 
arms, Travis’s 185 are credibly reported to have held off a fully equipped and more 
or less trained Mexican host numbering some 7,000, for a period of thirteen days. 
On the fourteenth day the sorely tried defenders were finally overrun, and there 
were no survivors. But from that heroism sprang the state of Texas, for barely 
two months later General Houston led his army (some 900) into battle, obliterated 
the Mexicans and destroyed for ever the ambitions of Santa Anna. It is said that the 
Mexican troops fought bravely and well—and if they did, then what of the Texans? 
This, then, is the fascinating tapestry that has been committed to film. In every 
way it is a handsome production—settings, natural scenery, enormous cast. 

And surprisingly the individual performances are also good; I say “surprisingly” 
not in a manner discourteous to the actors, but in the knowledge that so often in 
big brash films the work of the actor suffers from over-exposure and inflationary 
pressure. The British actor, Laurence Harvey, was selected to play Travis, and 
turns in a splendid characterisation; a certain dandyism, an implacable ruthless- 
ness, a certain unscrupulous aura, all are suggested and sustained. Richard Wid- 
mark gives a more conventional performance as James Bowie, but I suspect that 
the root of the convention would be deep in the fact that Bowie was probably a 
highly unsympathetic personality. There is something about that knife that suggests 
that he had interests other than natural history. 

John Wayne (whose film this is) directs himself in the role of David Crockett; 
that he succeeds so well is remarkable; in the first place I fear that the Colonel is 
now regarded as a fixture of Disney-land, and as the inspiration of a repellent 
gramophone record with a peculiarly morbid refrain. In any case, Crockett’s 
addiction to coonskin hats is also a disadvantage; coupled with the unduly rosy 
complexion afforded him by the make-up department, the result at times makes 
Mr. Wayne look rather like a pantomime dame; but most of the time Mr. Wayne 
looks like David Crockett and we must applaud him accordingly. With these 
advantages so widely distributed, it is plain that the film has much in its favour; 
there are, however, two weaknesses. In the first place, its inordinate length; over 
three hours of such a farrago is almost certainly bound to be too much, and on this 
occasion it is. Secondly, the script; the real business of the film—the siege, the 
battle, the end, are handled very well—but the vague attempts at humour in the 
early passages are dreadfully dull, and the sentiment is applied too lavishly for me. 
But the final sequences are masterly; the battle wherein Texans and Mexicans joined 
in mortal combat had much of the harsh reality that is war. and the spectator 
believed that brave men died on both sides—bravely. 

There is little that is brave about the “hero” of Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning; his name, Arthur, is more of the dirty night description than any other, 
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and even then it is the most gracious thing about him. Arthur is a youngster of 
e about twenty; unmarried, undisciplined, unloved, he works from Monday to Friday 
*on a deadly dull job of repetition metalwork, in a howling grimy factory. On 
Saturdays he seeks some sort of anodyne against the dreary drudgery of his weekly 
work; he has plenty of money, but believes in spending it; but the spending alone 
is not enough, Arthur has to hit back. As a result he habitually gets roaring drunk, 
and when in drink there is no bonhomie about Our Arthur; he becomes spiteful and 
mean. And when he’s half sobered up, he takes himself off to the wife of a work- 
mate (on the night shift); Arthur “looks after” his wife; she becomes pregnant; 
Arthur never worries—he wisks her off to his aunt who, he hopes, is an abortionist— 
and simultaneously starts another liaison with an unmarried girl. Such is the thread 
of story that launches one of the most remarkable screen performances of the year. 
For Albert Finney as Arthur is truly impressive; bluster, “engaging” candour, 
swagger, the sweat: Finney gives breadth and dimension to a remarkable character. 
If Arthur is rebeliing against his environment, his own society rebels against Arthur; 
in the end, two friends of the betrayed husband set about Arthur and give him a 
brutal beating; even this does little to alter his views on life. Like a stricken animal 
he retreats into his lair, and reappears believing that the score is settled. The final 
message of the film is one of some sort of hope; it could be that Arthur will come to 
terms with himself, his dirty town, his tedious work. The message doesn’t say, 
however, that Arthur can ever be happy. 

The script, adapted from Alan Sillitoe’s novel, is astringent, evocative, accurate 
and devastating. The direction is impeccable, and the supporting performances 
first class, Rachel Roberts as the unfaithful wife is moving and too real, almost, for 
comfort; Shirley Ann Field as the “other” girl who believes in contracts before 
delivering herself was also good—the right air of pert assurance, the splendid 
serenity that comes with the knowledge that she was desired. There have been few 
films this year which have been so clearly three-dimensional. Not a film of uplift, 
but a film of purpose that tells an alarming story with accuracy, and more remark- 
able, with implicit compassion. 

TV has been ploughing its way through the interminable “schedules”; those 
barren crime series are indeed the dullest of viewing; paucity of plot, overabundance 
of “background” music which roars into the foreground, deadly, dreary monotony 
and sameness of treatment, nauseating ‘‘moral” tone in the final message from 
each synthetic hero. This is bad. Nothing will make it better. 

There was one good play—The Cake Maker—a sympathetic study of a woman 
driven by the-disinterest of her husband to seek refuge in some sort of Shangri-la 
of the mind; the implications were painful, but the execution was a pleasure to 
watch; some warm, human, understanding performances. 

All the jokes about Britain being the 51st State came home with a bang on the 
morning of the Presidential Election results. There were the trappings—the 
microphone on the Embankment (“And who did you want to win . . .?”) the 
avuncular interviewer “And here are Glynnis and Gladys. . . off to work girls . . .””) 
and even (Field Marshal’s Honours, this) Mr. Richard Dimbleby to sigh and 
wrinkle his way through the news at 6-30 of a frosty morning. Still it was good 
immediate TV, and that is what TV is about. The rebuke for the London com- 
mentator from the US-based OTHER commentator was delicious. Oneupmanship 
never did better. The film of President Kennedy’s declaration of duty made good 
viewing. Surprisingly, the speech of Nixon in which he just managed to concede 
defeat made me believe that, had the election been fought on radio rather than TV, 
Nixon may well have won. His voice (without his face) was warm, vibrant, ebullient. 
There must be a thought somewhere. 
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SAVING IN A FREE SOCIETY 


Saving in a Free Society. J. Enoch Powell. Published for the Institute of Economic 
Affairs by Hutchinson. 21s. 


Mr. Powell’s study of saving, which he completed before he rejoined the Govern- 
ment during the summer, takes the layman who is prepared to follow this rather 
austere guide through the whole largely uncharted territory, in which all the place 
names are familiar—defence bonds, house mortgages, bank deposits, life assurance 
~—but their relationship one to another, their sizes and their moral standards are not 
so settled. We are set to begin at the beginning, with the meaning of saving—not 
the same for the individual as for the corporation, and different again for the 
Government and for the community—and even in this first chapter the non-economist 
will find himself thinking rather more discriminately than before about the subject. 
We are taken then on a tour of inspection: how much saving is desirable and in 
what forms? Quite a lot of our rather vague ideas take a knock on the way, with a 
final jolt coming in the chapter in which Mr. Powell shows us how betting and 
gambling make their contribution to the savings movement. 

The book is of course more than a mere outline of the subject, stimulating 
though even that is in his hands. Mr. Powell is pointing a moral. He is discussing 
saving in a free society, and his argument is that, in the sort of society in which most 
of us believe, our economic life should be “shaped by the interaction of the free 
decisions of individuals”. Unless we are prepared to have a wholly planned 
economy the Government “‘must refrain from using its powers to influence rates 
of interest” either to borrow cheap or to encourage any “predetermined level or 
pattern of investment”. While if the Government wishes to encourage personal 
savings it should reduce the proportion of personal incomes collected in direct 
taxation: “the professions of any government to wish to promote personal savings 
need not be taken over seriously as long as taxation of incomes is unchanged or 
increasing”. This is a hard saying for Chancellors who see the advantage of two 
birds in the hand over what may prove to be only one in the bush. Mr. Powell 
himself points out that only savings lent to the Government are of direct help to 
the Chancellor; but few taxpayers can forbear to cheer one who here, in the detail 
of his savings argument as in the past in political action, is on the side of the 
({taxpayer’s) angels. P. E. SMART 


THE MENACE OF PROPAGANDA 


International Propaganda. Its Legal and Diplomatic Control. By L. John Martin. 
University of Minnesota Press. $5.75. 


Early in April, 1958, George V. Allen, Director of the US Information Agency, 

temarked in a television interview that “Americans should grow up” in considering 
the realities of the propaganda conflict. His purpose was reassurance: that US 
propaganda, despite occasional defeats on tactical and policy levels, actually was not 
so ineffectual as the US press seems to think—when roused by some clamorous 
occasion to think about propaganda at all. Both the government and the people, 
“he said, must confront the new realities of international relations, whereby the 
means of contact between peoples have been immeasurably extended beyond the 
devices of traditional diplomacy. 

That the accelerated revolution in communications has transformed the nature of 
international relations has been apparent since the war of 1914-18. But Mr. 
Allen’s sophisticated awareness of this transformation, as he speaks for the official 
practitioners of propaganda, may be itself naive. One of the very realities which 

„have to be faced first in this age of propaganda is the immaturity of the public 
s 
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in contendiag with it—an immaturity that will be a long, long time in passing, as it 
represents attitudes that were a long time in developing. And, even if the public 
does “grow up” in its regard of propaganda, the new understanding will of itself 
bring little reassurance. 

For, while the older forms of contact between nations have been slowly moving in 
directions of increasing mutual responsibility and control, propaganda—the 
quintessential instrument of modern ideological conflict—is proving to be in- 
accessible to such ideas and procedures of order in the relations of nations as have 
come to be regarded as a body of international law. 

For recent evidence of both the transformation of international relations by 
propaganda, and of the enormous difficulties in trying to institute controls, we need 
only to turn to the attempt by the US to establish a concept of “indirect aggression” 
in dealing with the Lebanese crisis, just a few months after Mr. Allen’s telecast. 
On the one hand, propaganda of the most strident, clearly inflammatory nature is 
one of the fundamental, day-to-day realities of life in the Middle East—being an 
essential element of both Nasserism and of the infiltrating Communist ideology. 
On the other hand, the effort to define what is inflammatory propaganda, to 
pronounce it a form of aggression, and to provide effective means of control, is 
attended by difficulties that are inseparable from the conflicts of interests in the area 
and insoluble alone. 

In the view of Dr. L. John Martin, who has prepared the first comprehensive 
analysis of controls upon international propaganda, there is no possibility of going 
beyond the domestic laws of individual nations, and the negotiatory force of 
traditional diplomacy. “Because of changing ideologies, even within a state, the 
subtleties of modern propaganda, and the difficulty of definition, it is inconceivable 
that international law will ever control propaganda, no matter what its content, so 
long as the sovereignty of states is recognized.” This conclusion, after so exhaustive 
and documented a study as Dr. Martin has accomplished, does not suggest the sort 
of reassurance that Mr. Allen feels will accompany our “growing up” in our 
thinking about propaganda. And if we extend it to apply to the realization of 
propaganda as becoming itself a principal form of contact between nations, we 
are confronted by a vision of greater, not lesser problems, as techniques are refined 
and amplified, without practicable controls. There may be precedents in international 
law for establishing limitations even upon the most totally destructive of nuclear 
weapons. But the propaganda of a Nasser or a Castro, limited only by the direc- 
tions of nationalism and ambition, can set off chain reactions of incalculable, and 
uncontrollable consequence. 

The very fact that Dr. Martin’s book is the first of its kind signifies the seriousness 
of the problem of international propaganda. And it is even somehow appropriate . 
that the least thorough and incisive portions of his work should be his early chapters 
dealing with history and definition. For, the paradox of his subject, illuminated 
with excruciating clarity by each day’s events, is that it evades simple recognition 
and definition, while visibly affecting nations and continents. A single rifle shot, 
fired in a border “incident”, may be clearly identified as an event. But acts or even 
currents of propaganda are not so clearly distinguished from the routine operations 
of government. 

The weakness of Dr. Martin’s deliberately brief reviews of the history of propa- 
ganda and of the range of definitions is that he does not relate this characteristically 
modern activity to problems of the discovery and profession of knowledge which 
have persisted since the origins of Western philosophy, and continue to enframe our 
conceptions of contemporary issues. As he proceeds to examine the activities of 
agencies devoted to propaganda, and the statements of jurists and political scientists 
bearing upon the applications of international law to propaganda control, his work 
begins to take on a greater authority. 
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Then, he develops comprehensive, meticulous examinations of international 
agreements for the control of propaganda; of domestic laws relating to propaganda 
. practised both within particular states and from outside; of the application to the? 
control of propaganda of laws and conventions bearing upon extraterritorial rights 
and responsibilities; and of the means and possibilities of control by diplomacy. 
These examinations are authoritatively supported by a body of references that is 
one of the most valuable features of the entire study. His citations themselves form 
an invaluable resource of statutes, treaties, state documents, judicial opinions, 
journalistic reports, and other relevant material drawn from all countries. 

In evaluating Dr. Martin’s work, it is for once emphatically proper to speak of a 
“contribution” to an area of concern and study—without the all-too-usual conno- 
tations of patronized triviality. In fact, he has contributed a work that is hereafter 
essential to the consideration of propaganda in international affairs. As such, it 
must inevitably inform that maturity so desperately required in this era of perpetual 
crisis. But there must be no mistaking the grounds and implications of his con- 
clusions for signals of reassurance. Propaganda is here to stay—-and we have 
barely begun to work out ways of living with it. We must grow up to that. 
Columbia University. MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


THE GOSSIP OF A LORD CHANCELLOR 
Lord Eldon’s Anecdote Book. Stevens and Sons. 25s. 


Lord Eldon wrote this volume of 246 anecdotes “‘at different idle moments” for 
his grandson, between 1824 and 1827. They are spread without regard to chronology 
over the whole period of his legal and political career; during his early years on the 
Northern Circuit, as a Law Officer from 1788 to his appointment as Chief Justice 
in 1797 and during his almost continuous period of twenty-five years in office as 
Lord Chancellor until 1827. For the most part the volume contains light and enter- 
taining stories and gossip about Northern Circuit life and many of the leading legal 
and political figures of his lifetime. It was an age when rough language and offensive 
imputations between persons in public life were freely tolerated. Even in the Courts, 
judges and leading counsel’indulged mutually in slanging matches. Lord Eldon 
gives some striking examples. 

About himself, Lord Eldon is much more serious, often ponderous and pompous 
in his self-esteem. He is for ever conscious of his own propriety and standing. We 
read a great deal of his friendship with George I, and with George IV. There are 
serious passages, for example, in which he defends his unsuccessful prosecution of 
Horne Tooke for sedition, and tries to explain away his notorious delays in the 
Court of Chancery. His general outlook, legally as well as politically, of course, was 
reactionary and rigid. He describes the dreadful prisons as “palaces” where 
offenders “‘love to reside”. He considered the fusion of law and equity as unwork~ 
able. No doubt he would have opposed the highly successful Judicature Act, 1873. 

The Editors, Mr. Anthony L. J. Lincoln and Mr. R. L. McEwen, have provided 
some useful notes, so that this book will prove an equal delight to lawyers, and 
general readers interested in this period. A. G. DE MONTMORENCY 


THE WHITE LIBERAL VIEW 
Central African Emergency, Clyde Sanger. Heinemann. 30s. 


It must be easy for a white liberal in Central Africa to feel dispirited in the face 
of opposition from most of his own race and distrust from many Africans. So 
Mr. Sanger, finishing his book as the Monckton Commission set out for Africa, 
forecast most of their conclusions and doubted whether they would reach any of 
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them. The secession offer, the basic need for land law reform and positive action 
against segregation are there in full, followed by the observation that the Com- 
® mission is a “virtually certain fiasco”. : 

“It would be very remarkable if the Commission, whose members are, on 
balance, anything but biased towards progressive policies, and whose witnesses will 
not be representative of African opinion, was to produce realistic and far-sighted 
recommendations.” The realism of the recommendations has yet to be tested—for 
acceptability by white as well as black in the Federation. 

Here, having proved himself trustworthy so far, Mr. Sanger may help to answer 
the question he poses himself: “Is there hope that anything but outside pressure 
will persuade Southern Rhodesian legislators to adopt more liberal policies?’ 

His answer is not encouraging. Post-war immigrants, most of them from Britain, 
have contributed more than their share of illiberalism. In particular the large 
artisan section of immigrants of whom a large proportion would presumably have 
been Labour voters appear to have taken no socialist colonial policy with them to 
Africa. - 

On the credit size Mr. Sanger hints that Rhodesians may be more liberal than 
they look with their real views buried by political lethargy, selfishness and desire 
to conform. And he looks forward to an emergence of specifically Rhodesian 
liberalism in the second generation. But he himself still looks to outside pressure 
to force the changes through in time. MICHAEL STEVENSON 


RACE RELATIONS AT HOME 


Newcomers (The West Indians in London), Ruth Glass. Centre for Urban Studies 
and George, Allen and Unwin. 21s. 


The belief that mutual understanding leads to tolerance or peaceful co-existence 
and ultimately friendship is not easily discouraged. “If only,” runs its argument, 
“we could understand the Germans (or the Russians). . .” 

Or the coloured immigrants to Britain? 

As this survey shows, there is not only a lack of understanding but an ignorance 
which would be ludicrous if it were not so shameful and dangerous. The people 
among whom ‘the West Indian problem begins, their Kensington or Brixton 
neighbours, exhibit an almost total lack of knowledge about the habits and back- 
grounds of West Indians, aggravated by superstition and fantasy. At that level 
there is an educational task before even the most hopeful would start looking for 
tolerance to blossom forth. 

This book, however, seeks to form opinion at a different level and for positive 
action. Here it suffers, as its author readily admits, from a confusion of purpose. 

Begun as one of a series surveying London minority groups including also Jews, 
Poles and Irish, it was growing out of this narrower scope even before the rioting 
of 1958 gave the West Indian problem an added urgency. So it reached beyond 
London for evidence of trade union and other attitudes to coloured workers and 
into the newspaper files and the political propaganda to explore the expressions of 
racial feeling. 

Yet the best part of the work is stillin the first few chapters which analyse 
their origins, occupations and housing distribution, even though they lack 
the answer to that simple question: how many West Indians are there in London? 

Many of the facts and tendencies revealed are quite contrary to usual assumptions. 
They are, however, just the evidence needed in pressing for the kind of positive 
action advocated by this book. “Tolerance can be mobilised. It is the responsibility 
of parliament to give tolerance a push; and to provide a code of standards on 
matters of race relations. Leaders of opinion will have to give the lead—more 
emphatically than they have done so far.” MICHAEL STEVENSON ` 
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UNFAMILIAR COUNTRY ʻ 
The Borderland. Roger Lloyd. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


The modern Christian, like those of earlier generations, depends for his know- 
ledge of God not only upon the Bible, but upon the interpreters and the interpreters 
of interpreters. The first are the theologians, the faithful learned professionals who 
by higher criticism and philosophy expound and analyse the truths of Old and New 
Testaments with ever-increasing critical acuity—and in ever more complex and. 
technical language. The second are the Christian literary men who meet the divines. 
in the intellectual kingdom which Canon Lloyd terms the “Borderland”, and return 
from thence to tell their experiences in story, drama, poetry, or mystical writing. 

If from the days of the prophets onwards the theologian has needed the aid of 
the artist, until recently the professional divine frowned upon the writer who 
could transmute his insigbts into allegory, adventure or sheer beauty ; regarding him 
with hostility and jealousy—because of his fame and popularity, and maybe his. 
royalties too. Not till our own century did the Church realise that the Christian 
writer may be among the most effective of its modern apostles. Since G. K. Chester- 
ton, says Canon Lloyd, the layman, the free artist, has been our theological teacher 
and no one has said him Nay. More than that, the theologian now recognises that 
the Christian artist is no less “inspired” than himself. Dorothy Sayers, Charles. 
Williams, C. S. Lewis, and T. S. Eliot—it is from these rather than from the heavy- 
weights of theological schools that the layman learns his appreciation of divine 
truths, and from the writer he can often receive a more vivid picture than can ever 
be given in purely theological terms. 

In his new book on this unusual and fascinating subject, Canon Lloyd takes the 
reader on a brief conducted tour of his country of the Borderland. Although it 
is necessarily a cut-price coach-tour there are some unexpected characters to be met 
—Robinson Crusoe in his dream of judgment and forgiveness, and Tom Brown’s 
school-friend Arthur with his astonishing vision of the Communion of Saints 
reminding us that Defoe and Hughes were among the citizens of Borderland. 

**The true monarch of the Borderland . . . is God himself in the act of inspiring,” 
and no writer worthy of the name is wholly responsible for all that he puts down, 
the author says. Some of it may be far beyond his own creative power, for he is 
inspired. Fictional characters have an odd way of creating themselves—and how 
they manage to do so would provide a most interesting study—and the writer can 
ever be the subject of a visitation. “At its highest the visitor is God himself, and 
the visitation is the Mystical Vision,” the spiritual world breaking into the space- 
time existence of one individual or another—and by no means necessarily to those 
whom a parish or diocesan council would select as obvious candidates for the 
honour. They may not even be religious people in any way whatsoever, for the 
Spirit bloweth where it listeth. 

A most unusual book, this is one which is as intriguing as it is useful, and it can 
help the layman to see the vision behind much writing—in hymns, for instance— 
which before has passed him by unnoticed. 

ROGER PILKINGTON 
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* NOTICES 


T COLLECTED ESSAYS: ALDOUS 


HUXLEY. (Chatto & Windos. 303.). 

® This is a most welcome volume of 48 
essays selected from works of Mr. 
Huxiey, published between 1923 and 
1956. They are representative of the 
broad scope of his intellect and interests, 
including essays on nature, travel, love 
and beauty, literature and the arts, 
history and politics, psychology and 
religious belief. The preface itself is a 
delightful and penetrating piece on 
essay writing. This volume should 
delight Mr. Huxley’s vast following, 
although there will be regrets at omis- 
sions. A further selection should be 
published. 


BALLADS AND STORIES FROM 
TUN-HUANG. (Allen and Unwin. 
25s.). In this enthralling anthology, 
Mr. Arthur Waley has translated twenty- 
six pieces from the collection of MSS 
discovered in a “Cave of the Thousand 
Buddhas” in North-west China in 1900. 
The collection is said to date from the 
Sth century to the end of the 10th. 
These tales are full of wizardry and the 
supernatural, “with the omnipresent 
influence of Buddhism” told in colour- 
ful and picturesque language. These 
stories, writes Mr. Waley, were not 
handed down from mouth to mouth, 
but “composed, on well-known themes, 
by people of the scribe or village 
schoolmaster class who could read or 
write” but without higher literary 
education. Nonetheless there is a great 
deal of charm and literary quality in 
these translated tales. 


THE MORNING AFTER. (Dobson. 
6s.). Mr. Alistair Sampson has followed 
his successful volume of humorous 
verse, To-night and Other Nights, with 
this sequel devoted to very short 
stories and further verse. He has exe- 
cuted his own illustrations, which should 
evoke a great deal of mirth; The verses 
and stories vary from the somewhat 
macabre account of Mr. Hyram de 
Wint’s finger to the moving fable of 
John Claude Aloysius Barnet Struve 
who would not at any price remove any 
morsel of the name he bore. This makes 
a very light and witty book for Christ- 
mas. 


CRIMINAL LAW REVIEW; Special 
Issue on Violence. (Sweet and Maxwell. 
3s. 6d.). The prospective legislation on * 
the treatment of offenders gives particu- 
lar interest to this series of four articles 
by experts. This little volume poses 
rather than answers the problem of 
violent crime and its punishment. 
Writing on the treatment of violent 
criminals, Mr. Gordon Hawkes of the 
Prison Service Staff College points out 
that still “we know very little about 
how to change human beings or touch 
them at the level where the springs of 
action lie”. He also points out how the 
problem can be exaggerated: “the rise 
in the proportion of serious crime com- 
mitted by those under twenty-one has 
been less than one per cent since 1939”, 
Mr. Herschel A. Prins, who is a Proba- 
tion Officer and psychiatric social 
worker, writes on social and family 
aspects of the problem, while Dr. T. E. 
James discusses the sentencing policy 
of the courts. “The primary concern of 
the court is the protection of the public 
and thereafter deterrence of others.” 
Rehabilitation of the offender is “ancill- 
ary”, although “Juvenile Courts are 
able “to place more emphasis on the 
reformation of the offender than the 
higher courts”. Captain A. Popkess 
contributes an interesting account of 
the racial disturbances in Nottingham, 
On the whole this is an optimistic 
survey; but it does show how far this 
country in the past has neglected the 
study of criminology. 


THE RULE OF LAW IN A FREE 
SOCIETY, (International Commission of 
Jurists.) The Commission has been 
doing a vast amount of invaluable work 
in promoting the rule of law, and in 
investigating the violation of the prin- 
ciples of justice. It has now published 
in full the Report of the International 
Congress held last year in Delhi by 
jurists from fifty-three countries in the 
free world. The Report discusses the 
machinery and safeguards under vary- 
ing conditions needed to preserve basic 
individual rights. The next stage is the 
Lagos Conference early in 1961. 
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